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PREFACE 


“Recently as I passed under the Arc de Triomphe, near the 
tomb of the Unknown Soldier, I recalled some verses which 
were written by a poet born in Philadelphia, the ‘Dirge for a 
Soldier,’ by George Boker, which starts with these words: 


‘Close his eyes; his work is done!’ ” 


It was thus that M. Poincaré, the War President of France, 
lately opened an article published by a Philadelphia news- 
paper. The distinguished Frenchman undoubtedly supposed 
that a reference to one of the greatest American elegies, writ- 
ten by a Philadelphian, would mean much to the many Phila- 
delphia readers of his article. I wished then that I could share 
this optimism. Neither during his life, nor since, has Boker 
been known as he deserves to be known by his countrymen. 
The middle of the last century, when he was seeking to es- 
tablish himself, was especially marked by a provincialism 
which hesitated to praise too highly the productions of our 
own soil. To this provincialism Boker was a martyr, and 
although he was but one of many, he suffered more than 
most of his contemporaries from it. He was not only an 
American; he was a millionaire. “How,” queried his age, 
“could good literature result from that combination?” 

Whether M. Poincaré encountered the poetry of Boker in 
France, or during his brief American residence as a young 
teacher, his quotation is significant. It is only one of many 


references which the present writer has come upon in recent 
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criticism, and it seems possible that we are about to do a be- 
lated justice to the work of this poet. He has been dead now a 
sufficient length of time to be “discovered” by a new genera- 
tion. 

It was such considerations that suggested the writing of 
this book. The author must acknowledge his first indebted- 
ness to the Faculty of the Graduate School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and especially to his friend and teacher, 
Professor Arthur Hobson Quinn, under whose expert and pa- 
tient direction he prepared, several years ago, a dissertation 
on the subject. When later it seemed imperative to the writer 
to prepare a life of Boker, he turned again to Professor 
Quinn, and to those resources of his scholarship which he of- 
fers so unstintingly to his students. Professor Quinn was the 
first contemporary critic to perceive the importance of George 
Boker in American letters. His publications on the subject 
furnish a foundation which any subsequent worker must find 
fundamental. He has read my manuscript, not once, but sev- 
eral times. 

It is pleasant to recall the interest and assistance of 
others who have put at my service their time, their recollec- 
tions or their manuscript sources. When I began to write, there 
were none of Boker’s contemporaries alive to tell of him. Of 
those who knew him well at a later time, there were many; 
but it is saddening to realize that the three who helped me 
most have all died before the work was done. 

Mr. Stuart Patterson of Philadelphia, who, when he died 
late in 1924, was the oldest bank president in his city, told 
me a great deal about the poet’s middle life, and something 
of his father, with whom Mr. Patterson’s father before him 


had been closely associated in the financial world. The two 
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women who, of those alive when I began to write, knew Boker 
best, have both died since. Mrs. Bayard Taylor, the wife of 
Boker’s dearest and life-long friend, preserved a vivid mem- 
ory of the poet. She graciously permitted me to be the first 
to read the correspondence between Boker and Taylor which 
she had previously given to the Library of Cornell University, 
on condition that it was not to be opened until her death. Of 
the great debt of this book to that most intimate correspond- 
ence, and to Mrs. Taylor’s kindness, any reader of these 
pages will soon become aware. It is a pleasure to acknowl- 
edge as well my great obligation to the late Mrs. George 
Boker, of Philadelphia, the daughter-in-law of the poet, who 
gave me permission to use all of his manuscripts, letters and 
family records, and talked to me for many, many hours about 
Boker as she remembered him. Her reminiscences were the 
more valuable since she had known him not only in America, 
but also during his Eastern diplomatic mission, when she had 
accompanied her husband, Boker’s son, to Constantinople, 
where Colonei Boker was his father’s military attaché. 

It is impossible to mention all of the others who have aided 
me. I have talked to so many people about Boker, and been so 
cordially helped, that a catalogue of these matters would 
prove tiresome. However, I cannot forbear to mention certain 
courtesies. To Dr. James Thayer Gerould, Librarian of 
Princeton University, I am indebted for his kindness in per- 
mitting me to keep the Boker manuscripts in my possession 
long after they should have been delivered to Princeton 
Library by the strict terms of Mrs. Boker’s bequest. To my 
own colleagues, who have advised me so willingly in the fields 
of their special knowledge, I offer grateful thanks; especially 
to Assistant Professor Paul H. Musser, who has labored with 
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the proof of the book. To Assistant Professor Robert E. 
Spiller of Swarthmore College, I am grateful for the same 
service. Lastly, I am indebted to my wife, to whose excellent 
judgment and unstinting labor I owe more than I can say. 

EDWARD SCULLEY BRADLEY. 
Germantown, Pa., May 20, 1927. 
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CHAPTER I 
DISCOVERIES 


ORTY-THREE years after the Battle of Yorktown the 
aged Lafayette returned from France and was trium- 
phantly escorted through the streets of Philadelphia on Sep- 
tember 28, 1824. George Henry Boker still lacked eight days 
of his first year of life, and was probably little influenced by 
this event, but the manner of its celebration is excellent indi- 
cation of the environment into which he was born and by 
which he was so strongly swayed during his entire life. The 
united voices of the Philadelphia population of one hundred 
and fifty thousand, and the entire City Troop in full color 
were bent upon convincing Lafayette that the Revolution was 
not forgotten. It was quite the most exciting parade Philadel- 
phia had known for some time. Her architect, William Strick- 
land, who had just completed the beautiful “Second Bank of 
the United States,” now the Custom House in Chestnut Street 
below Fifth, departed from the pure Doric charm of that 
building and erected a pretentious arch for Lafayette to 
pass through. The noble pillars of the new Bank were illu- 
minated at night by torches concealed behind them. The State 
House, Independence Hall, and Independence Square, which 
had been some time neglected, were rid of their rubbish and 
newly furbished. 

Amusing as it seems in retrospect, this was all signifi- 
cant. The town, which in the twelve years following the 
last war with England had remained about the same, was 
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now preparing for many changes, not all for the better. But 
while there was a new stir in the wind, the older forces still 
predominated, and flavored the youth of George Boker. A 
good criterion of a period is its scandals, and one of the small 
scandals of 1824 was the whispered information that when 
certain daring belles in curtseying lifted their skirts—a very 
little—they revealed a portrait of General Lafayette woven 
into a sheer silk stocking. When Nathaniel Parker Willis, who 
was a great beau as well as a romantic poet, called without 
warning upon a Philadelphia beauty who had never met him, 
she fell into a fashionable fainting fit. Tempora Mutantur! 

George Henry Boker was born at the beginning of such a 
time as usually designates itself “an era of progress.”’ His life 
spanned a vital period of our national growth. Revolutionary 
memories flavored his youth, the Civil War his middle age, 
questions of the sky-scraper and elevated street railways his 
declining years. Born to good blood, ample means, great 
power of mind and body and personal charm, he viewed his 
times from the most fortunate angle. He touched life vitally at 
so many points that a study of his career is necessarily a study 
of the times in which he lived. 

The old times, the old customs, all that was charming 
“old Philadelphia” lingered during Boker’s boyhood, and 
strongly influenced him. He was born at 508 Walnut Street, 
on the south side of Independence Square, and spent his youth 
in that house. It was the substantial residence of a gentleman 
of means, as his father was; the typical red brick house of old 
Philadelphia, with a gabled roof, white sills, and a white 
marble doorway with two low steps to the street. Behind it 
was a garden full of flowers. This was then the best residential 
section of the city. It is occupied by insurance companies now, 
and an Egyptian fagade in white marble replaces the soft 
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red brick of the old Boker house, but in 1823 the colonial 
aspect remained. North from the house, across the low wall 
and the green of Independence Square, rose the gentle outline 
of the old buildings of “State House Row,” the simple per- 
fection of the tower of Independence Hall overtopping but 
slightly the oaks and poplars, still unmenaced by the smoke 
of a modern city. To the east across the square stood three his- 
toric and beautiful buildings: the Philadelphia Library Com- 
pany—Franklin’s library, with his statue over the door,—the 
Mercantile Library, and the old Philadelphia Dispensary. 
Westward from the Boker house, beyond an open space, the 
imposing Walnut Street Prison then stood. Behind it was 
the Debtors’ Prison, and further on, across Sixth Street, was 
the Potters’ Field, peopled, in the imagination of Boker and 
his playmates, by the ghosts of paupers who had died and of 
the many victims of the yellow fever epidemics of 1793 and 
1798. Today this is Washington Square, and the children of a 
later generation find no ghosts there. 

The physical remnants of a past time which surrounded 
Boker’s youth were emphasized by personal associations. 
Charles S. Boker, the poet’s father, was a man of influence 
and widely known. His older friends, like John Vaughan, had 
many personal reminiscences of Washington, Jefferson and 
the Revolution; another had engaged in the French Revolution 
and known Robespierre and Marat. Two very old ladies, own 
nieces to Benjamin Franklin, figured in the poet’s recollec- 
tions of his youth. 

The city of Philadelphia a century ago was a small homo- 
geneous community. Above Vine, below South and beyond 
Tenth Street, lay open country. Germantown was a great dis- 
tance away; and the banks of the Schuylkill were lined with 
estates, great mansions generally inhabited only in summer. 
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William Penn had planned the city for “a greene country 
towne” and much of it was still green in 1823. It was not, as 
New Yorkers said, “‘a great village,” but it did retain a cer- 
tain picturesque and rural atmosphere. Every house had its 
high brick wall and its garden, and the love of flowers in 
early Philadelphia was proverbial. Flowers, trees and birds! 
Not only the flowers of the gardens, but the wild flowers too; 
blue gentian was gathered hard by in Bartram’s gardens. The 
houses were clad with vines: honeysuckle and rose and the 
purple racemes of Dr. Caspar Wistar’s imported curiosity. 
Blue birds, tanagers and orioles still nested in the city, for 
there was nothing to frighten them away. It was a city green 
with trees. They lined the streets, they flung bloom or fruit 
over garden walls, they towered in the squares and high above 
the roofs of Old Swedes, Christ Church and the High Street 
Meeting House. Occasionally there passed a spirit, like the 
gentle ghost which haunted the garden of the old Pennington 
house, watering the flowers, because she had loved them so 
well during her life. 

It was a green city, but it was a red city too. Quaint old 
red city! The red bricks of the houses, walls and sidewalks, 
and the red of the roses everywhere. It was a quiet city, over 
which a Quaker peace still brooded. The noise was musical: 
the sound of wheels over the cobbles, of housewives’ pails on 
the marble steps, the cry of the bellman and the vendors’ 
street-cries. Boker in his youth would have heard the watch at 
night—“Twelve o’clock and all’s well,” or “Oh! Pa-ast three 
o’clock and a frosty morning.” He would have known from 
youth the traditional cries of the vendors of “beautiful 
clams,” “‘pepper-pot all hot,” hominy and hot corn. In his old 
age, all this seemed far away. One who knew him well when 


he was old told me how often he would go back in memory to 
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these days; how much closer they came to him then. All of this 
old city helped to form him: its quiet dignity, its beauty, its 
conservatism. He was never quite in tune with the strident 
voice of the age in which he was later to live, and that age was 
never entirely able to understand and appreciate him. 

At the time of the poet’s birth, his father was a substantial 
merchant with a place of business “in Market Street below 
Third Street.” He had married his first cousin, Lydia Stewart. 
The Bokers traced their ancestry to a French Huguenot family 
named Bocher which, shortly after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685, had left their home in Nimes and emi- 
grated to Holland. The next generation had found its way to 
England, where they settled in Nottinghamshire. Embracing 
the Quaker faith, a member of the family had settled in 
Philadelphia. There his descendants had been merchants for 
four generations. The adequate position in life which his fa- 
ther had given him, Charles S. Boker had improved, and in 
1823, with his partner Charles Leland, the father of another 
poet, he was conducting a very successful commission busi- 
ness in “boots and bonnets.” 

On his mother’s side, Boker was descended from another 
sturdy stock. In 1686 Johannes Cassel, an ardent Mennonite, 
had left Kriegsheim, Germany, and settled in Germantown, 
near Philadelphia. He was an excellent weaver, and passed 
his craft on to his descendants. The Cassel family, in the seven 
generations before George Henry Boker, had become well 
established in the community. A study of the ancestry of 
Boker gives a clue to the source of his own personal sturdi- 
ness. Both the Mennonite and Quaker traditions descended 
strongly to him, although in later life he became an Episco- 
palian. His quietness, his stubborn will, his fine sense of 
craftsmanship, his love of doing things with his hands—mak- 
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ing clocks and turning metals,—are all traceable to his own 
family traditions. 

George Boker’s early childhood was secluded. His parents 
led, in the Walnut Street home, a life of simple gracefulness. 
Charles S. Boker was not yet the very wealthy man he was 
later to become; nevertheless he was able to surround his 
family with every luxury. His habits of life were simple, how- 
ever, and he belonged to the more prudent ideal of the past. 
The boy was bred in an atmosphere of conservatism and re- 
straint. His life-long ability to demand the best without osten- 
tation was as much the result of his early surroundings as of 
his own nature. During his sixth and seventh years he was put 
in charge of an excellent tutor at home. 

One friend of this early period was the son of his father’s 
partner, “Charlie” Leland, later known to the world as the au- 
thor of the Hans Breitmann Ballads. Charles Godfrey Leland 
was one year Boker’s junior, and they became the closest 
friends for life. “There was no time,” said Leland, ““when I 
did not know him.” In this, as in most of his friendships, 
Boker was fortunate, for the companionship of Leland was a 
stimulation and a joy to him throughout his whole life. Le- 
land, the scholar, the poet, the world traveller, the journalist, 
was a continual inspiration to Boker; while Leland on his part 
derived help from Boker’s superior certainty of himself and 
of the world, and from that excellent critical taste and patri- 
cian mind for which he was noted. Charles Boker used fre- 
quently to take his son to call upon the Lelands, at first in the 
old Dolly Madison House in Chestnut Street below Third, 
where Leland and the famous beauty were both born. 

These early visits George Boker was too young to remem- 
ber, but he did recall in later life the house on Fifth Street 
opposite the State House, overlooking the windows of the 
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Franklin Library, where the Lelands lived when Charles was 
six. Here the two children learned the stories of sop from 
the Queen Anne tiles of the Leland mantel. Here they heard 
for the first time the story of the Ben Franklin statue over the 
door of the library next door. They were convinced, all dur- 
ing their boyhood, that often, on the stroke of midnight, the 
ghost of Franklin animated his statue which, descending from 
the niche, would wander among the books which Ben had 
loved so much in life. Or, when the season was too warm for 
such studious pursuits, they believed, with the other small 
boys of the neighborhood, that Franklin would take a walk 
down Third Street, and descending into the famous “Jeffer- 
son Wigwam,” would drink a glass of beer. This lively ghost 
is said to have followed the books to their later home on 
Locust Street, and, most recently, to have died of thirst. So 
throughout their boyhood the two were together, except for 
Leland’s brief sojourn in New England, and when the two 
later went up to Princeton College, they were inseparable 
companions. 

In 1831 it was decided to send George Boker to school in 
the autumn. After considerable investigation of the possibili- 
ties, the school kept by Sears C. Walker, in an old house in 
Eighth Street, was selected. Walker was a friend of the Leland 
family, who had put Charles under his instruction. During the 
following summer, however, Philadelphia was visited by the 
terrible scourge of Asiatic cholera. It had swept the eastern 
coast downward from Canada and reached Philadelphia in 
June. The people were prepared with a multitude of nostrums 
which were supposed to have proved efficacious elsewhere. 
Young Boker, like his playmates, went about wearing a bag 
of gum camphor around his neck, ate cucumbers in large 


quantities, wore flannel next to his skin all summer and 
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learned that losing his temper might prove fatal. With the 
most terrible ravages of the disease, in early August, the 
Bokers followed the example of the Lelands and everyone 
who could afford to do so, and fled to the country. It was not 
until late November, after a thousand people had died, that it 
was deemed safe to return to the city. At that time Boker’s 
schooling began. 

Walker’s school was old-fashioned and conservative, but 
all that it had to offer George grasped eagerly. The only ac- 
count of the school is that of Leland in his Memoirs. He had 
been there a year before Boker. The two now became 
inseparable. They studied together, played together, and 
above all, they began the habit of reading together which was 
so valuable to them both later at Princeton. Natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry, French, Latin and drawing seem to have 
been the staple subjects of the curriculum, but there were in- 
terlinear discourses of sage wisdom and criticism drawn from 
the experiences of Walker, who wielded a strong personal in- 
fluence upon his pupils. 

The reading of both boys was wide and varied, but it is in- 
teresting to discover, in view of their later work, that both 
manifested a strong predilection for the romantic. Cooper’s 
novels, Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, Irving’s Sketch Book, 
and poetry of Scott and Byron were among their earliest fav- 
orites. That these must have strongly influenced Boker, any 
reader of his work will at once agree. How interesting it is 
to discover, in his last plays Nydia and Glaucus, a return to 
the old Last Days of Pompeii, beloved of his youth! Leland’s 
uncle Amos, who was also Boker’s uncle by marriage, and a 
merry gentleman, secretly lent the boys the Arabian Nights, 
which their fathers had forbidden, and one can imagine them 
adding to the romance which is inherent to the tales the fur- 
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ther thrill of surreptitious perusal. The prize of the library, 
for both of them, was The Poetical Epitome, an anthology of 
1790, including many of Percy’s Reliques, together with 
other miscellaneous ballads and poems of romantic flavor. 
Through this book two more potential balladists were led to 
the great old sources of ballad inspiration. The love of the 
northern mythologies, which was to form so essential a part of 
the character of both writers, also received an early stimulus. 
Leland became, before his death, an accomplished student of 
the Northern antiquities, and Boker, while he was still in col- 
lege, was to translate a portion of Beowulf and to render in 
very effective poetry the old Battle of Brunanburgh, before 
Tennyson translated it. One reads with interest the statement 
of Leland that George Boker owned and gave me “a book en- 
titled Five Norse Poems, in the original, and translated.” 

Nor was all this reading without its creative fruit, for “as 
we grew older,” says Leland, “Boker and I, from reading 
Don Quixote and Scott, used to sit for hours improvising 
legends of chivalry and marvellous romances.” In competi- 
tion and collaboration they wrote their first fictions, generally 
“stories out of chivalry and fairy-land.” 

Their diversions, however, were not all literary, for both 
boys developed, from early youth, a strong and eager interest 
in life itself. Both became fond of riding, and Boker as a 
young man was noted for his mastery in the saddle. Long 
rides into the country, and long walks with their fathers, 
acquainted them with the legends of the country-side. Legends 
of any kind were a delight to both of them. There was the tra- 
dition of the old Indian market which had been held, in 
earlier days, on the Sixth Street side of Independence Square, 
opposite Boker’s home. There the Indians had repaired on 
Saturday nights, offering for sale their pelts, moccasins, 
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maple-sugar and game. There on Saturday nights the chil- 
dren saw the blanketed ghosts of these same Indians, sol- 
emnly holding a spectral market. Although in 1832 the 
elder Boker bought out his partner’s share of their business 
and conducted it alone for the next ten years, the friendship 
between the families continued. 

The age that was forming them so strongly was a period 
of pause before the great “improvements.” Leland says, “We 
had few steamboats, and no railroads, or telephones or per- 
cussion caps, or a tremendous press, or Darwinism or fric- 
tion matches. Even the introduction of ice-cream, and stone 
coal as fuel, and grates, was within the memory of our elders. 
. . . The wood fire was generally kept under ashes all night, 
and I can well remember how our negro servants, when it had 
gone out, were used early on winter mornings to borrow a 
shovelful of coals from the cook of our next-door neighbor, 
and how it was handed over the fence, the recipient standing 
on our pump handle and the donor on hers.” It was a simple 
age, but the first notes of the new were being struck. At this 
very time young Boker was witnessing with awe the trip of 
the first locomotive over the first steam railroad from Phila- 
delphia to Columbia, or sharing the fears of his comrades in 
connection with the proposal to light the city by gas. Because 
one of the experimental hand gas lamps for sale in the Ar- 
cade had burst, it was commonly supposed that the gas works 
would do the same, and destroy or poison all the people. 

Philadelphia’s two rivers offered many diversions to the 
boys of Boker’s youth, and he availed himself of their attrac- 
tions to the utmost. There were no steamboats to prevent the 
Delaware from freezing over, and freeze it did, to a great 
depth, every winter. A favorite exercise was the walk to Cam- 
den and back, which could be varied by a sleigh ride over the 
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routes established by regular carters. Many attractions lent 
spice to the journey. The way was lined by fakirs who had 
erected booths for the dispensing of doughnuts, gingerbread 
and spruce beer, comestibles dear to the hearts of the small 
boy of the time; rum, brandy, madeira and punch lightened 
the hearts of the older wayfarer. At night there were great 
bonfires, Russian Carnivals and barbecued oxen. In the spring 
the harbor was crowded with old sailing craft—river boats, 
tramps from the ends of the earth, and occasionally a broad- 
chested whaler, dripping oil, green with the growth of a three 
years’ voyage. The river was full of sturgeon, and one could 
stand on the wharf and see them leap, mammoth and silvery, 
in the sun. At night the river was dotted with the fires in the 
bows of the black fishermen’s boats, and the air was full of 
their melodious voices as they struggled with the giant fish. 
Many an evening George Boker watched this scene, and 
begged of the victorious fishermen a piece of sturgeon’s nose 
for a “shinny ball.” He was fond of angling in a smaller way 
on his own account, and spent many hours with Leland on the 
Schuylkill, then so plentifully stocked with fish. Nor must one 
forget the hunting for reedbirds, which then came up the 
river banks quite into city limits; the great fires.on the beach 
by night, and the reedbird suppers, with the accompanying 
soft-shelled crabs, snapper and pepper-pot. 

Peale’s Museum was then one of the “sights” of Philadel- 
phia and the weight of public opinion had not yet caused its 
removal from the old State House, where its presence was in- 
appropriate, if not a desecration. Franklin Peale had in- 
herited it from his father, the painter Charles Willson Peale. 
He had added to its wonders, and made it a profitable com- 
mercial venture. There George Boker spent many fascinated 
hours. It is an indication of the naivete of the times that the 
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stuffed lions, bears and monkeys—one of the latter was in 
the act of shaving another—the varnished sharks, crocodiles 
and snakes held a hideous and awful fascination for him. 

But there were more sophisticated spectacles which 
charmed him too. Uninhibited by the Quaker traditions which 
restrained so many Philadelphians of the time, his father took 
him to the theatre frequently from a very early age, and he 
gained from early associations that knowledge and love of 
the stage which guided him into the career of dramatist. “He 
went,” says Leland, “to every place of amusement whenever 
he pleased, and talked familiarly of actors, some of whom he 
actually knew, and their lives, in a manner which awoke in me 
an awe and a feeling as being humble and ignorant indeed.” 
Leland, who went but seldom in these earlier days, neverthe- 
less remembered Edwin Forrest in Metamora and Fanny 
Kemble in Beatrice—to say nothing of the wonderful elephant 
Columbus in an extraordinary concoction entitled The Eng- 
lishman in Siam. What wonders must not the more frequent 
visits of Boker have revealed! 

Such activities and interests, offset by the conservative 
tendencies of his schooling, formed the background of George 
Boker’s early life until his departure for Princeton College 
at the age of sixteen. In 1837, when Leland returned to Phila- 
delphia after a two years’ residence in a New England school, 
he found George Boker still a student in Walker’s school, 
where the two boys were reunited. Sears C. Walker had given 
over his school to his younger brother Joseph, another capable 
and wise master. The school was still located in the old 
Kighth Street house, but the character of the neighborhood 
had changed, rendering the situation undesirable. Says Le- 
land, “We had been accustomed to pass to our back gate of 
the school through Blackberry Alley 
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Blackberry Alley, now Duponceau Street, 
A rose by any name will smell as sweet— 


which was tenanted principally by social evils. . . . Iam not 
aware that these surroundings had any effect whatever upon 
the pupils.”’ However, the school was soon moved to the corner 
of Seventh and Chestnut Streets, and when Joseph Walker 
was admitted to the bar, it passed into the hands of Master 
B. P. Hunt, a former assistant of Walker. Hunt, says Leland, 
retained as assistant E. Otis Kendall, “subsequently a pro- 
fessor of astronomy [at the University of Pennsylvania], a 
very gentlemanly and capable instructor.” Here Boker con- 
tinued his education under happy auspices, and was regarded 
as a brilliant student. The circle of his friends included, be- 
sides Leland, a youth named Emile Tourtelot, whom the boys 
called “Oatmeal Turtledove,” and another friend whose 
uncle, a hotel-keeper, used to send him Havana cigars. In the 
company of this lad the boys would take long walks out of 
town and conduct experiments in fumigation. 

Master Hunt, while not a professionally trained school- 
master, and somewhat doubtful of his own fitness for the 
work, was nevertheless exactly the kind of liberal, enthusias- 
tic teacher to bring out the best in such pupils as Boker 
and Leland. He had a fund of curious and diverse informa- 
tion, a love of the classics, a wide knowledge of foreign 
literatures and a high enthusiasm for books and ideas. His 
flair for “belletristic fair-lettered or black-lettered reading” 
introduced young Boker to books far beyond his years and 
gave him an early start in the acquisition of that thorough 
knowledge of world literature which was in later years the 
envy of his friends, when, to quote one of them, he was 


“reading books in five languages.” Upon a boy of George 
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Boker’s temperament, the influence of Hunt was very strong. 
“He had read a great deal ‘in a desultory sort of way,” says 
Leland; “he was very fond of all kinds of easy literature; 
and when he found that any boy understood the subject, he 
would talk with that boy about whatever he had been read- 
ing. . . . There was something real and stimulative about 
him, for there was never a man in Philadelphia who kept 
school for so short a time with so few pupils, who had among 
them so many who in after life became more or less celebrated. 
For he certainly made all of us who were above idiocy think 
and live in thought above the ordinary range of school-boy 
life.” 

George Boker approached his fifteenth birthday. In the 
last three years he had attained that great height which dis- 
tinguished him above his fellows all his life. His shock of 
curls and his handsome countenance already gave early prom- 
ise of the personal distinction for which he is still remem- 
bered. The old city had formed him, and the best of it was in 
his blood. Its crudities had amused him, but its classic and 
quiet distinction had become a part of him. Of course he was 
interested in the excitements of the times. The fights of hunt- 
ers by the river over disputed reedbirds, the pelting of act- 
ors from the stage or the hissing of their speeches, the out- 
breaks of prisoners from the Walnut Street prison at his street 
corner; these things had diverted him, as they would divert 
any young boy. Like Leland, he had been thrilled by the 
guerrilla warfare of the rival fire companies which then dis- 
graced the city. These organizations, supported by private 
subscriptions, each marked the houses of its benefactors 
with the characteristic iron insignia still:to be seen in older 
sections of the city. When such a house caught fire, and the 


patronized fire company appeared to fight the blaze, their 
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rivals appeared to fight them. While the firemen fought it out, 
the house burned to the ground. These fights went to such 
limits that it was said that any young lady, desiring to see a 
murder done, had only to look out of her window any night. 
But these were surface indications; deep below flowed a 
stronger life. Good books, the conservative strength of his 
own home, the influence of his master, Hunt, his friendship 
with Leland and his knowledge of the best of the theatre— 
the excellent stock company at the Chestnut Street Theatre, 
and the visits of Macready, Forrest, Tyrone Power and Fanny 
Kemble; these proved, in the end, the stronger forces. 

In the autumn of 1838, at the age of fifteen, George Boker 
entered Princeton, or the “College of New Jersey” as it was 
then called. Here he soon found himself very much at home. 
By virtue of his greater maturity, his brilliant mind and his 
social gifts he became a natural leader of his fellows. He 
had always read widely, but now his interest in books re- 
doubled, and he became known as one of the best read men 
in college. He began also to write on his own account, and was 
regarded as the most promising poet in the school. Besides 
all this he began to manifest that personal dignity and social 
grace which were to distinguish him all his life in any com- 
pany. 

Princeton at that time was a very conservative college. 
Leland, who became a student there two years later than 
Boker, and was his closest intimate, in his journal gives a 
picture of the conditions at Princeton in those days which 
leaves no room for doubt that two eager romantics found 
their minds a bit cramped. 

“Princeton College,’ says Leland, “was entirely in the 
hands of the strictest ‘Old School’ Presbyterian theologians. 


Piety and mathematics rated extravagantly high in the course. 
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The latter study was literally reckoned in the grades as being 
of more account than all the-rest collectively. Thus, as eventu- 
ally happened to me, a student might excel in Latin, Eng- 
lish and Natural Philosophy,—in fact, in almost everything, 
good conduct included—and yet be the last in the class if he 
neglected mathematics. There was no teaching of French, 
because, as was naively said, students might read the irreli- 
gious books extant in that language, and of course no other 
modern language; as for German, one would as soon have 
proposed to raise the devil there as a class in it.” 

The zeal for the religious education of the students was so 
inordinate as almost to defeat its own ends. The day was 
punctuated by enforced prayers and gratuitous preaching. 
“There were wearisome morning prayers in the chapel, and 
roll-call every morning, and then an hour of recitation before 
breakfast, study till ten or eleven, study and recitation in 
the afternoon and evening prayers again and study in the 
evening. The Sabbath was anything but a day of rest, for 
we had the same prayers; morning attendance at church; 
afternoon, the learning and reciting of four chapters in the 
Bible; while we were expected in the evening to master one 
or two chapters in the Greek Testament.” 

The religious thinking actuating the many sermons was 
conservative, scholastic, and what would now be called “fun- 
damental.” They were “principally assertions that man him- 
self consists chiefly of original sin. . . . Another stock piece 
in the repertoire consisted of attacks on Voltaire, Tom Paine, 
and other antiquated deists or infidels.” Not only such open 
detractors were attacked, but such works of higher criticism 
as Strauss’s Leben Jesu, which George Eliot had not yet trans- 
lated, were forbidden. The New Testament must not be inter- 


preted, and “the slightest approach to explaining the most 
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absurd story in the Old Testament was regarded as out-and-out 
atheism. It had all happened . . . just as it is described.” 

The effect of these many inhibitions and prohibitions upon 
the minds of Boker and Leland, avid for all knowledge, was 
just the opposite to that intended. The prohibited books were 
explored and discussed, and the two drifted far from the 
conservative thought of their preceptors into a confirmed 
rationalism. Not only that, but the old college library was 
ransacked, and many dusty and cobwebbed corners were de- 
spoiled of books of another kind, which perhaps were not 
known to be there by the sterner members of ihe faculty, and 
had to be read by stealth. Jacob Behman was contrasted with 
the old heresies in Cardanus’ De Subtilitate Rerum; Condor- 
cet, Voltaire and the satires of Juvenal opened up new realms 
of thought; the proscribed Moyen de Parvenir, Boccaccio, 
and above all, Urquhart’s translation of Rabelais, lightened 
many hours. But the majority of their favorites were found 
among the solid classics of English literature. Sterne, Ad- 
dison, Goldsmith, Johnson, Swift, Macaulay and the works 
of Shakespeare and the leading Elizabethans were read and 
eagerly discussed. Considering the limitations under which 
they were placed, the two young students did quite well 
for themselves. But they did it for themselves. As Leland 
afterward wrote, “Later I read in the Nassau Monthly, which 
I had once edited, that if Boker and I and a few others had 
become known in literature, we had done so in spite of our 
education. . . . Discipline apart, it was literally ‘in spite of 
our education’ that we learned anything worth knowing at 
Princeton—as it then was.” 

In these excursions of the mind and spirit Boker became 
the acknowledged leader. When Leland arrived at Prince- 
ton, “Boker was,” to quote the inexhaustible Memoirs, “at the 
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end of his Sophomore year, the term having but a few days 
to run. He had rooms in:college and lived in unexampled 
style. . . . He at once took me in hand and gave me a char- 
acter. . . . He had a great influence on me. We were in 
a way connected, for my uncle Amos had married his aunt, 
and my cousin, Benjamin Godfrey, his cousin. He was 
exactly six feet high, with the form of an Apollo and a head 
which was the very counterpart of the bust of Byron. From 
boyhood he had been as precociously a man of the world as 
I was the opposite. He was par eminence the poet of our 
college, and in a quiet, gentlemanly way its ‘swell.’ I passed 
a great deal of my time in his rooms reading Wordsworth, 
Shelley and Byron, the last named being his ideal. He ridi- 
culed the Lakers, whom I loved; and when Southey’s last 
poem ‘On Gooseberry Pie’ appeared, he declared that the 
poor old man was in his dotage, to which I assented with 
sorrow in my heart. Though only one year older than I, yet, 
as a Junior, and from his superior knowledge of life, I re- 
garded him as being about thirty. He was quite familiar, 
in a refined and gentlemanly way, with all the dissipations 
of Philadelphia and New York. . . . From him I acquired 
a second-hand knowledge of life which was sufficient to keep 
me from being regarded as a duffer or utterly ‘green.’ ” 

Thus the youthful Boker is seen as not entirely bookish; 
yet his habit of rapid and eclectic reading cannot be too much 
emphasized, for his allusiveness in his later writings can be 
explained in no other way. While he was “quizzing” Leland, 
as the latter said, for his predilection for the “Lake School” 
of poetry, he was finding his own first favorites. Byron has 
been mentioned, and Leland remembered at a later time that 
they “both loved Shelley passionately.” Boker’s greatest 
admiration was reserved for the Elizabethans, especially 
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Shakespeare and the dramatists. The two young poets learned 
passages from the plays and recited them with gusto. For 
this exercise Boker had real talent, and frequently amused 
his friends in their rooms by it. He had a rich, powerful 
voice and every natural endowment for dramatic recitation 
and reading. At a later time Forrest called him “the best 
reader in America” which was high praise from the great 
tragedian. One cannot overemphasize this point, for the in- 
fluence of the Elizabethans, especially of Shakespeare, upon 
Boker’s own dramas was very strong. From the dramatists 
to the lyrists was a short step which Boker made with ease. 
He later recognized his debt as a lyrist to the English lyrists 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and spoke in a 
letter to Stedman of “my first poetical loves, Quarles, Wither, 
Raleigh and all those old fellows.” 

In this direction he was unaccompanied by Leland, as 
also in his study of the dramatists and poets of the Restora- 
tion period. Their influence is to be seen so frequently in 
Boker’s plays that it is interesting to find, in his first pub- 
lished poem “The Lesson of Life,” that enthusiastic reference 
to “the gay silken bards, whose warblings rapt the ear of 
Second Charles.” There he mentions “Etheredge, Dorset, 
Vanbrugh, Buckingham, licentious Rochester, weak New- 
castle, Sedley and soft-tongued Suckling.” These he had made 
his own in college, and he seems to have known their weak- 
nesses as well as their power. His sturdy opinions, formed 
as he read, had frequently to be revised. For instance, his 
early contempt of Wordsworth passed into a strong admira- 
tion, especially of the sonnets, for his own labors with the 
difficult technique of this form, in which he was to become 
a master, taught him to respect the achievement of Words- 
worth. He was willing to acknowledge his admiration as 
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early as 1848, when he published in his The Lesson of Life, 
the “Sonnet written on a Blank Leaf of Wordsworth’s 
Poems,” expressing his awe at “heavenly Wordsworth, holy 
Nature’s Tongue” who uttered “thoughts inexpressible to 


me.” 


Chief of his friends was Albert Dodd, Professor of Mathe- 
matics and Lecturer on Architecture. Dodd was an extraor- 
dinary man whose great influence as a teacher exceeded the 
bounds of his subject. Leland characterized him as “a genius 
of such a high order, that had it not been for the false posi- 
tion in which he was placed, he would have given to the world 
great works. The false position was this: he was the chief 
pulpit orator of the old school, and had made war on the 
Transcendentalist movement in an able article. . . . But as 
he was a man of poetical genial feeling, he found himself 
irresistibly fascinated by what he had hunted down, . . . and 
when he died actually left behind him a manuscript trans- 
lation of Spinoza’s work!” He was a fascinating lecturer in 
his chosen field of architecture. His rich, full voice, his ex- 
pressive eyes, his physical power to hold his audiences, 
caused Leland to characterize him “‘a sorcerer.” His erudi- 
tion, his ability to draw the whole world in relation to his 
subject, his power to portray, through an analysis of its 
architecture, the thought, religion, idealism and consciousness 
of a race or period, made his courses a liberal education. 
He and James Alexander, the stern old professor of rhetoric 
and philosophy, were the favorites of Boker, who distin- 
guished between them by saying, very neatly, that while 
James Alexander was an old Roman, Professor Dodd was a 
Greek. 

To a few chosen pupils, including Boker, Dodd’s home was 


open, and his conversation was as fascinating as his lectures. 
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Boker was a regular visitor and through his influence Leland. 
was admitted to the privilege. In those thrilling evenings in 
Dodd’s rooms all subjects were discussed in a manner that 
would have opened the eyes of the conservative who heard 
Dodd only in his sermons, The experience of Dodd’s friend- 
ship stimulated Boker’s mind as no previous experience 
had ever done, and he became an intimate of this curious ro- 
mantic. He was able to tell Leland how Dodd chuckled in 
secret over the young freshman’s remarks, so ingenuous a mix- 
ture of naiveté and learning far beyond his years; or that 
Dodd was willing to admit young Leland to an advanced 
course, so that there might be one in the audience who could 
understand his allusions. 

On the social side as well, Boker was eminently successful 
at college. Lathrop remembered that Princeton, at this time, 
was essentially “‘southern and aristocratic” and that a certain 
tradition of social caste was rigidly maintained there. Al- 
though Boker’s interests were so largely intellectual, he 
learned to find his place socially among his fellows. It was 
not only his abundant means that won him friends. He was 
noted already for a calm and gentle demeanor, for his 
mental poise and unruffled certitude of bearing. He had a 
patrician mind. He could not be sensible of his intellectual 
power and distinction without feeling that such gifts oblige 
one to render the more distinguished service; he could not be 
proud of his position without the consciousness of his duty to 
preserve what was best in taste. He was quiet, self-contained 
and reserved, yet without excess, distinguished, as Leland 
said, in the best sense of the word. He was “a natural exqui- 
site and arbiter elegantiarum, but free from the puppyism 
of the type.” He seemed “conscious, even as a small boy, 
that the best and brightest blade is soon rusted and ruined 
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without the scabbard of modesty. . . . This with a certain 
self-control developed itself in him to such a remarkable 
degree while very young that I have never known any other 
instance like it. . . . In after years it became a power and 
qualified him for society and diplomacy as few men are 
qualified.” These qualities, slowly developing during his 
early years, came to their full fruition in the college years, 
and marked him ever as one of a courtly old school of Ameri- 
ican manners, which passed too soon. 

Boker’s rooms became a meeting place for a considerable 
group of congenial students. Here they talked far into the 
night, as students have always done on every campus. Boker’s 
natural leadership of his fellows was not the only reason 
for their choice of rendezvous. His rooms were the most 
comfortable on the campus, and were furnished in what 
was, to the standards of students of the day, a luxurious 
fashion. Leland says “he had actually a carpet on the floor” 
(the only one in the College) “and superior furniture; also a 
good collection of books, chiefly standard English poets.” His 
furniture was so precisely arranged, that there was a joke 
among his friends that it was placed according to a plan 
chalked out upon the floor. He was liberal with his books, 
which were scorned by Leland for being “all classics and no 
curiosities.” The difference between the later work of the two 
men is perhaps indicated by this remark of Leland. Nothing 
disturbed Boker more than to have his books and furniture 
disarranged; nothing pleased his friends more than to dis- 
arrange them. This trait followed him through life. He was 
noted for the excellence of his surroundings, which always 
avoided the mistake of ostentation but revealed every thought 
for the best in taste and convenience. 


The young poet was a quiet student of human nature and 
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listened more than he talked. For a long time together he 
would sit quietly, listening with close attention to each 
speaker, and, although they did not know it, studying the 
speakers all the while. When he joined the conversation, it 
was with flashing eyes, and an eager voice which caused 
evecyone to listen. He was never, then or later, oracular, but 
having formed his opinions deliberately, he stated them with 
conviction. Human beings formed his most interesting pre- 
occupation. As Leland later remarked, “George was a deep, 
sagacious file, who studied men like books,” and he occasion- 
ally conducted experiments in human nature to test his con- 
clusions. Once, soon after Leland’s arrival at Princeton, he 
was in Boker’s rooms, when the latter laid on the table beside 
him a picture, face downward. Leland resisted the temptation 
which would have assailed any young man, to see whether 
his best friend was cherishing the portrait of a fair lady. He 
took no notice of it. At length Boker asked, “Why don’t you 
look at that picture?” Leland replied that Boker would have 
turned it face up if he had wished the face to be seen. Boker 
smiled quietly. 

“T put it there to see whether you would look at it. I thought 
you would not.” 

This emphasis of self-control went so far that Leland would 
often twit him upon his nil admirari attitude, but he knew 
when to let the mask drop. With his best friends he was as 
gay and foolish as a boy in college ought to be. He made 
frequent trips to New York, and came back brim-full of 
wonders. He had a passion for curious corners in the city and 
the quaint reminders of a past time. His explorations in the 
older sections of the city, adventures with the unexpected in 
life or architecture, sent him back voluble. The lure of the 


theatre never faded, and in his many visits to Philadelphia 
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and New York, Boker managed to see so many plays, and to 
become acquainted with so many stage people, that he was 
the envy of all his friends. 

Although physical exercise was discouraged in Princeton 
at that time and even the playing of ten-pins was punishable 
by expulsion, Boker became, during his holidays, a skilled 
athlete, and was much admired by the younger students for 
his prowess. In fact they, like Leland, regarded him as being 
“ages beyond them in knowledge of the world—man and 
woman.” So, although in Princeton there could be no sports, 
and although “all physical exercises were sternly discouraged 
as leading to sin,” George Boker was fond of these things. 
He was the best boxer, fencer and dancer in the college. His 
horsemanship was the admiration of his friends and his own 
secret delight. But he “never referred to any of these things, 
and resented being remarked for them. I used to suspect,” 
said Leland, “that with his characteristic tact he never cared 
to be absolutely distinguished for any minor accomplish- 
ment.” 

Except smoking! George Boker had a school-boy sort of 
pride in his ability to incinerate prodigious quantities of 
tobacco without ill effects. Leland joined him in this social 
habit, and their readings together and all night discussions 
were generously seasoned with tobacco. Leland tells an amus- 
ing story of their prowess. When he came to college he found 
Boker’s reputation as a smoker well established, but he, as 
a green freshman, was yet to be tested. It was the whimsical 
custom of Princeton upperclassmen to go to the rooms of 
freshmen and smoke them sick or into retreating. A group of 
older students, meeting Leland in Boker’s rooms one night, 
decided to administer the trial by smoke. And in his own 
words, “‘the cigars and tobacco were burned, and I liked it 
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extremely. Denser grew the smoke, and the windows were 
closed, to which I cheerfully assented, for I like to have it 
thick; and still more smoke and more, and the young gentle- 
men who had come to smother me grew pale. . . . But I, 
who was beginning to enjoy myself amazingly in such con- 
genial society, only filled Boker’s great meerschaum with 
Latakia, and puffed away.” One by one the visitors sickened 
and died away upon the night, leaving George Boker and his 
“Charlie” the victors of the field, to talk it out and smoke it 
out until dawn. “Boker’s great meerschaum” became the 
nucleus of a remarkable collection of pipes which the poet 
gathered from all the ends of the earth, and smoked them 
too. Until the last of his life his pipe collection was one of his 
inevitable displays to his male guests. 

The high interest in literature which had brought Leland 
and Boker so close together, now led to their writing for them- 
selves. Leland had always had more confidence in his abilities 
than Boker, and even before coming to college had occasion- 
ally had a poem accepted by a newspaper. But Boker was 
very diffident and self-critical, in spite of the encouragement 
and praise of Professor Alexander, and the stimulation of 
Leland. As boys the two had “improvised and told each other 
stories out of chivalry and fairyland.” Now they began the 
habit of criticism of each other’s work, in which the enthu- 
siasm of Leland was offset by the more critical restraint of 
Boker. In the latter’s third year the Nassau Literary Monthly 
was begun, and the next year Leland became its editor. Dur- 
ing his senior year Boker’s work appeared frequently in the 
pages of this magazine, which, it is needless to say, struck a 
very different level of taste from that of the average college 
magazine today. From February, 1842 to November, 1843, 
Boker contributed to it fourteen articles and poems, signed 
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variously “Harry,” “Froda,” “Novalis,” “E. J. R.” and 
“fy. I. R.” Except in two instances, these are not of literary 
value, but they are in every case extraordinary work for a 
college student of eighteen years. 

Their subjects reveal his interests at the time, and indi- 
cate the direction of his subsequent development. Of the 
six original poems, three are long narratives, immature in 
execution, but presenting romantic stories in a ballad form, 
a prophecy of the much greater work of this kind which he 
was later to do in such poems as ““The Ivory Carver,” “The 
Ballad of Sir John Franklin,” and the “Legend of the 
Hounds.” The three other original poems are all sonnets, in- 
dicating his early preference for a form of which he was to 
became a master unexcelled by any American except Long- 
fellow. One of these, ““A Sonnet, Written on a Blank Leaf of 
Wordsworth’s Poems,” is a sincere and mature poem. It was 
published four years later in The Lesson of Life. Of the five 
critical essays, two reflect his high enthusiasm for the materials 
of the ancient Germanic literatures. These, entitled “‘Norse 
Poetry” and “Odin,” are excellently written in a clear and 
vigorous style, brimming with his ardor for the romantic and 
robust materials of the old sagas, and fired with the poetic 
beauties inherent in them. His lamentation that they are not 
more widely translated is substantiated by his two transla- 
tions, “A Fragment from Beowulf” and “Athelstan’s Victory 
at Brunanburh” (sic), also published in the college maga- 
zine, and later included in his first published volume, The 
Lesson of Life. The Beowulf fragment is capable translation, 
little more; but the translation of Brunanburgh from the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, rises to the heights of poetry as well. 

A comparison with Tennyson’s translation of the same Old 


English poem is, of course, inevitable. It is first to be remem- 
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bered that Boker wrote his poem at the age of nineteen years 
and published it in 1848, while Tennyson wrote his in 1877, at 
the full maturity of sixty-eight years. To say that Tennyson’s 
poem is the better, under these circumstances, is no disparage- 
ment of Boker; on the other hand, the fact that the two poems 
are at all comparable is highly flattering to the earlier man. 
Boker broke the Anglo-Saxon four-stressed line into two 
lines of two stresses each, as Tennyson was later to do. He 
made the mistake, however, of introducing alternate end- 
rime, which has no part in the Old English system, and 
bound him to the conventional necessity to bring about his 
rime scheme, even at the expense of enlarging or clipping the 
language of his original. But while his version loses somewhat 
by his failure to take as full advantage of alliteration as 
Tennyson, it gains by its non-strophic character. Tennyson 
divided the poem into stanzas, thereby losing part of the 
character of the old poem. Considering the mechanical difh- 
culties imposed upon him by his scheme of alternate rime, 
Boker succeeded in remaining remarkably close to his origi- 
nal. Whether Tennyson had ever seen Boker’s poem, is of 
course a question; in any case, there is little room for the 
belief that he owed it much. There is a curious coincidence 
in their each having broken the Old English line in the same 
way and the great similarities between the first fourteen lines 
of the two poems may be significant. On the other hand, the 
natural swing of the Old English, or the fine example of 
Drayton’s “Battle of Agincourt,” may have suggested the 
short line to each independently, and when two poets each 
translate from the same original, similarities of diction are to 
be expected. The point is, that Boker’s “Athelstan’s Victory at 
Brunanburh” is a fine poem, that it was composed thirty-five 
years earlier than Tennyson’s, and in Boker’s youth, but that 
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it yet compares favorably with the mature work of the much 
older and greater poet. 

Of the other juvenilia, the most illuminating to the biog- 
rapher is the essay, “The Preéminence of the Man of Let- 
ters,” a very sincere defence of literature as a profession, re- 
flecting the struggle that was going on in Boker’s mind at the 
time. For he knew what was expected of him. His family and 
social circle thought of him as the logical successor of his 
father in his business. The pragmatic philosophy of Ameri- 
can society could tolerate literature as a polite diversion, or 
even as a profession for certain people with no social preten- 
sions; but as a career for one born to Boker’s place, it was 
not to be considered. The conflict which the young poet was 
forced to wage with this opinion is seen in this essay. His ven- 
eration of poetry at this time resembles that of the youthful 
Milton, to whom the poet was “the priest of God.” The po- 
etic fire was the divine fire, to be kept alight at all costs; the 
great literary man was the great prophet, the divine leader of 
the race. 

It was with such aspirations that Boker approached the end 
of his years at college. His graduation in June of 1842 liber- 
ated him to a larger sphere where he would find it difficult 
enough to materialize the ideas for the future which he was 
cherishing. 
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IVE years after his graduation from Princeton, the poet 
was to offer the world his first modest volume of verse, 
The Lesson of Life. It was well named to represent the period 
through which he had just passed. To be sure, in those five 
years he was far from mastering the entire lesson, but he 
accomplished a considerable schooling. He was confronted 
by the world for the first time and for the first time met the 
necessity to make his own place in it. For the first time in 
his life he had to oppose his parents’ wishes for his future, 
and he was actuated by the necessity to justify his opposition 
by good work. To this end he had to undertake the hardest 
of all quests, to find himself as a man, and more, as an 
artist. They were five years of active schooling and his masters 
were life and love and hope and death. They gave him his 
first book and his first play. 

The question of George’s future had been seriously con- 
sidered by his parents during his junior year at college. 
Knowing the inevitable clash of opinions that must result, 
Boker had avoided a definite conclusion for as long a time 
as possible. He and Leland had talked the matter over, and 
had each determined to try his fortune as an author before 
submitting to other plans for the future. Of the two at the 
time, Boker felt more inevitably impelled to this task. He 
began to feel his own powers, his own desire to speak. No 


young author ever approached his career more enthusias- 
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tically. He sailed out before the winds of life like a gay bark 
in clear sunshine, only to run foul of submerged rocks, and 
to tear and destroy himself. He was to become, perhaps, the 
most unfortunate writer in his times, for having all that most 
people crave, he was yet doomed to a life of craving for what 
no price would purchase. He met his age, and he was not of 
it; it did not comprehend him, and he was spiritually de- 
feated by it. 

These larger troubles had not yet assailed him. He was 
chiefly concerned to lessen, as much as possible, the disap- 
pointment which his parents would feel at his refusal to 
settle down normally to the management of his father’s busi- 
ness or to some other acceptable activity. Leland and he knew 
that there would be a “rumpus.” Leland later wrote of the 
situation: “My father ... and the entire population of 
North America, in those days regarded ‘literature’ . . . with 
a very evil eye, indeed, as tending to injure a ‘practical busi- 
ness man.’ . . . Among the bankers and merchants of Bos- 
ton, New York or Philadelphia, there was a deeply-seated 
conviction that even a wealthy and successful editor, literary 
man or artist was really an inferior as compared to them- 
selves. . . . I rarely met with a man grown who did not 
look down on me as an unfortunate, non-arithmetical, un- 
businesslike creature. . . . But at that time the position of 
the literary man or scholar, with the exception of a very few 
brilliant magnates who had ‘made money,’ was in the United 
States not an enviable one. Serious interest in art and letters 
was not understood, or so generally sympathized with, as it is 
now in ‘Quakerdelphia.’ ” 

Noting his hesitancy to make plans for the future, George 
Boker’s parents went quietly to work, with the result that, late 


in his junior year, he was surprised by the offer of the post 
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of Secretary to the United States Ambassador at Vienna, 
effective upon his graduation. This offer, with its consequent 
opportunities for foreign travel and for learning the ways of 
continental life, was a temptation to Boker. He was then 
thinking of the possibilities of foreign travel, which his father 
did not approve for him at that time. But the certainty that 
the routine of a diplomatic office would interfere with his 
desire to write weighed heavily against the attractiveness of 
the post. 

Moreover, George Boker was in love, or at least under- 
going incipient phases of the malady. During his last holiday 
in Philadelphia he had met Julia Riggs. She was within a 
few days of his own age, and beginning already to be noticed 
among Boker’s friends for her beauty and personal charm. 
Her father had come to Philadelphia in 1829 as an agent of 
the Riggs Bank of Georgetown, D. C., with which he had a 
family connection. Julia’s affections were not too easily en- 
gaged. Her beauty and popularity joined with her youthful- 
ness against the aspirations of the young poet. But she was 
friendly, and highly interested in his desire to write, having 
herself a natural love of poetry. In fact, George was dangling 
in such delicious incertitude that a permanent engagement 
in Vienna seemed an exile to him. For more reasons than one 
the diplomatic post was declined, but not until Boker had 
satisfied his father’s desire for a definite arrangement by 
agreeing to undertake the study of law, an evil still somewhat 
in the future, and one that might be prevented by some unfore- 
seen chance. 

During Boker’s last year at Princeton, there had occurred 
a vital change in his father’s fortunes. The panic of 1837, 
which had been so destructive of Philadelphia business, had 
left Charles Boker unshaken, and brought his name strongly 
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to the notice of banking circles in Philadelphia. He had been 
highly successful in his ‘business, although rumor reported 
him much more wealthy than he was. In 1842 he was offered 
the position of manager of the old Girard Bank, which had 
never recovered from the panic and was tottering on the brink 
of failure. A new management seemed to the directors the 
only way to save the old institution, and Charles S. Boker 
was thought to be the person most likely to save the situation. 
The offer involved a great responsibility and no small risk, 
but, should the venture succeed, it would afford a position 
much more agreeable and profitable to the elder Boker than 
his present business. The history of the Girard bank, one of the 
oldest in the country, made its fortunes very interesting to a 
man of his character, and when, by fortunate coincidence, he 
discovered the opportunity to sell his business at a consider- 
able profit, he did so, accepting at the same time the manage- 
ment of the Bank. 

The Girard Bank was one of the pioneers of American 
finance, and its crises had mirrored the crises of national 
history. It had been chartered as The United States Bank in 
1791, only ten years after the foundation of the Bank of 
North America, the first bank in the country. For six years 
after its foundation, the United States Bank did business in 
a room in Carpenters’ Hall, which had not yet been set aside 
as a national shrine. In 1797 the organization was able to 
erect a fine new building on Third Street below Chestnut. 
This interesting structure still stands, although now unoc- 
cupied; a lofty pile of white marble with a Corinthian facade, 
towering in quiet dignity over the rubbish and turmoil of 
Dock Street. It is a landmark of the old city, and one hopes 
that it may soon be put to some use to preserve it from the 


onslaught of the present. For fourteen years the United States 
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Bank conducted a prosperous business in spite of the com- 
petition of younger neighbors and the vicissitudes of national 
policy. 

But in 1811, when its charter expired, it met with se- 
rious opposition. The War of 1812, which already lowered 
on the public horizon, had induced a certain hysteria which 
led to public opposition to the renewal of the charter. It was 
supposed that the management of the bank had grown very 
prosperous, and that the consequent concentration of wealth 
in the hands of a few was a dangerous and undemocratic 
thing. Besides, much of the stock in the bank was owned by 
wealthy investors abroad, many of them in England. This 
consideration weighed so strongly in the popular mind that the 
bank was ultimately unable to obtain a renewal of its charter. 
In the meantime the astute Stephen Girard, taking advantage 
of the depreciation of the stock of the bank, bought large 
quantities of it abroad. When the affairs of the bank were set- 
tled up in May, 1812, Girard was in a favorable position to 
purchase the bank building at a low figure. There for the next 
twenty years he conducted his famous private bank, greatly 
increasing his fortune in the process. Upon his death in 1831, 
the Girard Bank, as it had come to be known, was incorpo- 
rated with a capital of one and one-half millions of dollars, 
then the third largest in the city. 

The reverses suffered by this organization during the panic 
of 1837 are indicated by the fact that, when Charles S. Boker 
accepted the management of it, the real assets were only fifty 
thousand dollars, although the nominal capital was five 
millions. Nevertheless, the new manager was able to weather 
the storm. By 1846 a reorganization became possible. Boker 
was then selected President, and occupied the position until 
his death twelve years later. In that time the Girard Bank 
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fully recovered, largely as a result of the financial wisdom of 
its President. He became recognized as a force in the busi- 
ness life of the city. Years later, in a public speech, Simon 
Cameron, the powerful Pennsylvania Senator, in referring to 
a past financial crisis, said that Boker had “saved us all from 
destruction.” But in doing so he made many enemies, who, 
after his death, instituted a suit against his estate on behalf 
of the Girard Bank, charging a considerable fraud. From 
these charges the dead financier was at length entirely cleared, 
but the painful struggle and lawsuit occupied the mind and 
tortured the heart of George Henry Boker for many years. It 
was responsible for one of his volumes of poetry and must 
occupy some space in later pages. 

At the age of nineteen years, when Boker again took up his 
residence at his father’s home in Philadelphia after his grad- 
uation, he was faced with two alternatives for the future. His 
family wished him either to enter the services of the Girard 
Bank, under his father, or to study law. His own desire to 
write was regarded as a boyish whim, a survival of adoles- 
cence, which would soon pass. Charles S. Boker occupied 
an assured position in the higher social circle of the day; 
every door was open to his son in a gay and aristocratic 
city. It was thought inconceivable that he should not settle 
down in some accepted sphere of gentlemanly activity and fill 
the social place which had been prepared for him. This 
arrangement was far from pleasing to him. On the social 
side his objections were not so strong. He loved life and 
gaiety and good company wherever he found them. But to give 
up his time to any activity that would curtail his leisure to 
write seemed impossible. He disliked both business and bank- 
ing. Finally, as the lesser evil, he arranged to read law in the 
office of John Sergeant. 
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For many years the acknowledged leader of the Phila- 
delphia Bar, John Sergeant had deeply influenced his pro- 
fession, and stamped the character of many younger lawyers 
who read with him. Although he did not die until 1852, he 
was already a grizzled veteran. In him the youthful Boker 
found a personal hero. His learning, his gentleness, his poise 
and his social power all impressed the younger man. But in 
the law itself, he could not become fundamentally interested. 
For two years he attended to his legal studies in an in- 
creasingly desultory fashion, until his marriage offered a 
means of escape. Meanwhile he was writing verse continu- 
ally—and destroying the product. Needless to say, he con- 
tinued his wide reading, not only in English, but in German, 
French and the classics as well. 

He was also taking his place in the social life of the city. 
Willis spoke of him in print a very few years later as “the 
handsomest man in America.” James Barnes, a classmate, 
remembering this time, later described him as “a young man 
of eighteen or nineteen, slight and graceful; with clear-cut 
features and curling hair, whose mobile sensitive mouth was 
just shaded by the down of youth, and whose kind frank 
eyes, rather deeply set, expressed the gentle dreamy nature 
that lay within. Anyone who met him never forgot it. There 
was a charm, a sincerity about him that won the heart, which 
made every one wish to keep his friendship and value it ac- 
cordingly. . . . Endowed with a truly poetic temperament, 
he yet had a fund of humor, and an appreciation for the good 
things of the literary and poetic world.” The bust of him, 
which Brackett the sculptor cut before he was twenty-five, 
was thought by Leland to resemble the busts of Byron. His 
love of sport, his accomplished fencing, boxing, dancing, and 
horsemanship, offset his more serious tendencies, and made 
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him at home in any company. He was a graceful conversa- 
tionalist, drawing with ease from these subjects and from his 
knowledge of the theatre and art. Leland remembered that 
“Boker had a deep love of art, but never pretended to know 
more of it than his studies and experience warranted, for he 
had no pedantry in anything.” 

This Philadelphia in which Boker was now finding his 
place was very different from the city of his birth. Two 
decades before it had still retained much of its original 
Quaker simplicity. It had not grown too wealthy, it remem- 
bered the great intellectual light and the spiritual fire of its 
beginnings. The signs of prosperity were then simple ones. 
A conservative merchant would appear in a new but sober 
carriage, and be driven down High Street behind two very 
substantial horses. Then, at the market, the owner would be 
greeted with the remark “Well, Samuel, I see thee’s got thee 
fifty thousand dollars.’ For the sum of ten thousand pounds, 
coupled with a good business, assured its possessor the com- 
fortable maintenance which was the height of his ambition. 
The intellectual life of the old city had been marked at its 
highest by the meetings of the “Wistar Party,” which, for ten 
years after the death of Dr. Caspar Wistar in 1818, kept 
alive the intellectual fire which the meetings of great men 
at his home had kindled in Philadelphia for many years. 
He had cherished an Augustan ideal; power of mind was the 
open sesame to his society. 

That the times had changed by 1843 is indicated by the 
fact that the receptions of Mrs. Rush were then the social 
focus of the city. The people who frequented her drawing 
rooms were more interested in a foreign title than a dis- 
tinguished scientist, a social lion than a great man in “old blue 


stockings,” a beau or wit than a philosopher. It is significant 
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that while she entertained in the drawing room of her great 
house in Chestnut Street, now a part of the Aldine Hotel, 
her famous husband, Dr. James Rush, the son of Benjamin 
Rush, preferred the seclusion of his study and the company 
of his books, seldom seeing his guests below. The influences 
which in earlier days had generated the Philosophical Society 
and the Wistar parties had given way to a passing show. For 
in spite of the grace and charm of Mrs. Rush, one was never 
allowed to forget that the house actually contained sixty 
thousand dollars’ worth of furniture. The daughter of Jacob 
Ridgway was known as the “Queen” of Philadelphia society 
until her death in 1857, and her influence and name persists 
today in the beautiful Ridgway Library building, whose un- 
fortunate location is a permanent reminder of the short- 
sighted restrictions which hampered the bequest. 

Boker was sufficiently the young “lion” to find a gracious 
welcome at the Rush receptions. His family, youth, personal 
charm, and his reputation for writing verses made him eligi- 
ble for Mrs. Rush’s social museum. There he went frequently, 
to meet the people of his own years,—and especially to see 
occasionally one pair of bright eyes there. But the shallowness 
of the local society troubled him. The country was becoming 
prosperous so fast that the emphasis seemed largely upon 
materialities. This condition was also felt by Leland, who 
returned in a very few years from the intellectual stimulation 
of student life in Heidelberg. “At that time there was not one 
city in the world of which so little evil could be said, or so 
much good, yet of which so few ever spoke with enthusiasm 
[as Philadelphia]. Its inhabitants were all well-bathed, well- 
clad, well-behaved; all with exactly the same ideas and the 
same ideals. A decided degree of refinement was everywhere 
perceptible, and they were all so fond of flowers, that I once 
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ascertained by careful inquiry that in most respectable fam- 
ilies there was annually much more money expended for bou- 
quets than for books. When a Philadelphian gave a dinner 
or supper, his great care was to see that everything on the 
table was as good or perfect as possible. I had been accus- 
tomed to considering what should be placed around it on the 
chairs as the main item. The lines of demarkation in ‘society’ 
were as strongly drawn as in Europe, or more so, with the 
enormous difference, however, that there was not the slightest 
perceptible shade of difference in the intellects, culture or 
character of the people on either side of the line. . . . Very 
trifling points of difference, not perceptible to an outsider, 
made the whole difference between the exclusives and the ex- 
cluded.” 

Already, one of the marks of the socially eligible was the 
dollar mark, and the meanings of price and value were be- 
coming confused in the minds of many people. Ten years 
earlier a visitor in Philadelphia so often heard the library 
of a certain gentleman mentioned with amused condescen- 
sion that he became curious. The owner of the library, he 
knew, was a scholar who had lived much abroad, and being a 
skilled antiquary with a real love of books for their own sakes, 
he had gathered together a collection of rare and beautiful old 
volumes. One day, hearing a lady say significantly of this man 
“T suppose you know what kind of books he has and how he 
obtained them?” the visitor inquired, very naturally, by what 
dishonest means the collection had been acquired. The lady, 
leaning forward confidentially, replied, “They say his books 
are all old things which he did not buy at any first-class stores, 
but picked up at old stalls and in second-hand stores at less 
than their values; in fact, they did not cost him much!” 


In such an environment, Boker found his inclination to 
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poetry very little encouraged. His father and his older friends 
advised a “practical” career in banking or law, for what was 
practical was respectable. This point of view harassed his 
entire life. His city never accepted him seriously on his most 
serious side, but finding himself without honor in his own 
country, he never sought another. Philadelphia was then in 
the process of losing her title to be called “the Athens of 
America.” In earlier days it had been supported by illustrious 
names: Franklin, James Logan, Hopkinson, Godfrey, Barker, 
Payne, Brockden Brown, West, Peale and a host of others. 
In science, philosophy and the arts she had been the leader, 
and the great men of Europe, coming to America, had turned 
to Philadelphia first of all. But in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century this supremacy was seriously challenged by the 
growth and alertness of New York and Boston. In 1820 the 
editor of the Portfolio in New York had written: “With such 
rivalry Philadelphia must yield the proud title which she has 
borne or rouse from the withering lethargy in which she 
slumbers.” Yet in four successive years, from 1822 to 1825, 
were born, in or near the city, Thomas Buchanan Read, Boker, 
Leland and Bayard Taylor. That all four of them found the 
gates of recognizition closed to them at home is significant. 
Three of them spent the bulk of their lives in other places and 
gained their reputations outside their city; Boker alone re- 
mained a part of her life, breaking his heart upon her in- 
difference. Although later in his life he was well known at 
home, and won high honors, it was always for the contribu- 
tions which seemed to him less important: his social gifts, 
his connection with the Union League, his work during the 
Civil War, his political power and diplomatic achievements. 
When he died, the Philadelphia Press summarized the strug- 
gle of his life and drew the indictment of his times in the 
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sentence, “He was better known to this generation for his 
share in public affairs than for the place he will finally occupy 
in American Literature.” 

In these earlier years, however, there was a characteristic 
lack of revolt in his demeanor. His patrician self-control 
was above paying the compliment of anger to indifference. 
He would work out his own character in his own way; the 
world must take him or leave him at his own valuation. This 
attitude was in strong contrast to that of the more mercurial 
Leland, whose letters at this period show him in constant 
hot rebellion against life and the indifference toward litera- 
ture in America. In his own deliberate way Boker, in these 
first few years of harsh experience, was working out a point 
of view which animated his whole career and gave it direc- 
tion. Strongly repelled by the bourgeois thought which di- 
rected the life of the time, his mind turned back to the ideals 
of a former period. He believed strongly in the fully devel- 
oped individual, in the entire culture of the human being 
on the intellectual and artistic sides as well as the social. 
The influence of the ancient Greek ideal which he was so 
fond of stressing in college days never forsook him, and 
we find it recurring in his plays, at every period, from the 
character of Calaynos to that of Glaucus. An anonymous 
writer in a Philadelphia paper after Boker’s death spoke 
of his frequent recurrence, during a long period of acquaint- 
ance, to the idea that a fully rounded individual should com- 
bine in one personality the characteristics of the man of the 
world, the statesman and the artist. This was his ideal through- 
out his life, and he accomplished it in a remarkable degree. 

In June of 1844 George Boker was married to Julia Riggs. 
After a courtship of several years, he had at last won the fair 


girl “of much laughter and few tears,” as he called her in a 
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letter to his friend Bayard Taylor. The wedding journey took 
them to Europe for six months. Of the extent of their travels 
little record appears, for who, indeed, would take the time 
for diary or correspondence during a first trip abroad that 
was also a wedding journey! Leland had prepared his friend 
for the trip, and aroused his curiosity by enthusiastic accounts 
of the places he had visited as a student. Boker followed 
“Charlie’s” trail through Paris to Heidelberg, and visited 
London and other places on his own account, declaring the 
journey, upon his return, the greatest experience of his life. 
It was the poet’s first visit to Europe, and his only one until 
middle life. 

Returning to Philadelphia at the end of the year, Boker 
occupied a new house at 1720 Walnut Street, which had been 
given him by his father. By this time the older aspects of the 
lower city, so dear to Boker’s youth, had greatly changed. 
The residential character of Independence Square was dis- 
appearing before the inroads of the insurance companies 
and financial institutions which surround it today. But al- 
though his father would never consent to changing his quar- 
ters, Boker was glad to follow the residential heart of the 
city to Rittenhouse Square. The house at 1720 Walnut Street 
remained his home until his death. Although the interior was 
later considerably altered, the external aspect of the house 
remained and still remains the same; a substantial but not 
too pretentious house of brown sandstone, reflecting the early 
Victorian ideal of comfort. In a few years Boker and his wife 
made the hospitality of this house proverbial, and most of the 
American literary men of Boker’s years were entertained 
there. To Leland, Taylor and Stoddard it was a second home, 
and Thackeray once visited there. 

Julia Boker’s sympathy with Boker’s literary friendships 
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was only one of the causes for the compatibility of the pair. 
The long correspondence between Boker and Bayard Taylor 
offers positive evidence that whatever faults he may have had 
were offset by an ardent admiration of his wife, throughout 
his life. With Bayard Taylor his relations were more intimate 
than with any other friend except Leland. Preserved in the 
Cornell University Library, their three hundred and fifty 
letters, beginning in 1849, reveal such an unbroken and close 
friendship of thirty years as seldom exists between two hu- 
man beings. To Taylor alone he spoke again and again, as the 
years passed, of his devotion to his wife. Fourteen years after 
his own marriage, writing to Taylor on the eve of the latter’s 
second nuptials, he advised him against the “settling down 
process” which makes, he says, a drab and commonplace 
thing of many marriages, robbing them of all freshness. 

“Let me confess,” he says, “by way of illustration. . . . 
My feelings toward my wife are as fresh as on the day when 
I first told her that I loved her. . . . I never look at her with- 
out thinking how beautiful she is. . . . Her little feet are a 
perpetual source of wonder to me. Day after day I gaze upon 
her with the same untiring admiration. . . . Nor do my 
pleasures end with the senses. All the unfoldings of her moral 
and intellectual natures are seized upon by my mind... . 
I am forever praising her fine taste, applauding her good 
deeds, wondering at her sagacity and elevating those delicate 
moral instincts which are peculiar to woman. . . . Though I 
have become her husband, I have not ceased to be her lover. 
The sour puritanical idea that the husband must rule and the 
wife obey, is odious to me.” 

Julia Boker was in every way worthy of the affection dis- 
played in this letter. A woman of social grace and fine intel- 


ligence, she perfected his home, matched his mind with in- 
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tellectual companionship, and adorned the circle of his 
friendships. She was admired by Taylor, Leland, “Dick and 
Lizzie’ Stoddard, the Stedmans and many other friends 
with whom Boker surrounded himself; and she drew to the 
circle others of her own, like Fanny Kemble, who was her 
particular friend. And, although Boker was extremely sen- 
sitive to criticism of any kind, he came, in time, to rely upon 
the critical judgment of his wife. On February 15, 1857, 
he wrote to Taylor: “I have read your ‘Summer Camp’. . . 
to my dear little wife. I hope the trial I made of it on my 
own fair critic will not offend you. Julia Boker has the most 
catholic detestation of ordinary poetry you can imagine. 
Three lines of ‘pretty good’ poetry will drive her almost 
crazy.” That he brought his own work to this same touchstone 
is also apparent. Several years earlier he had written to the 
same correspondent: “Last night I wrote, all in a breath, a 
poem of a hundred lines, which my sweet critic, my dear 
little wife, mirabile dictu! absolutely likes. This is a happy 
omen, for | do not write one verse in a hundred to please her. 
And the worst of it all is that my judgment confirms hers to 
the letter.” 

At the time of their marriage Boker and his wife were 
each but twenty-one years of age. Boker was only a few days 
older than his wife. Their first child, George, was born in the 
following year, 1845. Of their three children he alone reached 
manhood. At the age of twenty he received a commission in 
the United States Navy, and saw his first active service 
during the last year of the Civil War. Six years later he was 
appointed military aide to his father during the latter’s resi- 
dence as United States Minister in Turkey. He married the 
daughter of George M. Wharton, the distinguished Phila- 
delphia lawyer, who defended the honor and fortune of 
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George H. Boker during the many years of the Girard Bank 
lawsuit. George Boker died childless, the last of his family. 
The poet’s second child, a daughter, was born in 1846. Dur- 
ing the two brief years of her life she became the darling 
of her father, and her death was a great grief to him. Seven 
years later another child was born, to die in a few days. The 
death of these two children remained a sorrow in Boker’s 
heart which time could not efface. He spoke of it to Taylor 
years later. 

One of the peculiarities of Boker’s nature was his settled 
disposition. In this respect he offered a strong contrast to his 
closest friends, Leland and Taylor, both rovers by nature. 
Leland was a very gypsy; in fact he studied and spoke Romany 
and was adopted by gypsy tribal rites at a later time. But 
Boker, after his wedding journey in 1844, never travelled 
again until the beginning of his diplomatic service in 1871. 
An occasional restlessness assailed him, but never for long. 
It was generally satisfied by a trip te New York where he 
went frequently to see friends—Stedman, Willis, Stoddard, 
and sometimes Taylor, if he happened to be there. Even more 
attractive than these friends was the lure of the theatre. He 
had never outgrown his early love of the stage, and his fre- 
quent trips to New York, which was now the centre, fed 
his desire to try his own hand at a play. Except for such 
short visits the years before the war were spent at home. 
During the winter his writing was balanced by the social 
engagements which he always maintained. The summers were 
spent chiefly in New England. Newport was his favorite re- 
sort, but occasionally the program was varied by a summer 
at Bateman’s Point or Martha’s Vineyard. Often during the 
summer Boker would desire to be alone, and then his refuge 


was a long hike into the mountains with a pack upon his back. 
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Until the Civil War broke in upon his life he followed steadily 
this sedentary routine. Hard reading and writing were offset 
by social diversions upon an orderly and well regulated back- 
ground. 

For four years after his marriage Boker published nothing. 
During this time, however, he was continually at work; writ- 
ing, reading, forming himself, developing the maturity evi- 
dent in his first play. The feeling that a man should be well 
developed on every side led him to a hobby which followed 
him through life and is very indicative of his character. 
An instinct for mechanical form was part of his nature. He 
installed, at the top of his house, a complete metal shop, where 
he practised, at first under skilled direction, until he became 
so expert that he boasted his ability to earn his living at any 
time as a turner of metals. And this he could have done. His 
own home, and those of his friends, were afterward adorned 
with many beautiful examples of the turner’s art from his 
hands. Later in his life his hobby was watch making. The in- 
tricacy and inevitable exactness of watch mechanism always 
fascinated him. There are still in Philadelphia two fine grand- 
father’s clocks with works constructed entirely by him. The 
story is told by those who remember him, of his delight when 
a foreign clock-expert, baffled by some derangement of the 
clock in the tower of Independence Hall, remarked, “I shall 
consult Mr. Boker; he is the best clockmaker in Philadelphia.” 
The fine sense of form and structure which made him a good 
mechanic also directed his literary composition, and made his 
plays remarkable in formal perfection. 

His first volume of poetry, The Lesson of Life, was im- 
mature in some ways, but rich in promise as the work of a 
man of twenty-four. The title of the volume was deposited 
December 2, 1847, and the first copies were struck off early in 
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1848. The small book contained only 190 pages and seventeen 
poems, three of which, “Athelstan’s Victory at Brunanburh” 
(sic), “Fragment from Beowulf,” and “Sonnet on a Blank 
Leaf of Wordsworth’s Poems,” had been published earlier, 
in the Nassau Literary Monthly. 

The poetic quality of the work was by no means even, and 
one finds immaturities beside sudden bursts of real genius. 
One must note, moreover, the types of poetry and the quality 
of thought represented, as indicative of the direction Boker’s 
later work was to take. Of the seventeen poems, five are 
sonnets, representing that perfection of the Italian form for 
which the poet in later life was especially noted. His early 
mastery of this form is indicated by the fact that two of these, 
the “Sonnet to Music” and the “Sonnet on a Blank Leaf of 
Wordsworth’s Poems,” compare favorably with the best of a 
later period. Among the other poems are “The Shark,” one of 
the finest of his many ballads, “The Song of the Wind” and 
“The Song of the Scornful Lady,” denoting that his interest in 
ballad composition was of early origin. The “Ode to a Moun- 
tain Oak” is a worthy predecessor of the “Ode to America.” 

The weaknesses of the work are those to be expected in a 
young poet: an incertitude of diction at times, a tendency 
to poetic elision and the forcing of an occasional line into the 
mold of the metrical scheme, the wrenching of the rhetorical 
sequence for the sake of the rime. There is also an occasional 
lack of a sense of humor, as for instance in the “Prelude,” 
when the poet modestly relinquishes all hope to soar among 
the “birds of song” and calls his poems “unpretending songs” 


Which, ’chance, may please the bustling milkmaid’s ear. 


If there is an ear which these songs—or any of Boker’s— 


would certainly not please, it is that of the “bustling milk- 
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maid”; and the “ ’chance,” by the way, is an example of the 
elision just criticized. 

These weaknesses are offset by many powers. The quality 
of philosophic thought which was a continuous strength of 
the older poet is marked in these verses, especially in “The 
Lesson of Life,” the longest of them. This is in many ways a 
fine poem, although one has the feeling that the lesson of life 
is not yet deeply learned, and is somewhat the result of a vi- 
carious experience of life through books. The fine command 
of blank verse which marked Boker’s later plays is well il- 
lustrated in this poem. To be sure, it still resembles too 
closely the Elizabethan masters, but it is none the less under 
the perfect control of the poet. The trick of dramatic solil- 
oquy exemplified in the following passage is evidently 
learned of Shakespeare, but what better master could he have 
chosen? 


But Age’s eye dwells ever on the Past; 

Rolls back its philosophic gaze, and scans 

The varied path its eager vision roved 

From youth to feeble eld; and sees alas! 

How every tinselled idol, that its youth 

Had longed to grasp, faded beneath the touch 
Of stern unwavering Truth. 


The Lesson of Life to the young poet is that ambition is a 
deceitful guide, that fame is a transitory wraith, that even 
poetic fame, too dearly bought, follows the light of life like 
a shadow to the grave; that only Truth prevails forever, and 
Truth lies in service to mankind. The lament that “all is 
vanity,” so often to be raised by our somewhat mournful 
poet, finds its earliest expression here. 

To those poets “who pander to the present time” he sounds 


a warning in a fine passage: 
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Where are they, 
The titled poets, the gay silken bards, 
Whose warblings rapt the ear of Second Charles? 


O! Etherege, Dorset, Vanbrugh, Buckingham, 
Licentious Rochester, weak Newcastle, 

Sedley and soft-tongued Suckling, and the host 
Whose songs want now an echo, could ye tread 

The scenes of your endeavors, and there find 

How small a noise your little glory makes, 

Ye’d curse the bloated monarch whose soft touch 
Deflowered your muse, and sent her wanton to you. 


This warning he certainly takes home to himself, for surely 
no poet was ever less disposed to concede to the demands of 
what he considered a false taste of his time. This is part of the 
reason for his neglect by the readers of that time, although it 
may be regarded by some as a reason for remembering him 
now. 

The felicitous language of the passages just quoted is 
matched again and again in the volume. There is a happy 
freedom of phrase, a delight in the music of the word, and a 
simplicity that shows how well he studied his masters. In 
later life he seldom excelled in simple beauty and imaginative 
expression the opening stanza of the “Song of the Scornful 
Lady”: 


Ah! my Love hath left my side, 

How I smiled when we two parted! 
He hath fled his grief to hide; 

Proud he strode, but broken hearted. 


In fact this song is one of the best in American literature. 
A small book it was, to be sure, and a faulty one; but how 
full of promise and real beauty! Even a poet so self-critical 
as Boker might be proud to have begun so well. 
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Before the reception of the book was ascertained, the first 
of his great sorrows descended upon the poet. His little 
daughter was taken ill in the autumn and buried before the 
snow. His letters to Taylor are full of his sorrow. A year later, 
writing at the time of the pathetic death of Taylor’s first 
wife, Mary, he could not avoid the reflection, “Your grief 
has thoroughly come home to me and awakened many mem- 
ories of my little dead child.” But his life as an artist had 
actually begun. Although the first slender volume of verses 
had been almost unnoticed, there was still a play to be heard 
from, and the future beckoned him hopefully. 
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EARLY PLAYS AND EARLY FRIENDSHIPS 


HE slender appreciation of his first timid volume of 
poems did not deter Boker from consummating the pro- 
jects which his teeming invention was now proposing. While 
preparing The Lesson of Life for the press he had conceived 
the idea for a tragedy. The drama above all else had drawn 
him all his life and he now turned to the composition of 
Calaynos with an enthusiasm which marked his first ten years 
of fertile creation. During this time most of his important 
poems and plays were written. Coming almost at once to the 
full fecundity of his artistic imagination, he was unhampered 
as yet by the distrust of his own powers which, as a result of 
a long period of neglect, later assailed him. 

It was only such public neglect of his work that could ever 
have driven so intense an artist into other fields of activity. 
Yet in one way this very intensity of his nature was against 
him, for it rendered unbearable that long period of waiting 
for adequate recognition. It was not until 1882 that his early 
faith in his own powers was justified in the triumph of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini in the repertoire of Lawrence Barrett. In the 
meanwhile his artistic spirit had been atrophied by indiffer- 
ence and his versatile powers diverted, by a series of acci- 
dents, to diplomacy. During the same thirty years a great con- 
temporary, George Meredith, was stubbornly following a 
magnificent artistic ideal, contemptuously assured that a pub- 
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lic would arise at length to sustain him. Boker had no such 
gift. 

During the first nine years, however, from 1848 until 1857, 
his literary productivity was enormous. In this time he wrote 
nine plays, including his greatest, Francesca da Rimini; he 
supervised the stage production of six of them and revised 
them for the use of various actors. He published two of the 
plays in separate editions and prepared two volumes of po- 
etry, The Podesta’s Daughter and Konigsmark and Other 
Poems. His contributions appeared frequently in American 
and British magazines, and in 1856 he prepared a collected 
edition of his works in two volumes, which went into a second 
edition in a year. His activity was always feverish. A group 
of letters to his friend R. H. Stoddard adequately reflects his 
intense application. On October 12, 1852, he had just com- 
pleted The Widow’s Marriage; by November 14, he had com- 
posed Leonor de Guzman; by January 12, 1853, he had fin- 
ished negotiations for its production and written the stage 
version; by March 3, he had completed his greatest play, 
Francesca da Rimini. This amazing industry is characteristic 
of the entire early period. It is to be remembered, besides, 
that the productions of these years were painstaking, labor- 
ious work, the real basis of Boker’s claim to literary distinc- 
tion. 

Calaynos, a tragedy, the first of the dramas, is worthy of a 
place among the poet’s greatest plays, powerfully exemplify- 
ing his sense of dramatic structure and his ability to write 
blank verse of a high order. Calaynos is not a promise; it is 
an accomplishment. It was probably begun immediately upon 
the publication of The Lesson of Life, written in February and 
March of 1848, and published within that year. With a few 
changes, almost negligible in the aggregate, it was repub- 
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lished in the Plays and Poems of 1856, and in the four suc- 
cessive reprints of that book. Among the Boker manuscripts 
there are three of Calaynos: the long-hand manuscript of 
1848, probably the one sent to press, bearing a printed title 
page, and a note calling for 500 copies; the pencilled manu- 
script of 1886, the revision of the play for a contemplated re- 
publication; and the typed copy of this manuscript with pen- 
cilled changes by Lawrence Barrett, who considered perform- 
ing it. There is also the printed stage version of Samuel 
Phelps, the London actor who first performed the play, and 
the ameliorated version of this which was used by J. E. Mur- 
doch in his American presentation. A detailed examina- 
tion of these versions is interesting, but such study must 
be deferred. Certainly the version of 1848 is the best to 
read. 

Not only for its dramatic and poetic power, but because of 
its typical attitude toward men and life, Calaynos is a fitting 
inauguration of Boker’s dramatic career. In this first play he 
exhibited a characteristic for which he was continually criti- 
cized during his life; he failed to choose “native material.” 
The cry for “native material,” the shibboleth of small critics 
in America since the time when it was discovered that we were 
a nation, has worked dire harm to men like Boker, whose in- 
terests were in the romantic. Again and again George Henry 
Boker asserted that all the world, all time, were his material, 
and declared his right to let his mind range where it would. 
How, indeed, could a romantic dramatist do otherwise? 
Twenty years later in “Ad Criticum,” he wrote his final 
reply to those who assailed the use of foreign themes in 
American literature. He deplores the commercialism of the 
present, and the dearth of legend in the new America; he 


loves the footsteps of history, and revels in the imagination 
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of older days. His creed regarding the choice of his materials 
he expresses in the stanza: 


Not for myself, but for my art 
I claim all ages, every clime; 

And I shall scorn the lines that part 
Country from country, time from time. 


His attack upon the provinciality of the view that American 
literature must deal only with American themes is more than 
an artistic theory; it is based upon a quality of his mind. 
He could make little of a dramatic presentation of the present 
time. In The World a Mask and The Bankrupt, where he at- 
tempted to do so, he failed conspicuously; but given a roman- 
tic moment in past history, he was prepared to do his best. 
This fact will be seen in an examination of his greatest plays. 

Calaynos gives us a romantic and typical hero, a Spaniard 
in an indefinite past time who is pitted against the traditional 
hatred of Moorish blood. In putting this character in oppo- 
sition to a social law, Boker at once introduces his audience 
to the situation of many of his most memorable heroes and 
heroines. Almost all of them occupy anomalous positions. 
Boker delights to show how the weight of a social usage or 
convention will destroy a person who opposes it, even though 
the individual be superior to the destructive force. An in- 
dividualist, he rejoices in the stubborn soul who rises su- 
perior to a conventional law. Thus Calaynos, with his Moorish 
taint, has dared marry a pure Castilian; Anne Boleyn has 
supplanted Catharine in the affections of Henry VIII and 
sinned to do so; Leonor, because of certain traditional re- 
strictions regarding the marriage of a King, has consummated 
her love for Alfonso by becoming his mistress; Lanciotto is 
a crippled warrior whose love of the beautiful Francesca 
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seems ludicrous to those who can see only his humped back; 
and Nydia is a slave who has fallen in love with a Roman 
patrician. , 

Calaynos, as has been said, typifies this favorite situation. 
Its intense dramatic powers inhere in the spectacle of a high 
spirit set naked against the cruelty of a convention which 
scorns him; its culmination lies in the certitude of his su- 
periority to the very forces which destroy him. The ancient 
family of Calaynos has for several generations lived in the 
retirement of their province and avoided the luxurious court. 
This lent substance to the rumor in Seville that the blood of 
Calaynos bore a Moorish taint. The last Calaynos is a deep 
scholar who has devoted his life to the creation of a great 
book. He is as much devoted, however, to his young wife 
Alda, a naive and beautiful girl of an old provincial family. 
She has never heard the legend of Calaynos’ Moorish ex- 
traction and believes his blood as pure Castilian as her own. 

When at last the time comes for the family to pay its feudal 
homage to the King, a service which has long been rendered 
by deputy, Calaynos decides to go in person to the court at 
Seville, despite the warning of Alda and his domestics that, 
according to a family legend, disaster always attends the 
visit of a Calaynos to Seville. 

In Seville Calaynos meets his boyhood friend, Don Luis, 
who has become a dissolute spendthrift. The ingenuous Calay- 
nos, persuaded of the innocence of his old friend, pays his 
creditors and invites him to his home. Luis, bred in the prof- 
ligacy of the court, determines at once upon the conquest of 
Dofa Alda. His attempt at seduction is facilitated by the 
studious habits of Calaynos, who leaves his guest much to 
his own devices. In spite of such opportunity, Luis is baffled 


by the naiveté of Alda and her devotion to Calaynos. Learn- 
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ing at last that Alda is unaware of Calaynos’ mixed blood, 
Luis informs her in an effectively dramatic moment that his 
friend the Moor, unable to secure a pure Castilian to wife by 
any other manner, has purchased her from her impoverished 
father. Stunned by the charge, Alda faints, and, unresisting, 
is abducted by Luis. 

The utmost efforts of Calaynos, who is frantic with grief, 
are unavailing to discover the whereabouts of Alda. After 
many months, in the midst of a terrible storm, she returns at 
night to the castle of her husband. Abandoned by Luis, she 
has been driven at last by starvation, illness and remorse to 
return. Her story is stuff for madness to Calaynos; her 
subsequent death fires him to desperation. His reception at 
Seville has shown him the falseness of the judgments of a 
world which could hold the tradition of his blood in the bal- 
ance against all the good qualities which he might possess. His 
return to his province had been a retreat from that world 
forever, and now that world, in the person of Luis, had in- 
vaded and destroyed him. 

Giving orders for the destruction of his book, he proceeds 
to the court in search of Luis. He is met by scorn as a person 
who, because of his blood, has no rights in honor. In a series 
of encounters he demonstrates his superiority to the conven- 
tional law, and finding Luis at length, he slays him while re- 
ceiving the death wound which he covets for himself. 

Calaynos was performed in London almost immediately, 
without Boker’s knowledge or permission. The tradition sev- 
eral times repeated by critics of Boker, that he first knew 
of this performance by seeing it advertised on a playbill on 
the London theatre door is groundless, since Boker was at 
the time in Philadelphia. The true story is told by Boker 


himself, in a letter to Bayard Taylor, May 28, 1849: 
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Did you know that Calaynos had been produced at Sadler’s 
Wells, in London? According to a letter I received from some un- 
known Englishman it met with a grand reception and was an- 
nounced on the playbill for two succeeding nights. . . . This is 
the greatest literary surprise I ever experienced. . . . You will find 
the playbill in the London papers of May 11th, 12th and 13th. From 
you, my dear friend, I do not attempt to hide my delight at this 
unexpected occurrence. But know, O Bayard, that my chief pleas- 
ure arises from the rebuke which it must give the damned stinkards 
on this side, who patted my littleness on the head and thought their 
demi-appreciation was glory enough for me. . . . When you come 
to Philadelphia, I will show you my Englishman’s letter; it is 
crammed full of glory! 


Calaynos opened in London, at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, on 
May 10, 1849, with a cast headed by Samuel Phelps, then a 
popular tragedian. The New York Herald, Nov. 19, 1850, 
states that it ran there “upward of forty nights consecutively,” 
or until the end of the season, in June. This extraordinary 
run was even exceeded by one in the midwinter of 1850, when 
sixty performances were given with Miss Glyn as Alda. Cer- 
tain it is that Phelps made the play a successful one, although 
his revision of it was anything but an improvement, in a liter- 
ary sense. The cast of the first London performance follows: 


CalaVUOS9 occ aio hemes ers ... Mr. Phelps 

Dron Guiney acon Galatea niet Mr. H. Marston 

Dons Gusmao oe ak wie eee ce Mr. Belford 

Don Migtich, tex cs eke oaune estat Mr. Harrington 

Don. epee ns cuids ceigna ae aha Mr. Harris 

CGE araee ee oars ae ears vo ee ees Mr. G. R. Dickenson 
SOLO re es ereieo eet ne ate eres Mr. Hoskins 

Mirsts USULCr ee ce Le te eee Mr. Franks 

Second Usurer ict saat oe 

Baltazar? vp yaies case ee eens Mr. Wilkins 
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WENO R eee ee he ee ce en ennes Mr. C. Fenton 
UE 000) De ae et aie Mr, H. Melton 
Berenere te eo ates Schia helt 

PROMPOIALA Veet CONE ooo a hug, Miss Cooper 
ETS ey Bia Re RO ge Mrs. H. Marston 


Guests, Nobles, Attendants, Servants, Usurers, etc. 


The pirated London edition of Calaynos, “printed from the 
acting copy as performed at the Theatre Royal, London, em- 
bellished with a portrait of Mr. Phelps in the character of 
Calaynos,” (G. H. Davidson, pub., undated) shows how badly 
Phelps mutilated the original. He had no sense of poetry, and 
it appears that anything approaching philosophy was anath- 
ema to him. His object throughout the play was, of course, 
to speed the action and lessen the duration of time, but his 
method consisted of the unintelligent slashing of minor parts 
and the hacking of his own lines into a sort of doggerel. There 
are many stupid blunders; one example will suffice. In Act III, 
i, when Luis joins Alda and Calaynos, the latter walks apart 
as in deep thought. In Boker’s version: 


Alda: My Lord, we'll share thy thoughts. 


Calaynos: Nay, note me not. I must retire a while. 
Phelps insults the intelligence by his change: 


Calaynos: Nay, heed me not, I’ve just bethought me of some- 
thing I neglected ere I went from home—I’ll join you presently. 


In Act V Phelps takes the direst liberties with the original. 
Destroying entirely the scene between Miguel, Lopez and 
Calaynos in which the duel is discussed, which Boker wrote 
as a delicate satire against courtly conventions, Phelps brings 
in Oliver to describe the off-stage events, and Calaynos does 


not appear at all. Instead of the duel scene on the field, he 
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substitutes a final scene in the banquet hall, in which Calaynos 
rushes precipitately upon Luis, who has ignored the challenge, 
and slays him there. In Phelps’ rendering of this scene in 
lumbering doggerel the beautiful dignity of Calaynos’ char- 
acter is lost. Even the fine motivation of his death is sacri- 
ficed. Boker has him seek entire extermination from the 
memory of man in his forcing Oliver to promise to destroy 
his great book, a life’s work. Phelps entirely misses this. 

But one good result was effected by Phelps’ version. Boker 
learned from a study of it what a practical actor would want 
done with it. Greatly revised, and set back into poetry, it be- 
came the acting version for J. E. Murdoch in his later produc- 
tion of the play for the American stage. Although the margins 
of Boker’s copy are lyrical with his exclamations over Phelps’ 
hashing of his lines (“Phelps again, Oh, Lord!”—“Spare me, 
good Phelps”) he followed the general directions of Phelps’ 
revisions, rewriting the mutilated lines in good poetry. The 
result was a much shorter, more active play, with less descrip- 
tion and few long speeches. He adopted, for economy of stag- 
ing, the duel scene in the banquet hall, but wrote it in excel- 
lent poetry and preserved the former motivation of the death 
scene. Some of these revisions found their way into the ver- 
sion printed in “Plays and Poems,” but in general the pub- 
lished version of the play remained the same. 

It was not until a year and a half had elapsed, and The 
Betrothal had been presented in America, that Calaynos was 
played in this country. On December 21, 1850, Boker wrote 
to Taylor: “ ‘Calaynos’ is to be played in a fortnight; Mr. 
Murdoch, a good actor, sustaining the character of the hero.” 
The play opened on Monday, January 20, 1851, at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, with James E. Murdoch as 
Calaynos, and ran until January 25 inclusive. It was returned 
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to the same theatre by Murdoch for three nights, January 30, 
January 31 and February 1; it was produced by the same ac- 
tor on June 13 and 16 in Albany, on August 19 and August 
23 in Chicago and in Baltimore three nights soon after. While 
the memoranda of receipts show that Boker’s profits were 
slight indeed, the play could be called fairly successful for 
that time of short runs. But it was far from satisfactory to the 
dramatist. Answering Taylor’s query regarding the Philadel- 
phia performance, he said in a letter, February 10, 1851: 


So far as theatricals go in this city, it was a complete triumph 
. . . but, Oh heaven! it has humbled me to the dust. . . . Such 
forced conceits, such stilted bombast, such uneasy, lumbering, labor- 
ing masses of puerile vacuities in bad rhythm and worse diction I 
never had the misery of gazing on. . . . I am all in agony to pub- 
lish a new edition. 


Whether because of Murdoch’s acting or his own feeling 
that he could now improve the play, Boker was evidently ex- 
periencing one of those attacks of literary dissatisfaction 
which made him so conscientious an artist. Murdoch, at least, 
was delighted with the piece. Six months later he wrote Boker 
from Albany: 


I produced “Calaynos” last night. The actors were perfect and the 
play went off in fine style. I was delighted with its reception. The 
salon of the Museum does not hold over $250. It was about a half 
house, but the audience was of a very select character—some of the 
best people of Albany present. On Monday a committee of the 
Friends of the Drama tendered me a compliment and have requested 
a repetition of this play... . 

I never acted Calaynos so well as last night, and was rewarded 
by great applause throughout the performance. I did not cut a line 
of the play and had the satisfaction of hearing the “words” spoken 
in a manner to delight even an author. . . . The houses here are 
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poor in comparison to my previous engagements, but we have the 
legislature in session. 


There is evidence that Calaynos was later revived twice in 
America and seriously considered for production as late as 
1886. On Dec. 1, 1851, it was produced for one night at the 
Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, with G. R. Dickenson, 
who had been the Oliver of Phelps’ London production, again 
in that part, and Mr. Couldock, a regular member of the Wal- 
nut Street Theatre stock company, as Calaynos. At the same 
theatre, on April 13, 1855, it was again revived for the benefit 
of Miss Fanny Vining, who took the part of Alda. On this 
night Calaynos was played by E. L. Davenport. There may be 
more than a coincidence in the fact that it was this actor who 
was to have the honor of initiating upon the stage, only five 
months later, Boker’s greatest play, Francesca da Rimini, 
which had just been completed when Davenport appeared as 
Calaynos. At any rate, Davenport was highly pleased with 
the success of this performance, in which he “played the 
part with all the warmth and vigor of the poetry,” according 
to Durang’s History of the Philadelphia Stage. 

It seems a pity that Lawrence Barrett, who considered the 
play much later, did not use it, since the part of Calaynos was 
well adapted to his peculiar talents. That he went so far as to 
prepare a version and draw up a cast is evident from the man- 
uscript of 1886. His cuts were the most discriminating of the 
three. While he made Calaynos a much more heroic figure, 
he did not destroy the poetry of the part. He also deepened 
the villainy of Luis. First he caused Calaynos himself to tell 
Luis of the Moorish taint, thus making the more perfidious 
his betrayal of the secret. Again he deepened Luis’ obligation 


to Calaynos by causing the latter to rescue Luis from actual 
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sentence of death at the court of Spain. The part of Dofia 
Alda, however, was made deplorably weak throughout. But 
having done so much work upon the play, Barrett decided, for 
some reason, not to use it. A letter of October 1, 1886, from 
Barrett’s secretary in New York, contains the following state- 
ment: 


By Mr. Barrett’s direction I also enclose your play of Calaynos. 
Kindly let me know that you have received it safely. 


Barrett’s reasons are, of course, not ascertainable, but it is 
presumable that his failure to produce Calaynos, as well as 
his refusal to produce Nydia this same year, is traceable to 
his annoyance at a disagreement with Boker over the royalties 
from the latter’s Francesca da Rimini which he had then in 
his repertoire. Barrett, it seems to me, lost more than Boker 
by this misunderstanding. 

The publication of his first two volumes brought Boker new 
adventure, in the increasing number of his literary friend- 
ships. Whatever may have been his position with the public, 
he was one of the best known figures among the literary men 
of the day. His great capacity for friendship was rewarded by 
an enormous circle of literary friends. Leland had been his 
friend from boyhood; Bayard Taylor, R. H. Stoddard, his 
wife Elizabeth Stoddard, and Thomas Buchanan Read soon 
joined the two young men in a literary and friendly associa- 
tion curiously unspoiled for many years by professional jeal- 
ousy or personal rancor. In the case of Taylor, Leland and 
Boker this association continued unbroken until the end of 
their lives. Boker was an admirable friend, full of a sym- 
pathy and helpfulness flavored with unobtrusive tact. His un- 
limited means were always at the disposal of poorer literary 
men, especially of these friends, and later he exercised his 
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extensive influence with various newspapers and magazines to 
secure them a favorable market. His wide erudition and un- 
failing critical judgment, although they did not always con- 
duce to the surest self-criticism, were respected by his friends 
and frequently sought. Best of all were those extremely lov- 
able and human qualities that made him always a “good fel- 
low.” Although the most witty and sparkling of talkers, he 
was a tactful and sympathetic listener, and his conviviality 
made him perpetually welcome at those gatherings of robust 
wits in the rooms of Taylor and Leland in New York and in 
certain hallowed rendezvous in Philadelphia where only the 
best friends, and the best of talk, tobacco and drinkables were 
tolerated. In time the circle of his literary acquaintance wid- 
ened to include men like Stedman, Aldrich, Hayne, Simms 
and even such greater men as Longfellow, Holmes and Emer- 
son. 

The close friendship with Taylor has been perpetuated in a 
long correspondence, full of intimate personal revelation of 
both men, and marked by a sympathy and understanding such 
as two mortals seldom achieve. It began inauspiciously 
enough, as related by Bayard Taylor in his speech at the 
Union League reception for Boker, on the eve of the latter’s 
departure for Constantinople, Dec. 22, 1871. When The Les- 
son of Life was published, Taylor, who was then holding his 
first small position on the New York Tribune, was given the 
volume to review. Knowing that severity was expected of him, 
he administered it with all the enthusiasm of a young man, 
singling out especially one lyric which he unfairly accused 
Boker of plagiarizing from a minor poetess. His destructive 
criticism of the whole volume left it very little ground to 
stand upon. Soon afterward the two young men met in New 


York, when Taylor, with characteristic candor, acknowledged 
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the deed. Boker had his revenge in the opportunity to write, 
soon afterward, a critical review of some work of Taylor 
for a Philadelphia paper. The kindly and sympathetic praise 
of this article confirmed the warmth of feeling which Tay- 
lor was already beginning to entertain for its writer. These 
two poets became intimate friends. As early as 1848, Stod- 
dard met Boker in Taylor’s rooms in New York, and Tay- 
lor mentioned Boker in a letter from New York, Oct. 13, 
1848. as “one of our band,” “a most noble, glorious mor- 
tal!” The correspondence which the two friends maintained 
whenever they were separated lasted from January 19, 1849, 
until Taylor’s death in 1878, including three hundred and 
fifty-one letters. They are fine letters, high in literary distinc- 
tion, and the touching expression of that irrevocable blood- 
brotherhood, which the two swore, in the fashion of the old 
German students, early in their lives. They felt themselves 
to be kindred spirits and united minds. Boker wrote to Tay- 
lor, as early as 1851: 


Bayard, we could be very happy together. What walks, full of 
sunshine and flowers, we could take in the country, what nights over 
the poets! Both of one mind. Nothing in our natures jarring, noth- 
ing out of tune, no conflicting aims or feelings. . . . We have both 
one quality of mind which smooths all things—an almost feminine 
tenderness toward those we love, a spirit which sacrifices without 
parading the offering. Who would think this of me? .. . Are you 
laughing at me for making love to you as if you were a green 
girl? Indeed I do not mean it for a false display. 


The especial ardor of this letter was the result of Boker’s 
attempt to relieve Taylor from the gloom of grief into which 
he had fallen upon the pitiful death of his young wife, Mary 
Agnew, whom he had but recently married beside her death- 
bed. Boker’s sympathy in this sad time was as tender as a 
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woman’s, and surely no one ever needed it more than Taylor 
at this tragic end of his great love. Taylor was deeply touched 
by Boker’s sympathy. On his side, he met with perfect recip- 
rocation Boker’s question ““What are you doing? What do you 
intend doing? And what do you hope to do? Come Taylor, 
open your heart. My me loveth thy me, let them shake hands!” 
Taylor could write: 


There is much more intellectual sympathy between us. I trust 
my whole nature, good and bad, in your hands. The thought of 
your sympathy with me in my trials softens me as nothing else 
can. . . . The years before us will indeed be glorious, working hand 
in hand, helping each other on, and achieving at last, let us hope, 
a brotherhood of fame. Dear George, is it too much to anticipate 
such a destiny? 


The relationship found fruition in the enthusiastic and 
sincere reviews of each other’s poems which they wrote, Boker 
for Philadelphia and Taylor for New York journals. For 
each was publishing, from time to time in various periodicals, 
poems which later found their way into the published vol- 
umes of poetry. Manuscripts were exchanged and criticized 
on each side, with the most rigid abhorrence of anything 
shoddy. Even in the earlier years Boker exercised his growing 
influence with various magazines to secure Taylor a deserved 


hearing. In a letter of March 21, 1850, he says: 


I will speak to Graham about the poem you sent him at the first 
opportunity. I wish I could do the same to Henry Peterson, but 
he, benighted man, fancies himself one of my enemies—God forgive 
his presumption! 


In May, 1850, it appears that Boker has sold Taylor’s “The 
Pine Forest” to Hart’s Magazine for twenty-five dollars and 
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thinks that he can get the same for “the new California Bal- 
lad.” On June 14, 1850, Boker has written a review of Tay- 
lor’s “Eldorado” for some magazine. Peterson, their enemy, 
has pilloried Taylor’s poem and Boker’s review in his maga- 
zine, for which Boker damns him in the same spirit of merci- 
less scorn. The two friends improved every opportunity to 
visit each other. Boker paid frequent visits to New York, and 
Taylor, in his turn, frequently occupied the room known as 
“Bayard’s room” at Boker’s Philadelphia home, which 
matched the one later kept sacred as “George’s room” at 
Cedarcroft in Kennet Square. 

It was probably in recognition of Calaynos that the honor- 
ary degree of M.A. was conferred upon Boker by Princeton 
College in June of 1848, although that degree was sometimes 
a mere formality in those days. More important than this, 
in Boker’s estimation, was the friendship which was inaugu- 
rated with James T. Fields, the publisher, by a correspondence 
between the two poets on the subject of Calaynos. Early in 
1849, Boker received from Fields the following letter: 


My Dear Sir, 

Some weeks ago I received your fine tragedy of “Calaynos.” I 
do not know who sent it to me, but as it may have come from the 
author I take the liberty of sending this him. At any rate, I wish to 
thank him for writing a capital book if I am not personally in- 
debted to him for the copy I have. It would be superfluous for me 
to say how delighted I am in the perusal of your tragedy. Every- 
body has told you long ago no doubt how much gratification you 
have dispensed by this exhibition of your genius. I heard Longfel- 
low and Holmes speak in terms of admiration of your productions 
long ago, but their praises you have no doubt ere this received 
direct. 

Will you accept a little volume I have recently published, not so 
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much because the poems are worth the sending, as because the 
type and paper are good specimens of book-making “down East.” 
With my warmest wishes for your continued literary success, 
Very Truly Yr. Obt. Servt. 
James T. Fiexps. 


The letter was answered in kind, and the exchange of books 
and correspondence continued for years. The personal rela- 
tionship led Boker, at the height of his career, to publish his 
volumes through the house of Ticknor and Fields. 

As time went on, the correspondence with Taylor referred 
more and more frequently to certain literary people who 
became associated with them. Stoddard and his wife, whom 
Taylor had met in New York, then Thomas Buchanan Read, 
whom Taylor had known in the early days in Philadelphia, 
Charles Godfrey Leland, and later Nathaniel Parker Willis 
and Thomas Bailey Aldrich, all are mentioned with great 
friendliness. Boker was continuously helping them, and 
lost no opportunity to express his approval of their work in 
the critical reviews which he wrote tor newspapers and maga- 
zines. For by force of his own personality and because of his 
social connection, Boker was always able to secure, in various 
publications, the space in which to express his sincere enthus- 
iasm for the work of these friends. The Union Magazine, Gra- 
ham’s, Sartain’s, Lippincott’s and even the Atlantic Monthly 
for a time, accepted work upon his recommendation, and 
through his friend, Colonel George Forney, he secured a hear- 
ing with the various newspapers directed by Forney. His own 
means were put frequently at the command of his impecuni- 
ous friends, and Taylor is only one of several who were at 
times heavily indebted to him financially. 

The esteem of Boker and his wife for “Dick and Lizzie 
Stoddard” was unbounded. As early as May 28, 1849, he was 
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writing (through Taylor) to say that Stoddard’s poem had 
come too late for the July Sartain’s, where he had influence, 
and to ask Stoddard if August would “do as well. My respects 
to this glorious young poet.” In a letter to Stoddard, at the 
same time, he says: 


Does the Knickerbocker pay you? And does it pay you well? If 
it does not, stop short. . . . I am struggling to make you a char- 
acter here by holding your articles at a high price; don’t undersell 
me in New York and at the same time lower yourself. 


How much Stoddard relied upon him in these matters in 
the early years is indicated in Boker’s letter to Taylor re- 
garding a rejection which Stoddard had received from Sar- 
tain’s Magazine: 


If Stoddard had only done as I wished him to do—sent his poems 
to me instead of to the magazine—all would have been well. I 
could have gotten him the best prices for his work, and my good 
opinion would have raised him in the estimations of the Editor and 
the Publishers—in a literary point of view, I mean. . . . I could 
have managed his affairs better than he did; for without intending 
any self-flattery, I think I understand how to work the headstrong 
beast, man, better than our poor friend Dick. 


In the same strain the letters continue, demonstrating 
Boker’s frequent intercessions for Stoddard in a literary way 
and his attempts to straighten out the almost continuous and 
amusing financial tangles in which the Stoddard family were 
involved. The long friendship with the lovable Stoddards 
amply repaid him, but with Thomas Buchanan Read, the 
stormy petrel of the group, the relations were not so con- 
tinuously happy. Read was always involving himself in dif- 
ferences with one or another of his friends. The long periods 
of friendliness were broken by frequent misunderstandings 
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until the time of the war, when Read became an active Cop- 
perhead and dropped out of the group altogether. During the 
same period Boker was greatly cheered by the appreciation 
of so sturdy and discriminating a critic as E. C. Stedman. As 
the years rolled on, and the war disrupted all American life, 
their mutual affection grew. Boker and his wife visited the 
Stedmans frequently in New York. Stedman, like the others, 
loved Boker as a man and appreciated his praise so highly 
that Boker’s enthusiastic letter regarding Alice of Monmouth 
“amply repaid him for his year’s work.” 

The persistence of these friendships, and the welcome 
which always awaited Boker in the gatherings of the “band” 
at New York, speak more than any other evidence for the 
friendliness of his personality. His friends admired him as a 
man, enjoyed him as a companion and respected him as an 
artist. Their high faith in his future makes the contemporary 
reception of his work seem very inadequate. Although he was 
an eminently serious man, his letters are relieved by a charm- 
ing wit and a deep humorous appreciation of values. In his 
plays there is an underlying profound humor, generally the 
handmaiden of philosophy, satire or pathos. In his personal 
contacts with his best friends he was remarkable for an exub- 
erance of spirit, and possessed a rare ability to talk nonsense 
charmingly. Many are the references to the all-night convivial- 
ities of the little group of Taylor, Leland and Boker with 
the occasional addition of others like Stoddard, Read and 
Willis; to the extravagant puns, broad strokes of wit and the 
outrageous parodies of their contemporaries. Taylor in his 
Echo Club, a gay little book, draws his material largely from 
these occasions and Leland, in the “‘Social Hall Sketches” in 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, reflected the collective wit of the 
group. Leland speaks of the origin of these “Sketches” in his 
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Memoirs. His office at the Bulletin was a well-known rendez- 
vous for the writers in Philadelphia, and one would be likely 
to meet there any visiting literary man from New York or 
Boston. 

“George Boker,” says Leland, “would drop in every day 
after the first edition had gone to press and then there would 
be a lively time. He was eminently a wit and humorist. We 
always read to one another all that we wrote. He had so 
trained himself from boyhood to self-restraint and calmness, 
‘the Corinthian armor of a gentleman,’ that his admirable 
jests, while they gained in clearness and applicability, lost 
something of that rattle of the impromptu and headlong which 
renders Irish and Western humor so easy. I recorded these 
bon mots and merry stories which passed among us all in the 
sanctum in articles for our weekly newspaper under the name 
of ‘Social Hall Sketches’ (a social hall in the West is a 
steamboat smoking-room). Every one of us received a name. 
George Boker, being asked what his pseudonym should be, 
selected that of Bullfrog.” 

It is incidentally noteworthy that the situation then held by 
Leland in 1854, that of Assistant Editor of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, had been secured for him through the inter- 
cession of Boker, and was the first of three editorial positions 
which he assisted “Hans Breitmann” to secure during his life. 
Bayard Taylor could not unbend so easily in company as 
Boker, but in his letters to his best friend he relaxed com- 
pletely, and indulged in delightful nonsense. On one occa- 
sion the Quaker poet lamented, in a somewhat ribald jingle, 
his inability to accept an invitation to visit Boker. Boker re- 
plied in the same spirit, deferring the date in a parody of 
Taylor’s verses. Then, standing apart to survey their efforts, 
he exclaims, “You have made a pome and I have made a 
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pome, and if my pome is not better than your pome, then I 
am not as good a pote as you are!” This occasionally negligee 
aspect of their correspondence only indicates the more com- 
pletely the quality of their friendship. As Boker later wrote, 
“Dear Bayard, you are the only man with whom I can play 
the fool in entire comfort.” 

It was not all play, however. Boker, like his friends, was 
struggling, in these early years, to find himself as an artist. 
The conception of his second play followed hard upon the 
publication of his first. This was his tragedy Anne Boleyn, 
published January 1, 1850. The play was in preparation for 
almost a year. On January 14, 1849, the poet had written to 
Taylor, “I am about to write another tragedy, called Anne 
Bullen. You see I am wide awake and don’t care a damn 
for the critics.” However, that his disrespectful attitude to- 
ward the critics was merely a tune to keep his courage up, is 
shown by the subsequent letters. Perhaps no writer was ever 
more sensitive to the neglect of the public than Boker, and 
during the next two months his mercurial temperament carried 
him down into the depths. Calaynos was being neglected, and 
its author lost faith in it himself. The unauthorized London 
performance had not yet occurred, and little attention had 
been paid to the play in America. Taylor’s friendly confi- 
dence at this time did much to rescue him from his gloom. 
On March 25 he wrote to Taylor: 


I owe you more than I can tell—I owe you a complete spiritual 
regeneration—a lifting up of my intellectual being from a ‘slough 
of despond’ into a many-lighted region of hope. Your note has made 
me strong—strong to bear, and strong to achieve. Your sympathy 
is to me worth more than a flood of vulgar worship for, God is my 
witness, I care not to have my vanity tickled by the feather tongue 
of ignorant fashion; all I work for is the glorious cause of poetry; 
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nor would I hesitate to take from her hands a crown of mental 
martyrdom, nor would you, if I know you. 


In the same letter, Boker broached the subject of the pub- 
lication of Anne Boleyn: 


Will you be good enough to find out what kind of arrangement 
you can make for me with Putnam to publish my new tragedy of 
‘Anne Boleyn’? All I know about it is this; my friends say it is far 
better than ‘Calaynos,’ or indeed than anything I have yet written. 
“Calaynos’ sold well with scarcely an effort on the part of the pub- 
lisher, and it is for this want of zeal in the Philadelphia booksell- 
ers that I wish to publish hereafter in New York. 


The successful production of Calaynos in London in May 
did much to cheer Boker in his work on Anne Boleyn and by 
September 5, it was finished. On that date he wrote to Stod- 
dard, Anne Boleyn “will go to press about the 20th of this 
month.” In the meantime, deciding to hazard another publi- 
cation in Philadelphia he had come to an agreement with the 
firm of Carey and Hart. He and the publishers were to bear 
equally the cost of printing, binding and other necessary ex- 
penses, and each was to receive one-half the gross receipts 
from the sale of the books. The play was advertised for sale 
by the publishers January 1, 1850. 

There are four manuscripts of Anne Boleyn: a first draft 
in pencil; an autograph copy of this in ink as printed in the 
1850 edition; an autograph, slightly different, made for the 
1856 edition of Plays and Poems; a longhand manuscript 
in a different hand, and incomplete, dividing the lines into 
“parts” for stage use, with the cues for each part, showing that 
the play was considered for the stage. The play as printed in 
the Plays and Poems of 1856 lacks the Prologue of the 1850 
edition, and has undergone certain minor changes of diction, 


but is otherwise the same as that first printed. 
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The historical facts concerning Anne Boleyn required, of 
course, little change for the purpose of a stage tragedy, as a 
résumé of the action of the play will show. Anne Boleyn, suc- 
cessor to Katharine of Aragon as wife of Henry VIII, has 
occupied her precarious position for two years, and given 
birth to the princess Elizabeth. Henry is now tiring of her, and 
her dominant will and somewhat arrogant demeanor have 
made her enemies among the courtiers; notably her uncle, the 
Earl of Norfolk, and Suffolk and Exeter, three very powerful 
politicians. Finding that Henry would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to supplant Anne by Jane Seymour, with whom he has 
already begun his philandering, Norfolk plots with Anne’s 
enemies to secure the appearance of evidence against her. 
Mark Smeaton, her groom, and others, are bribed, and 
Smeaton is tortured, until a figmentary and perjured tissue of 
evidence is secured, implicating Smeaton himself, Sir Henry 
Norris, Arundel, and Anne’s own brother, Viscount Rochford, 
as her lovers. The gentlemen, of course, deny the accusations, 
which were false; but in spite of all denials, Rochford, Nor- 
ris, Brereton and Weston are unjustly executed. Clutching at 
every straw, the King still pretends to credit the tortured evi- 
dence of Smeaton, and Anne is condemned to the block. Only 
Sir Thomas Wyatt, Anne’s true friend from childhood, is 
saved from the wreck of accusation, to comfort her last 
moments with friendship and poetry. 

Besides more authoritative historical sources, Boker had 
access to the fourth volume of Strickland’s then popular 
Lives of the Queens of England, which he followed in the 
handling of certain scenes. On the margin of the first draft of 
the play there are four notes “see Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land” sometimes with a page reference which points to the 
London first edition of the book in 1840. Since these notes 
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bear in every case upon crucial moments in Anne’s sad story, 
the primary nature of this source is evident. When other 
writers disagree with Strickland, especially with respect to 
Anne’s speeches, Boker follows Strickland by preference. 
Wherever the speeches of various characters, as quoted by 
Strickland, admit of such treatment, Boker carries them over, 
as exactly as possible, into the play. For instance, in both the 
book and the play, Sir Wm. Kingston, Anne’s jailer, tells her 
she shall have justice, for “the poorest subject of the king 
has that.” In the scene in which Anne surprises Henry with 
Jane Seymour upon his knee, Strickland quotes Henry as 
calming the over-wrought Anne, “Be at peace, sweetheart, and 
all shall go well for thee.” Boker renders it: “Peace, sweet- 
heart, peace! All shall be well for you.” 

Boker’s originality is displayed in the genius which he 
exercises in transforming certain mere hints in Strickland to 
real motives in the action of his play, explaining as no unim- 
aginative historical facts could do the involved psychology of 
the characters. In the Lives there is a fleeting reference to 
the hatred of the Viscountess Rochford for her husband, 
Anne’s brother. Boker develops this motive into a major 
cause for Anne’s downfall. His Viscountess Rochford, weary 
of her husband, propagates by innuendo the suspicion that he 
has been guilty of incestuous relations with his sister, the 
Queen. Boker then invents the powerful scene in which the 
wicked Viscountess comes to Anne in prison to spy upon her 
soliloquies and to intensify her mental torture. From casual 
references in Strickland, Boker develops the extreme an- 
noyance of Henry at Anne’s persistent efforts to win his sym- 
pathy for the aid of the Protestant cause in Germany. The 
Lives tells of the tournament which ended when “the King 
rose up abruptly and quitted the royal balcony, with a wrath- 
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ful countenance.” Boker invents a reason for the King’s as- 
sumption of anger, and makes the incident a major link in 
Henry’s insane hallucination regarding Anne. The mere state- 
ment, made but once by Anne in Strickland’s book, that “the 
King only does it to prove me,” Boker clutches as a continu- 
ous motivation of Anne’s attitude in prison which lends much 
of the pathos to those scenes. He enlivens the bare historical 
account with an acute perception of the psychological rela- 
tionships of the characters, endowing with a living strength 
what were otherwise abstractions of history. 

One of the greatest strengths of Anne Boleyn lies in the life- 
like and dramatically powerful speeches of Anne. Boker’s 
success in these speeches is due to his wisdom in rendering 
them as nearly like the actual speeches of Anne as the de- 
mands of blank verse would permit. In most effective poetry 
he has rewritten the speeches as Strickland records them, with 
surprising fidelity to the impassioned originals. The speech 
in the court-room after Anne has been condemned is the best. 
A comparison of Strickland’s and Boker’s renditions shows 
how directly he brought over the original; with how great an 
appreciation of its fine pathos and beautiful language. Strick- 
land’s version gives it: 


Oh Father! Oh Creator! Thou who art the way, the life and the 
truth, knowest whether I have deserved this death. My lords, I will 
not say your sentence is unjust, nor presume that my reasons can 
prevail against your convictions. I am willing to believe that you 
have sufficient reasons for what you have done; but then they 
must be other than those which have been produced in court, for 
I am clear of all offenses which you then laid to my charge. I 
have ever been a faithful wife to the king, though I do not say I 
have always shown him that humility which his goodness to me and 
the honor to which he raised me merited. I confess I have had jeal- 
ous fancies and suspicions of him which I had not discretion and 
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wisdom enough to conceal at all times. But God knows, and is my 
witness, that I never sinned against him in any other way. Think not 
I say this in the hope to prolong my life. God hath taught me how 
to die, and He will strengthen my faith. Think not that I am so be- 
wildered in my mind as not to lay the honour of my chastity to 
heart now in mine extremity, when I have maintained it all my life 
long, as much as ever Queen did. I know these my last words will 
avail me nothing but for the justification of my chastity and honour. 
As for my brother, and those others who are unjustly condemned, 
I would willingly suffer many deaths to deliver them; but since I 
see it so pleases the king, I shall willingly accompany them in 
death, with this assurance, that I shall lead an endless life with 
them in peace. 


Boker’s poetic version captures the same purity and pas- 
sion, even the same words, in the dignity of blank verse: 


Queen A. 

O Father, O Creator, 
Who art the way, the life, the truth, Thou know’st 
If I deserve this death! 


My lords, 
I will not say your sentence is unjust— 
Presuming that my reasons can prevail 
Against your firm convictions;—I would rather 
Believe that you have reasons for your acts, 
Of ample power to vindicate your fames; 
But, then, they must be other than the court 
Has heard produced: for by the evidence 
I have been cleared, to all unbiassed minds, 
Of each offence ’gainst which that proof was brought. 
I have been ever to his majesty 
A faithful wife: O! could I say as truly 
That I have shown him the humility 
His goodness, and the honor he conferred, 
Deserved from me! I have, I do confess, 
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Had jealous fancies and suspicious thoughts— 
In which, perchance, I wronged him—that had I 
Been more discreet and‘ anxious to conceal, 

I had been more the queen, but less the wife. 
God is my witness, that in no way else 

Have I e’er sinned against him. 

Think not, my lords, I say this to prolong 

My heavy life; for God has fortified 

My trust in Him, and taught me how to die. 
Think me not so bewildered in my mind, 

As not to lay my chastity to heart, 

Now in my last extremity; for I 

Have held its honor far above my crown, 

And have maintained no queenly dignity 

More pure from vulgar stain. I know my words 
Can naught avail me, save to justify 

My chastity, so perilled by your doom. 

As for my brother, and those constant friends 
With me unjustly sentenced, I would die 

A thousand deaths to save their guiltless lives: 
But since it has so pleased his majesty, 

I will accompany them, most willingly, 
Through death to heaven, through pain to endless peace. 


That Anne Boleyn was considered for the stage is certain. 
In a letter to R. H. Stoddard, September 5, 1849, Boker said: 
“T have received overtures from the Haymarket Theatre for 
it. . . . I have also the assurance that Miss Cushman will 
bring it out in this country, provided she thinks her powers 
adapted to it.” The reasons for Charlotte Cushman’s not ac- 
cepting the play are not ascertainable, but there seems some 
probability that the play would have met with success upon 
the stage. Its weakness is not the fault of the writer, but in- 
heres, rather, in the very nature of the historical facts. The 
real sympathy for Anne which a spectator must feel if he is to 
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be deeply moved by her trouble, is inhibited by defects in her 
own nature. The minatory shadows of her past, of Katharine 
of Aragon, and of the king’s crime against Sir Thomas More 
committed to gain Anne, hang in retributive clouds above her. 
Her sad fate loses some of its poignancy when one remembers 
her arrogance, her headstrong will, her readiness to supplant 
Katharine in earlier days. These limitations of the material 
the poet could not entirely obviate, but he overcame them in a 
measure by Anne’s sense of guilt and sincere repentance, and 
by the fact of her real innocence of the crimes for which she 
was beheaded. The verse, too, is in some respects an improve- 
ment over that of Calaynos. The introduction of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt as philosophic commentator upon the action is a stroke 
of real genius. The scenes in the prison, in the court-room and 
at the scaffold all indicate Boker’s high dramatic powers. But 
one feels, in the aggregate, that there is in this play too little 
action, an absence of that dynamic quality which character- 
ized the poet’s best work. It is surprising, however, that the 
play did not have a wider sale in book form, for it is excel- 
lent “closet drama.” Boker wrote to Taylor, in disappoint- 
ment, October 12, 1851; “In the year of grace 1850 five 
hundred copies . . . of ‘Anne Boleyn’ were printed; at the 
present moment there have not been enough copies sold to pay 
the publisher for printing.” 

But however unfortunate the limited appreciation of the 
work of Boker by his contemporaries may have been, we must 
not consider him alone in this misfortune. It was a bad time 
for American literary men, and it is not difficult to think of 
many others of the time who were as badly treated by their 
countrymen as Boker. It was regarded as a breach of critical 
taste to regard an American literary work too enthusiastically. 
That was the provincialism of the time. Everyone knows of 
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the criminal neglect of Poe from 1832 to 1845. This man, 
greater than Boker, had just died in 1849, a victim of the 
critical indifference which had loosed the weaker, destructive 
forces in his complex nature. Hawthorne, during a great 
portion of his life, had fared but little better at the hands of 
his countrymen. Of Boker’s immediate associates, Bayard 
Taylor was barely supporting himself by turning into the 
ephemeralities of journalism those great talents which should 
have composed a more enduring stuff, and Richard Stoddard 
and Thomas Buchanan Read were then and much later. con- 
tinuously engaged in a losing battle. These are only a few of 
the many names which might be mentioned. One must con- 
clude that Boker, at this time, was treated no more slightingly 
by his contemporaries than many another literary man of his 
time. The really tragic and frustrating circumstances of his 
life, and those which prevented him from realizing his great- 
est productive capacities, were reserved for a later date. 
Besides the publication of Anne Boleyn, the year 1850 saw 
the creation of two other plays, The Betrothal and All the 
World a Mask, both of which were presented upon the stage. 
This time of rapid production was also a time of development 
in Boker’s ideas of his art. His opinions, aims and study are 
reflected largely in his many letters to Stoddard and Taylor. 
The references in Boker’s letters to Stoddard to his theories 
of poetry and his poetic standards, were generally made in 
reply to Stoddard’s questions. For “knowing my lack of edu- 
cation,” wrote Stoddard, in an article, “I continually sought 
the advice of Boker, for whose scholarship I had the great- 
est respect and in whose literary judgment I knew I could 
confide.” Boker always recommended the great English clas- 
sics as the best models; he continuously insisted on his right 
to be untrammeled by the demands of the present. This 
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of course led to the criticism so often leveled at him, that he 
echoed the older schools of writing, particularly the Shake- 
spearian. The answer to this criticism is the plain fact that 
they had formed his style; how could he be unlike them? 

He says to Stoddard, “Read Chaucer for strength, read 
Spenser for ease and sweetness, read Milton for sublimity 
and thought, read Shakespeare for all these things, and for 
something else which is his alone. Get out of your age, as 
far as you can.” His own fine dramatic poetry, and the clear 
cleavage which he always achieved between his dramatic 
and lyrical works, depended upon a very concrete apprecia- 
tion of the problem. In answering Stoddard’s questions con- 
cerning the varieties of poetic diction, he announced part of 
his own creed. His letter continues: “You also had the im- 
pudence to ask me in proudly humble style ‘what diction I 
would recommed for you.’ I tell you,—I would recommend 
diction-ary, and then no one can complain of the dearth of 
your vocabulary. . . . Seriously, Dick, there is, to my mind, 
no English diction for your purpose equal to Milton’s in his 
minor poems. Of course any man would be an intensified ass 
who should attempt to reach the diction of the ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
or aspire to the tremendous style of Shakespeare. You must 
not confound things, though. A lyric diction is one thing, 
a dramatic diction is another, requiring the utmost force and 
conciseness of expression,—an epic diction is still another; 
I conceive it to be something between the lyric and dramatic, 
with all the luxuriance of the former and all the power of 
the latter.” 

There is a great deal in these letters to Stoddard about 
the necessity for hard and consistent work, the duty to find 
one’s self, and to mold one’s style and one’s art to a sublime 
consistency with the light that is within one. He says, in 
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admonishment to Stoddard’s lackadaisical habits: “This thing 
is certain; you are now reaching a great age; you must have 
some principles of composition or, my word for it, you will 
not be capable of sustaining yourself through a long flight. 
It is all stuff about ‘singing as the birds sing.’ And grant 
that you can. The birds produce melody; harmony never. 
This waiting for the muse is a mistake. You must go to her. 
True, there are times when no poet can sing; but how are you 
to know of your unproductive seasons without fair trial? 
I hold that there is a labor connected with all great literary 
achievements sufficient to drive any but a man of genius stark 
mad. This the world will never believe. It has the idea that 
poets write as the birds sing and it is this false idea which 
robs us of half our honors. Were poetry forged upon the 
anvil, cut out with the axe or spun in the mill, my heaven! 
how men would marvel at the process! What power, what 
toil, what ingenuity! We count the myriads of men that are 
and have been, by millions; we count the poets, as we pick out 
the planets among the stars, singly and far apart. Aye, add 
them all together and how very scanty is the number among all 
the sons of men! What a wonderful, what a holy gift is this 
poetry!” 

One also remembers the high place of philosophy in the 
poetry of Boker, and the close kinship between his poetic 
form and the underlying thought, when one finds him dis- 
cussing with Stoddard the essential basis of poetry. He be- 
lieved that great poetry always embodies a philosophic idea; 
this principle he strongly exemplifies in his own greatest 
plays. “You ask me,” he writes to Stoddard, “if poetry is 
thought. I think not, but thought is an essential element in 
poetry. . . . Thought is to poetry what the bones are to the 


body,—the thing that, though invisible, and not to be seen 
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without dissection, the whole structure rests upon. Thought 
and design are one; viz. the combination of a number of 
elements to produce a given effect. Without this design . . . 
all the flowers of the fancy wither.” In Calaynos and Anne 
Boleyn as well as Leonor de Guzman, Francesca da Rimini 
and Nydia, Boker’s adherence to this conception produces that 
infusion of the underlying philosophic idea which gives his 
work, at times, a touch of sublimity. Nor is the same quality 
absent from his lyrics, for it is this very characteristic that 
gives a permanence and solidity to his sonnets with which their 
formal excellence alone could not endow them. 

He continues: “You ask if thought is not better expressed 
in prose. Read Shakespeare, the greatest thinker among men, 
in a French translation, and you will know. Then you ask if 
‘poetical’ thought may not be expressed in prose. I answer 
yes, when a statue or a picture may be expressed in prose. 
You may describe a picture in prose, you may describe a 
poem in prose, but you cannot write one. Poetry, painting, 
sculpture and music are different forms for expressing the 
same family of ideas; each art gathers around it such members 
of the family as are best adapted to its purposes. What is more 
disgusting than ‘poetical prose’? It produces the same effect 
upon me as a wax figure in the place of the statue. You feel in 
reading it that the form is wrong. . . . No true poet would 
write ‘poetical prose’ and no false one can express in this 
hybrid form what the poet expresses in his verse.” 

More than any other poetic quality, his critical expression 
at this time extolled the “sublime.” Again and again his 
letters return to the idea which was to guide his choice of his 
greatest themes. At the same time as his letters to Stoddard 
just quoted he was writing to Taylor: “I love ‘Hylas’ dearly 


and, in kind, think it equal to anything you have done. The 
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only reason that I do not prize it as highly as “The Pine 
Forest’ is that the latter is of a higher order of poetry. .. . 
In that I love the sublime above all other kinds of poetry, 
I love ‘The Pine Forest’ more.” He believes that Stoddard’s 
“Proserpine” and his own “Song of the Earth” have also a 
sublime conception. “So go on, brothers,” he continues, “and 
if we fall, we fall nobly. Better be scorched to death in the 
sun than warmed into a miserable comfort at any earthly fire. 
Huzza for the Epic! Huzza for the Tragic! Farewell, thou 
little Lyric land! In future we will visit thee only for pastime.” 

The Betrothal, the third of Boker’s plays, shows little of his 
love of the sublime and the tragic, and puts its author in 
small danger of scorching in the sun. It is a romantic comedy 
and, unlike his earlier plays, was written directly for the 
stage. While it lacks the philosophical quality of Calaynos or 
the convincingness of character delineation of Anne Boleyn, 
it derived, from the fact of its creation with a view to imme- 
diate production, a certain actability which neither of them 
had possessed. On the stage it was Boker’s most successful 
comedy and became one of the most popular of all his plays. 
It was composed, in the characteristically intense manner of 
its author, between January 1 and April 1 of 1850. On March 
21 he wrote Taylor: 


Expect little in the way of a letter from me. I am possessed. My 
new play gives me no rest. Every hour of my time is helplessly sur- 
rendered to it. I go about thinking of it all day; and in my dreams 
I see a thousand theatres all hissing it together. Alas! Alas! will no 
one lighten me of this curse of song? How often I wish myself a 
solid, stupid oaf, completely wrapped up in an impregnable over- 
coat of self-complacency, instead of a miserable wretch without even 
a skin to cover my naked feelings. Ah! did the fools only appreciate 
their happy lot, they would cease vexing us poor devils of poets, 
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leaving us alone to consume with our own internal tortures.— 


I am ambitious for a motley coat! 
Motley’s your only wear. 


I have gotten along as far as the end of “Act IV” and expect to fin- 
ish the last act in the course of two or three weeks. 


There is only one manuscript version of the play, which is 
identical with that published in the Plays and Poems of 1856. 

Boker’s predilection for characters who were in some way 
set apart from conventional society has been mentioned. In 
view of the fact that his greatest character is Lanciotto, the 
crippled brother in Francesca da Rimini, it is noteworthy that 
in the earlier Betrothal, one of the principal characters is 
also deformed. In this case, however, the sympathies of the 
audience are enlisted against the cripple, and the outcome 
is not tragic. 

Against a Tuscan background is thrown the old story of a 
daughter driven into the promise to marry an unloved rascal 
to save her family from ruin and disgrace. Costanza has been 
persuaded by her mother that her beloved father, the Marquis 
of Tiburzzi, secretly desires her marriage to Marsio, a cripple 
of low birth and lower habits, who has suddenly amassed a 
fortune by devious means. At the same time, the Marquis 
has been convinced by his scheming wife that Costanza loves 
Marsio, and, although marvelling at her choice, he has 
clutched at the last straw for his salvation and allowed them 
to become betrothed. The unfortunate Marsio, embittered by 
the social system which has snubbed him all his life, together 
with the harsh destiny which has laid a physical deformity 
upon him, takes malevolent joy in the thought that he is 
wealthy enough to purchase and render unhappy a daughter 
of the old aristocracy. To assure himself against the miscar- 
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riage of his plans, he has purchased all the notes against di 
Tiburzzi, and threatens to send him to the galleys unless the 
marriage is consummated. 

After the betrothal, Costanza meets and falls in love with 
Juranio, who reciprocates her passion. Her prospective mar- 
riage to Marsio is thus the more unendurable to her. She is 
saved by the intervention of her friend Filippia, who has 
fallen in love with Juranio’s best friend, Salvatore. By a 
complicated subterfuge, Salvatore succeeds in betraying the 
jealous Marsio in an attempt to poison Juranio. The cripple 
is promised immunity for his evil-doing on condition that he 
release Costanza and cancel all the debts against di Tiburzzi. 
Costanza is free to marry Juranio, who is wealthy as well as 
charming, and Salvatore wins his much-desired Filippia. 

The elaboration of incident and the melodramatic situa- 
tions in this play bear out the statements of the contemporary 
dramatic reviews, which Boker himself confirmed in a letter 
to Bayard Taylor, that he wrote the play “directly for the 
stage.” From a literary standpoint, the play loses by this cir- 
cumstance, although it gains in dramatic effectiveness. It is 
a better stage play than either Calaynos or Anne Boleyn, but 
it is not so good poetry in its entirety. This may be in some 
measure due to the fact that comedy was never so congenial 
material to Boker as tragedy. The characters are vigorously 
drawn, and, although they are types, they yet give a strong 
verisimilitude. The story itself is compelling and the interest 
in the main characters never flags. It is also satisfying to have 
a stage villain whom one can hate as whole-heartedly as one 
hates Marsio. 

The situation is so typical, and so many other plays have 
presented similar ones, that critics of Boker have been ready 


to find plagiarizations from various sources; the fact that 
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several plays have been alleged as the source is the best 
refutation of the charge. Lovell’s Love’s Sacrifice and Na- 
thaniel Parker Willis’ Tortesa the Usurer, both of which had 
previously been on the Philadelphia stage, have been men- 
tioned in this connection. Examination of these plays will 
show but superficial resemblance. The assertion of one writer 
that Boker plagiarized his garden scene from the balcony 
scene in Romeo and Juliet is absurd when one considers 
the many cases of an overheard love soliloquy in drama. 
To the present writer, the characters of Salvatore and Filippia 
find their obvious prototypes in Benedick and Beatrice in 
Much Ado About Nothing, yet the resemblance, confined 
merely to the type and the situation, affects in no way Boker’s 
originality. In spite of the play’s shortcomings when com- 
pared with Leonor de Guzman or Francesca da Rimini, it 
certainly represented an advance in Boker’s power as a stage 
dramatist, and merited the long run upon the stage which it 
was accorded. 

Except Francesca da Rimini, no one of Boker’s plays was 
so widely produced. It was produced five times in Phila- 
delphia and New York, holding the stage for as much as two 
weeks at a time in each of these cities. It was played also 
for two nights in London, where jealousy, rather than its own 
deficiencies, caused its withdrawal. Boker’s incomplete mem- 
oranda of the box-office receipts for the first thirty-two nights’ 
performances show a total of over nine thousand dollars, of 
which he received six hundred and ninety-eight dollars, a 
sum much larger than he realized from any other play, ex- 
cept Francesca da Rimini. 

Some of the success of The Betrothal was ungestionably 
due to the care with which it was staged, the managers taking 
full advantage of the rich settings for which it provided. The 
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press comments, both in America and England, all laid stress 
upon this fact, and Boker himself refers to it in an amusing 
letter to Stoddard, August 12, 1850: 


“The Betrothal” will be played in September; the manager is 
getting it up with unusual care and splendor. Spangles and red 
flannels flame through it from end to end. I even think of appear- 
ing before the curtain on horseback—nay, of making the whole 
performance equestrian, and of introducing a hippopotamus in the 
fifth act. What think you? Have you and your miserable lyrics ever 
known such glory? If the play should take here, you benighted 
New Yorkers will be illuminated with it immediately after it has 
run its hundredth night in the city which is so proud of its son. 


But the preparation of the play was not always so amusing 
as this suggests. Cutting out his lines or compromising with 
popular taste was always a real pain to Boker, as the follow- 
ing letter, addressed to Taylor some two weeks later, fully at- 
tests: 


Alas! alas! for my poor play, it has finally been reduced to 
nothing. There is not a shadow of poeiry left in it; and all this 
to suit a damned vulgar audience who care nothing for either 
me or my play. Before I saw you last, I had already shortened “The 
Betrothal” three several times; and the day after you left I was 
gratified with the pleasing information that I must shorten it a 
fourth time! that I must cut at least two hundred lines out of what 
was then a mere skeleton. . . . Then Mr. Richings must have a new 
“tag” in verse. (The tag is the concluding lines of a play.) How so, 
Mr. Richings; are not the concluding lines good as they stand? Oh 
yes; very fine, very beautiful; . . . but don’t you think a word or 
two addressed to the audience would produce a good effect? So I 
sat down and wrote a new “tag” and be damned to it! So that now 
my play has the stereotyped conclusion of all the “farces” that 
have ever been played. . . . Besides all this, the name of “God” 
is so disagreeable to the sinners that “Heaven” must be substituted 
for it throughout the play. Then “Hell” is harsh—a softer synonym 
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for that. The word “devil” occurs too often—down with the Devil! 
Then this joke is too broad—the passage has a double meaning. 
- . » Fool that I was ever to write directly for the stage! 


The play was finally acceptable. It opened at the Walnut 
Street Theatre, Philadelphia, on Wednesday, September 25, 
1850, and ran until October 5 inclusive, ten nights. From 
the Philadelphia papers one learns that the popular Charles 
Couldock took the leading part of the crippled Marsio while 
Miss F. Wallack supported him in the réle of Costanza. Other 
permanent members of the stock company supplied the re- 
mainder of the cast. The amusing pair of lovers, Filippia and 
Salvatore, were played by Kate Horn and Richings. Chapman 
made a very pleasing part of the clownish servant Pulti, while 
Wheatley, one of the most respected of the regular company, 
acted Juranio. 

The newspapers were very enthusiastic over the perform- 
ance, giving equal credit for its success to the actors and play- 
wright. Couldock was especially successful with the part of 
Marsio, realizing all of the power and interest which Boker 
had written into this character of the malevolent but unfor- 
tunate cripple. The opening of the play was noticed even in 
New York by the Tribune, thanks to Taylor’s influence with 
that paper. Several days later he wrote Taylor: “Bless your 
black and Greeley’s white head for that notice of my play in 
the Tribune. They tell me that said notice honors me among 
men, inasmuch as the Tribune never criticizes the Theatre.” 
That the play continued to please is revealed by a Philadelphia 
press criticism following the eighth performance: “Boker’s 
new play continues to attract full houses, and to meet with 
unqualified and deserved success. No American play has 
produced so decided an impression for a long time. Since the 
first night, it has greatly improved in acting.” 
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The triumph of the play in Philadelphia secured it an early 
presentation in New York. It opened at the Broadway Theatre 
on Monday, November 18, and ran for two weeks. The Broad- 
way was under the same management as the Walnut Street 
Theatre in Philadelphia, and Richings and Couldock went 
over to support the réles of Salvatore and Marsio with the 
New York stock company. An important change was the 
appearance of the popular and romantic Mme. Ponisi as 
Costanza, a role which she played with great success. 

The author attended the New York opening and received 
more attention than he had yet received at any time for any- 
thing that he had written. The enthusiastic accounts of the 
newspapers render the best description of the opening per- 
formance. The Herald spoke of the “classic beauties” of the 
play, comparing it with works of Sheridan Knowles and 
Bulwer. It gave a complete synopsis, and full criticism of 
the principal actors, of whom Couldock as Marsio seems to 
have done the most outstanding work. The reviewer was 
especially pleased with the costumes and stage settings. “The 
garden scene was excellent, but the banquet scene surpassed 
anything we have looked at for some time in beauty and bril- 
liancy of effect. The play of ‘The Betrothal’ will hold a high 
position in the drama of any country where it is produced, 
and adds another laurel to American dramatic fame. At the 
conclusion of the performance the principal characters were 
called before the curtain . . . and after many repetitions of 
the name ‘Boker,’ the author also came forward and modestly 
bowed his acknowledgments. . . . “The Betrothal’ will be re- 
peated every night this week. Americans go see what your 
countrymen can do and compare them with foreign authors!” 

The Betrothal returned to the Broadway Theatre for five 
nights, December 30, 1850, to January 3, 1851, inclusive. It 
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was again brought to the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, 
on April 15, 1851, and ran five nights, until April 19, when 
it gave place to Boker’s The World a Mask which opened the 
following week. In this performance, Mme. Ponisi replaced 
Miss Wallack as Costanza in the original Philadelphia cast, 
which remained in the other major characters the same. On 
December 5, 1851, the play was revived for “Mr. Craddock’s 
benefit” in Phiitadelphia when Couldock played Marsio and 
Miss Weymss, Costanza. Couldock liked the play so well that 
he included it in the repertoire of his midsummer tour with 
Kate Horn. 

During the successes of The Betrothal in America, Boker 
had opened negotiations with London managers to bring it out 
in London. Early in April, 1851, he wrote to Taylor: “Charles 
Kean has written over to me for “The Betrothal.’ When we can 
write for The Princess’ Theatre, we must be a prodigious 
fellow, of course!” But these hopes were doomed to be 
crushed, for on April 22, he writes again: 


Charles Kean, after reading “The Betrothal,” has refused it. 
He pleads many novelties on hand &c.; but I am assured by one 
deep in his ways, that the true reason is his fear of producing a 
play by an American author. My informant instances the anathemas 
which Douglas Jerrold heaped upon poor Phelps when “Calaynos” 
was produced, merely and confessedly, because the play was Amer- 
ican! Here I sit a martyr to my country. I have one chance left 
however. Webster of the Haymarket is anxious to read the play 
. . . I only hope that W. may produce it and that it may be suc- 
cessful. This is the only event that can keep me writing for the 
stage. I long to meet these damned Englishmen on their own 
ground. 


The negotiations were, however, continued in some direc- 
tion, for further failure was recorded in a letter to Taylor 
on July 5, 1851, from Schooley’s Mountain, Pennsylvania, 
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where Boker and his family were spending a vacation: 


I have received a letter from England which gives a most dis- 
mal account of theatricals in London, and concludes by informing 
me that it is utterly hopeless to expect the production of any of my 
plays, at present . . . that their production would be a serious in- 
jury to my reputation (my reputation! Heaven save the mark!) 
and a ruinous speculation for any manager. 


The correspondent mentioned in these letters to Taylor was 
a reputable literary agent in London who had undertaken to 
secure a hearing in that city for Boker’s two new plays, and 
a revival, if possible, of Calaynos. The accident which had 
first introduced Calaynos to an English audience had induced 
its author to hope that he might continue his success in that 
field with a play which had been so popular at home as The 
Betrothal, and that he might do so under circumstances calcu- 
lated to protect his own financial interests as author. Although 
he was not dependent in any sense upon the income from his 
books, he felt a deep responsibility not to destroy the market 
for those authors who had to make their living, by under- 
selling their wares. The lack of international copyright pro- 
tection at the time had rendered him helpless to demand any 
royalty for the long runs of Calaynos in London, and he was 
determined that this condition should not rise again. He was 
met by a violent anti-American prejudice and a condition of 
dishonesty in the English literary world which throws strong 
light upon those times. Boker refused to permit his plays to 
be produced without a guarantee of royalty simply because 
they were American; he violently objected to the underhand 
methods of book-reviewing which the following letter from 
his agent revealed: 


I have had several evenings with the most influential literary 
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characters of the day. Jolly evenings! and have at all times brought 
your writings on the carpet—many of them had read “Calaynos.” 
I send the “Betrothal” tomorrow to the reviewers of books of the 
“Morning Post” and “Times,” who have promised to carefully read 
it—and review it. I could get several to do this and thus by high 
encomium from such high sources excite the minds of the managers. 
I say I could effect this with the Press, but it requires that which I 
lack—money—with which alone the end we wish can be obtained. 

The most efficient way of having the plays justly dealt with is 
to make them the subject of comment and review in the leading 
journals, by articles written by first-class men, all of whom I know. 
But as I said before, they require payment to give preference. They 
can get lots of people to pay them, and how can we expect to get it 
done without? You had better sacrifice your share of the emolu- 
ments in America for the first year, and let us devote it to effecting 
the object. This is the least we can do, and as it is the uphill part 
of the business, ought to be at once attended to. 


The suggestion that he should pay to have said about his 
plays what he regarded to be only the just truth caused Boker 
to revolt so strongly that the negotiations were temporarily 
dropped. 

However, The Betrothal was destined to be performed two 
years later in London. G. V. Brooke, one of the English actors 
who had examined the play in 1851, later asked for permis- 
sion to produce it. The London Times, September 19, 1853, 
bore the information that, at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, | 
there would be seen that night the “First representation of a 
new play, in five acts, by G. H. Boker, Esq., entitled The 
Betrothal, in which Mr. G. V. Brooke supported by Messrs. 
Davenport, Belton, Edgar, Evans, Mesdames Anderton, 
Featherstone, Belton, etc., will appear.” The play ran that 
night and the following, after which it was suddenly with- 
drawn, although the houses were good. The London Times of 
September 20 carried a long destructive criticism of the play, 
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extremely satiric and unfair, evidencing a deep-rooted suspi- 
cion against any work of art of American origin. The prej- 
udice of the writer is revealed in the horseplay in which he 
indulges in giving his synopsis of The Betrothal. He exagger- 
ates the melodramatic quality of the plot and sniffs at the 
characterization. He makes capital of the fact that Boker is 
“well-known” in America, but concludes that he is not nearly 
good enough to suit an English audience. First he states that 
the work is a perfect imitation of the best English models, 
then blames it for “metaphor and extravagance.” The writer 
is, however, loud in his applause of the acting; implying 
vigorously that any success that the play might have would 
be due to the English acting rather than to the American play- 
wright. 

Boker’s comment upon this article, in a letter to Stoddard, 
October 9, 1853, is interesting: 


I have read the Times notice of The Betrothal. It is honey to 
most of the other newspaper criticisms. So far as I can gather the 
facts from private letters, the play, to begin with, was very badly 
played: the English playwriters had raised the hue and cry against 
it. “Ham-string him! Slay him! Cut him down!” was the universal 
cry of my brother dramatists. Notwithstanding, and taking the 
accounts of my enemies for authority, the play was unusually suc- 
cessful with the audience on that most trying occasion, the first 
_ night. This only added to the gall of my brother dramatists, and 
increased their exhibition of it in the newspapers; so that after 
two nights of success with the audience, the manager was so terri- 
fied by the howl of the press, and by the furious personal applica- 
tions, that he withdrew the play to save himself. I believe I have 
stated the strict truth, ergo, the play still stands a monument of 
English injustice. Mark you, it was not prejudice that caused the ca- 
tastrophe; it was fear lest I should get a footing on their stage, of 
which Calaynos had given them timely warning. 
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The confidence in himself which this letter exemplifies was 
a strong force in his youth. Success moved him little; failure 
less. Mrs. Pennell, in the biography of her uncle, Charles 
Leland, speaks of Boker’s early successes, calling him “the 
most natural, least affected of men, with a head too strong 
to be turned by any triumph of his own or praise of others.” 
Nor could the vicissitudes of his own fortune lessen his genius 
for friendship. The year 1850, a mixture of teasing half- 
success and aggravated failure for him, found his beloved 
Taylor deep in the valley of the shadow. This youthful poet 
of twenty-eight, who had already faced trouble in many guises, 
was now confronted with the great tragedy of his life. The 
love of his youth, gentle Mary Agnew, was dying. Their 
early marriage had been forbidden by Mary’s parents, and 
for several years they had kept secret troth with each other 
and bided their time. In the spring of 1850, Mary fell ill, and 
her recovery was soon despaired of. In every way, by personal 
ministrations, financial aid, and a continuous correspondence, 
Boker attempted to lighten his friend’s grief. “Oh, God! 
Bayard,” he wrote, “would that it were in my power, by some 
sweeping sacrifice of myself, to stay your poor Mary’s de- 
parture.”’ In October, Taylor determined to consummate his 
plan to marry Mary, and wrote Boker that they would be wed 
at what he was certain was her death-bed. Boker replied: 


I am proud to know that you bear your afflictions, as you do, 
with heroic patience—proud that my sympathy has, in some meas- 
ure, softened your grief, and prouder in the hope that I may here- 
after be able to soothe, if not to heal, your wounded heart. I shall 
never be cruel enough to insult you with the idea that you should 
endeavor to forget that moment of agony which you are to pass 
at dear Mary’s bed-side— No, God forbid! Let years roll over us— 
let all things else fade from our memories—let even poetry be a 
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vanished dream—yet we will never cease to dwell on this sad 
theme; for it is now the holiest part of your life, and in days to 
come will be the most sacred to look back upon. . . . Am I not 
right? Do you not know that in you Mary cannot die?—that all 
your love, all your sufferings, all the influential part which she 
filled in your nature, is as imperishable as though her life were 
stretched to doomsday? You have no doubt told her these things, 
for the thought that she now forms a part of your actual being must 
indeed be grateful to her. I know that all this is merely the com- 
monplace prosing on such ills as afflict us poor mortals daily; but 
your particular case comes home to my feelings so strongly that 
I cannot help it. I must say something to you and I know nothing 
better to say. 


Mary died in December and Taylor came to Boker at the 
latter’s invitation. In his letter Boker had written: 


I cannot fill the place of Mary but, before God, I will love you, 
serve you, cling to you, until I rest where she may now be sleep- 
ing. Bayard, this is no vain proffer of friendship. I never offered 
such feelings to man before—I never felt them. You are the only 
one to whom the secrets of my heart shall be entirely open. Will 
you receive me with the same confidence as I commit myself to 
you? 


It was long before Taylor could resume the old activity of 
body and spirit. After a visit in Philadelphia with Boker, he 
returned to New York, but Stoddard sent such reports of his 
listlessness that Boker hastened over to see him. Writing later, 
in January, Stoddard refers to the visit of Boker and indi- 
cates a great improvement in Taylor. 


Poor Bayard! he passed the better part of a night with me. 
You know from your own feelings how I must have felt. A hun- 
dred times I was near bursting into tears, but smothered my grief 
for his sake. . . . Noble, noble fellow, how bravely he looks his 
great calamity in the face! what a lesson he has taught my weak- 
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ness! With what a holy resignation he looks back upon his broken 
destiny and with what a calm front he looks into his blank future! 


By March Taylor was again deeply immersed in his work 
on the Tribune, finding in it the needed antidote. He had suc- 
ceeded in a financial recuperation as well, and sent Boker a 
draft in a letter in which he urged him to pay another visit 
to New York. But, with two new plays demanding to be 
written, Boker could not go. He replied: 


It is too hard that the best friend I have should be separated 
from me by miles. I am glad to know that you have escaped from 
pecuniary troubles. If I can ever aid you further in this way you 
must not hesitate to tell me so; for I make such bad use of my 


money generally that I should feel proud to employ it in one good 
deed before I die. 


The friendship with Taylor was but one of the many forces 
which were mellowing Boker’s spirit. In the first three years 
of active literary creation he had established a reputation, 
both on the stage and off, and had formed a valuable group of 
friendships which were greatly to sweeten life for him in a 
later less happy time. Discounting his few disappointments, 
with real confidence in his future, he was turning now with 
zeal to the new fields which he saw before him. 


CHAPTER IV 
HIS ART COMES OF AGE IN LEONOR DE GUZMAN 


FTER his success in comedy with the romantic Betrothal, 
Boker turned his efforts, with less success, to social sat- 
ire. The World a Mask, finished by the middle of December, 
1850, had been begun the previous September, within five 
months after the completion of The Betrothal. Like The Be- 
trothal, it was written “directly for the stage,” and while it 
loses in literary power, it demonstrates its author’s keen sense 
of acting values. It is distinctly for the stage rather than for 
the closet. On October 15, 1850, Boker was “hard at work” 
on the play, which he then called “The Sycophant’”; on De- 
cember 21, he wrote Taylor that it was finished and would 
soon be produced. Since this play competes with The Bank- 
rupt for the last place in excellence among Boker’s plays, he 
was justly dissatisfied with it upon its completion. On January 
14, 1851, he wrote to Taylor: 


I read my new play to an audience of actors the other day; and 
what was my astonishment to find them all delighted with it, both as 
an acting play and as a literary production. Even now convinced as 
I am of their honesty, I am hardly satisfied with my own... . 
They are all eager to play it and full of prophesies as to its ‘im- 
mediate’ future success. I shall never believe this until I see it, nor 
need you. ... It is a damn bad play and all the praise in the 
world can make it no better. 


The three manuscripts of the play differ slightly. The 


earliest, in the author’s handwriting, represents the printed 
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version. A second, the work of a theatrical copyist, had been 
revised under the author’s supervision for stage presentation. 
Less important lines are cut to hasten the action, and nine new 
speeches at the end allow the principal actors a more effective 
closing. The typed copy of 1886, made for the contemplated 
complete edition of Boker’s work, follows the changes of the 
stage version. 

The play is a satire upon the tendency of society to elevate 
the mere appearance of respectability above true virtue. The 
scene is laid in contemporary London in an upper level of 
society analogous to the one Boker knew best in America. The 
central theme involves the love of Rylton and Lucy Willbury, 
daughter of a wealthy society matron, Lady Willbury. This 
lady has agreed with Sir Hugh Blumer, the uncle and guard- 
ian of Rylton, to permit the betrothal of the two. Galldove, 
another nephew of Sir Hugh, who has resided in Italy for 
several years after his uncle has disinherited him for one of 
his escapades, now returns to London. Through the interces- 
sion of his friends, especially Rylton, he is restored to favor 
with the old Baronet. Planning to dispossess Rylton, he 
spreads a report of irregular relations between his cousin and 
a certain Countess di Crespo, who, although her character 
is secretly suspected, has become a fad in London society by 
virtue of her beauty and title. Galldove succeeds in weaving 
a chain of circumstantial evidence against Rylton which 
causes Sir Hugh to dispossess the latter and elevate Galldove 
to favor. Lady Willbury also causes Lucy’s engagement to 
Rylton to be broken and gives permission for Galldove to 
marry her, although Lucy is unwilling. Galldove’s perfidy is 
revealed by the appearance of Fernwood, who proves the 
Countess to be a sham, his own poor and untitled sister, who, 
after her seduction by Galldove, is being used as his dupe 
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to regain his former position of favor with his uncle. Rylton 
is restored to the good will of his uncle and the hand of Lucy. 

These situations enabled Boker to draw upon his extensive 
knowledge of the social types of his time and to release his 
scorn of the social foibles of the day. His deep knowledge 
of his material gave the play a note of authenticity which is 
one of its chief charms. The background of the action is 
always convincing, whether it be the drawing room or the 
gambling house. Unlike so many social comedies of the time, 
it presents a group of ladies and gentlemen who talk and act 
like ladies and gentlemen. Yet the play presents certain 
causes for dissatisfaction to admirers of Boker. The language 
is prose, with occasional lapses into blank verse, and lacks 
the distinction of expression which characterized his poetical 
drama. The plot has inherited certain stock situations of the 
eighteenth century without the exuberant wit which redeemed 
the best of this comedy and his own next play, The Widow's 
Marriage. The comic elements are forced, and the wit, instead 
of being the subtle essence which permeates the comedies of 
Sheridan and Goldsmith, seems a surface adornment. Boker 
himself recognized both the melodramatic restrictions which 
the plot imposed upon him and his own incompatibility with 
this form of composition when he wrote Taylor in October, “I 
am hard at work on “The Sycophant,’ a detestable wretch; 
but I hope to bring him to justice somewhere in the fifth act. 
I started to make this play a comedy, but, alas, the serious 
element keeps crawling in whenever I forget myself in the 
heat of composition.” The faults of this play taught him what 
to avoid in his much better work, The Widow’s Marriage, but 
the truth is that he was not adapted to the writing of social 
comedy and had slight success with it. He was at his best when 


deeply moved by a sense of human sorrow or weakness. His 
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gusty spirit required the wings of poetry to bear him aloft, 
and he could not trifle. 

On April 15, 1851, a Philadelphia paper announced that 
the play was being rehearsed at the Walnut Street Theatre. 
It opened on April 21 with a cast composed largely of 
the regular members of the stock company. Charles Couldock 
played Galldove, and Mme. Ponisi the sham Countess Teresa, 
perhaps the most effective stage parts. The play ran for eight 
successive performances. . 

Although its author did not consider the play sufficiently 
literary to include it in his collected works, it possesses a 
certain stage effectiveness which elicited a considerable praise 
from the press. These encomiums failed to convince the au- 
thor, however, who amusingly reveals his reaction to Taylor 
in a letter written the day after the opening: 


I can give you some account of the success of my new play... . 
Last night was the fateful trial. Never was a comedy worse played 
to a better-natured audience. Why the actors were so imperfect, why, 
in consequence, the best effects were marred, and the whole edge 
taken off the wit (such as it is)—why, at the very climax of the 
fifth act, the stage fell into doubt and confusion—why the prompt- 
er’s voice was oftener heard than the actors—why scraps of dia- 
logue that belonged in one part of the piece came halting into an- 
other, why the mere drift of my words was given, instead of the 
words themselves—why, notwithstanding all this, the curtain fell 
amid cheers and calls, instead of flying benches, cat-calls and yells 
of derision—the devil, who must have had a proper care of the 
whole thing, only knows. The piece was completely successful, 
much to my astonishment. . . . This is the last play which I shall 
write for the stage for many a day. 


The incessant literary activities of the last two years were 
now beginning to affect Boker, temperamentally and physi- 


cally. He began to feel a cramping influence in his environ- 
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ment, and to envy men like Taylor and Leland, who travelled 
everywhere, and led what seemed to Boker a most romantic 
life. During this time, his desire to travel was constantly meet- 
ing the opposition of his wife and his family, who disliked 
roaming, and wished to stay at home. On March 26, 1851, he 
wrote to Taylor: 


My fixed state is narrowing me in... I, of all men,—as a 
dramatist—should see my fellows under all skies and circumstances. 
But I am hedged in with flowers—I am bound with garlands—I am 
prostrated with sighs, I am stupefied with tears. . . . We all have 
our troubles; this is mine. I wish to travel—to see the world—to 
escape this paralyzing atmosphere of Philadelphia society. . . . 
But “Good Lord!” say my family, “you are a gentleman, you must 
move in the best society.” 


Besides this dissatisfaction, Boker suffered another annoy- 
ance in May of this year in the first occurrence of that eye 
trouble which hampered him throughout his life. This attack, 
which necessitated the temporary cessation of his work, fol- 
lowed upon a period of extremely trying labors, which he de- 
scribed to Taylor in a letter early in April, just before The 
World a Mask was produced. 


This is my first night of rest for two weeks. Oh Lord! how busy 
I have been! And at such miserable work too. Correcting the er- 
rors of two transcriptions of “The Betrothal” for Charles Kean, cut- 
ting down “Anne Boleyn” into stage shape and going over “All the 
World a Mask” again and again. I never knew what hard work is 
before. 


From such arduous tasks Boker had been occasionally 
finding relief in the writing of non-dramatic verse, visiting 
even that “little lyric land” which he had recently scorned. 
In the last two years several of his poems, notably “Sir John 
Franklin” and the “Song of the Earth,” had found their way 
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into magazines. He now determined to publish another volume 
of non-dramatic verse, a resolution which he thought it neces- 
sary to justify to Taylor in February: 


Do you know I have a disgust for the drama and am about to 
write enough miscellaneous pieces to form a volume for publica- 
tion, in order to cure myself of the aforesaid dramatic disgust. Is 
not this ingenious? The greater disgust, which I shall feel at the 
publication of the volume, is to drive me back to the drama with 
a new relish. 


That the new venture was in some measure due to his despon- 
dency at the small recognition which he had received is also 
apparent. The feeling of dissatisfaction which began as a 
result of overwork and his desire to travel, increased during 
the following years until it assumed at times the proportions 
of despair. Not because he stood in need of money, but as a 
matter of simple justice to other literary men, he worried over 
the fact that such a hard-working author as he could earn so 
little. His magazine contributions had paid him so poorly that 
he wished to vindicate them by publication in a volume. On 


April 26, 1851, he wrote to Stoddard: 


Alas! Dick, is it not sad that an American author cannot live 
by magazine writing? ... Of course it is little to me whether 
magazine-writers get paid or not; but it is much to you and to a 
thousand others. Therefore I should be doing you and the thousand 
others an injustice if I did not endeavor to obtain the highest price 
for my poems. 


The sense of failure which he experienced in the field of 
magazine writing was increased when he contemplated the 
poor sale of his published volumes. A letter to Taylor a few 
months later says of the forthcoming volume, which had been 


called The Podesta’s Daughter: 
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I know this book will not take; I know that I shall not sell the 
whole of a wingle edition. Then why, in the name of wonder, am I 
to publish it? I am either a blind fool, or am doomed to be a 
martyr. : 


A small edition of only 500 copies was published, in January, 
1852, by Carey and Hart, Philadelphia. Although copies of 
the book are rare, the poems were all reprinted without change 
in the more accessible Plays and Poems, except that “Love- 
lorn Lucy” is replaced, in the latter volume, in its proper 
position in The Betrothal, Act V, iii. 

While the work in this slender volume is not all of the same 
high quality, much of it is among Boker’s finest work. “The 
Podesta’s Daughter,” “The Ivory Carver,” “I have a Cot- 
tage,” “A Ballad of Sir John Franklin,” these are remembered 
by anyone who ever reads them. Besides these, Boker again 
turned his hand to the sonnet, including twelve in this vol- 
ume, some of them among his best. 

“The Podesta’s Daughter” is a dramatic dialogue based 
upon a strongly ironical situation. Duke Odo, who has gone to 
the wars twenty years before in the belief that Giulia, whom 
he loves, has given her affection and her pledges to another, 
returns greatly changed to find her father, the aged Podesta, 
mourning over the grave of the beloved. From the Podesta, 
Odo learns too late the true story; that Giulia’s father, fear- 
ing that Odo’s advances to one so far below him in position 
as Giulia could lead only to her seduction, had caused her to 
be removed, and false reports of her betrothal to be published. 
Odo, proud of spirit, had gone to the wars, and Giulia had 
died of grief within the year. A contemplation of the ruin 
of human lives by pride and misunderstanding lends to the 
poem the essential philosophic quality which always displays 
Boker at his best. This poem is one of Boker’s most effective. 
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“The Ivory Carver,” one of the greatest of Boker’s poems, 
again achieves the quality of sublimity which he recognized 
as the highest faculty of his art. This poem alone would 
entitle him to a place among the great poets; trembling with 
ecstasy, impassioned with the sense of the high calling of 
art, and constrained to the compass of a beautiful form. It is 
an allegory of an artist who sees hidden beneath the sightless 
grain of a piece of ivory the perfect expression of human 
life. He gives his life to the embodiment of this vision; in 
hunger and pain, and while he and his family are starving 
to death, he works on to incorporate the gleam which he has 
caught, translating into the form of the Christ which he is 
carving the lesson of his own sadness. His crucifix is a work 
which transcends time, a perfect expression of sublime idea 
which still “shall preach” when all that we know has passed 
away; 


When a stranger, on the Appian road, 

May ask where Saint Peter’s ruins stood; 

And a simple hind, who tills the soil 

O’er Rome’s foundations, may pause from toil, 
And say he knows not. 


This excellent poem is an expression of all of Boker’s con- 
viction of the high mission of art. In a world of ephemera the 
one eternal expression of the soul lies in the most perfect work 
of art. The poem embodies the pure flame of a poet’s spirit. 

“The Song of the Earth,” for which Boker expressed a 
strong personal liking in a letter to Taylor, seems much less 
effective than “The Ivory Carver,” although it also owes much 
of its quality to the expression of the underlying philosophical 
idea. But it is philosophy divorced from life. The highest 
passion and power were evoked in Boker’s work by the con- 
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templation of life, and when he becomes abstractly phil- 
osophical he becomes dull. “The Song of the Earth” is en- 
tirely abstract; it needs the human application to give point 
to its reflection. The conception is, as the poet said of it, “sub- 
lime”; but it is also bookish. The personalization of the 
planets is derived from the classics, and has no point, except 
in the case of Mars and Venus, to the modern reader, who, 
to his shame, knows often no other Gods—or stars. The 
metrical quality of the poem also seems more artificial than 
that of Boker’s other similar work. 

“TI Have a Cottage,” one of Boker’s most-quoted lyrics, 
is all the more noteworthy because it is a type of poem which 
he seldom attempted. It is not merely an unmotivated nature 
poem, but gains concreteness by the turn of the last two 
stanzas which link up the appreciation of nature with a 
human life. The diction is simple and the form fits the ma- 
terial in a compelling manner. Boker had some qualms about 
publishing it, when he found that Leigh Hunt had written a 
poem of the same general character, under the same title. 
He submitted the matter to both Taylor and Stoddard, who 
could see no danger of a charge of plagiarism. He did well 
to publish it. The high appreciation of nature which marks 
so many passages in his longer works, he but too seldom 
expressed within the compass of a single lyric. Later, in a 
letter to Stedman, he made reference to his abhorrence of the 
artificial and untrue treatment of nature by some poets of 
the time: 


You know what doleful mistakes some of our poets make when 
they come to Nature. What curious bowquets they make for her, com- 
posed of the earliest Spring and the latest Autumn flowers, all 
blooming together. They see nature in my lady’s conservatory, and 
fancy they know all about her. If we had a list of “Poets that should 
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? 


be turned out to grass,” what a string of them there would be! I 
save myself by keeping my eyes on a well-thumbed copy of “Botany 
of the Seasons”—American Edition. 


The other poems in the volume, while not so important as 
those just mentioned, are all noteworthy. “The River and 
the Maiden,” which the author described to Taylor as “a 
lackadaisical affair,” is really much better than he thought it. 
“The Vision of the Goblet” is a fine hymn to Bacchus glori- 
fying the beauty and freedom of Greek life. “A Ballad of 
Sir John Franklin” is an adequate foretaste of the work which 
the poet was to do in his later poems of the Civil War. The 
sonnets demonstrate his mastery of this high and delicate art, 
and the list includes such famous and powerful ones as “Lear 
and Cordelia” and “To Andrew Jackson.” 

Certainly the volume deserved a better fate than its writer 
had predicted for it. However, it sold poorly and Boker was 
much disheartened. As he wrote to Taylor: “For all I can 
see, every work of mine—the poor things on which I once 
counted so hopefully—falls still-born from the press, per- 
haps never to rise again. Yet I do not despair; I work on, not 
for fame, but because I love my art and cannot live with- 
out it.” 

However, he determined once again to push his fortunes in 
England. His efforts two years earlier had proved thoroughly 
discouraging. Now Thomas Buchanan Reed undertook to send 
to his friend Thomas Delf, a London journalist and literary 
agent, a copy of the new volume. A correspondence ensued 
between Boker and Delf. The latter, who liked “The Ivory 
Carver,” requested permission to have it illustrated and 
published in the first issue of The Artist, a periodical which 
he designed to bring out beginning the following July. He also 
offered to attempt to secure the performance of Boker’s plays 
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in London and asked that new ones be sent him. Some of his 
letters reveal again the baffling conditions which confronted 
a young American author in London at that time. In June 
he wrote: 


Your position with regard to popularity in England is that of a 
magazine waiting the application of the lighted match which I shall 
endeavor to apply. Your success in “Calaynos” might have been 
fruitful in continuous and permanent results had it been immedi- 
ately followed by another romantic play. “Anne Boleyn” was not 
considered suitable for representation. Had it been, the continued 
stimulus would have secured the desired result. However, I think 
the surest course is to familiarize the public with your name and 
I will endeavor to insert one of your poems in each number of my 
journal. . . . Mr. Wehnert’s drawing [for “The Ivory Carver’’] is 
now in the hands of the best engraver on wood in this country, Mr. 
W. J. Linton, and I shall send you the first proof I can obtain. Mr. 
Wehnert’s friends consider this drawing the best thing he has done. 
Any new poems you may produce, that you would like to see re- 
published here, I will be pleased to insert if the subject, like “The 
Ivory Carver,” will admit of illustration. In the course of a year, 
having by these means accumulated illustration, there will be some 
inducement to a publisher to undertake their production and to add 
others. Such appears to me to be the only course open in the ab- 
sence of your undertaking to become your own publisher... . 
When your plays arrive, I will take steps to have them represented 
and published. Things dramatical are in a very low condition here 
at present, but I hope you will not fail of an audience. Allow me 
to dissent to your opinion that “pushing your fortunes with your 
own hand would involve any sacrifice of self-respect.” . . . How- 
ever, we will humor you in the notion. 


The Artist, however, failed for lack of financial support, 
and although Read, who was on his way to Italy to become 


a portrait painter, personally delivered to Delf the manu- 
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scripts of Boker’s new plays, the agent was not able to secure 
their acceptance. Read, who for the next two years sent Boker 
all the gossip of Europe, wrote characteristically upon his 
arrival in London: 


We arrived here after a pleasant and rapid voyage about ten 
days ago and we have occupied nearly our whole time in sight- 
seeing. . . . I delivered the manuscript of “Francesca” to Delf. The 
picture of “The Ivory Carver” has gone down the country to the en- 
graver; therefore I could not see it. Delf seems to be all ready to 
publish his new venture “The Artist,” only he has not the ¢in and 
has thus far been disappointed by some one who was to furnish the 
same. He speaks most highly of your “Carver,” also of the picture. 
. . - There is an article in “The Christian Remembrancer” for July 
—the high church review of England—which treats of some of the 
modern poets; among the rest—Smith, Lowell and Read! ... 
Smith, although largely sold here, does not hold the exalted posi- 
tion among the upper ten critics of England which his friends claim 
for him. However, I am told that nothing since Byron in the way of 
verse has sold equal to Smith. What a comment on the public taste! 
Tennyson barely lives off the income of his books together with his 
pension,—the Brownings don’t pay expenses! Robert’s especially!! 


A. H. Wehnert had made the illustration for “The Ivory 
Carver” before Delf found that he had not, in Read’s elegant 
phrase, the “tin” to publish it. By what devious paths it 
passed, during the next four years, to the ownership of the 
“T]lustrated London News” is not known, but it was published 
by that paper in January, 1857, with the poem reduced to a 
mere fragment. The picture is so much in the popular taste of 
that day that the less said of its artistic merits the better. A 
more creditable study of the same subject was painted in 
the next year by the versatile Read, who by this time had 


entirely forsaken poetry for the palette. He thought it the 
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best thing he had ever painted, and sent it to Boker in Phila- 
delphia. His letters, like the following, were always vivid 
with enthusiasm for his work and the people he met: 


Did I or did I not write you from England? I have had so many 
good intentions to write you that really I have quite forgotten 
whether they ended there or not. Since I have been here, I have been 
waiting to do something at your picture before writing you, but 
thus far have not found the model which I want for the “carver.” By 
the way, when you write tell me about the age you imagine him to 
be, and any suggestions in regard to costume would be most ac- 
ceptable. I have the canvas andthe rough design chalked out, but I 
want to be sure before proceeding. The precision with which all 
artists work in these old cities is very different from the hap-hazard 
way at home, and even IJ have caught the infection. . . . By the 
way, I have painted the two Brownings—they have gone to spend the 
winter in Rome. I spoke of you to them and they already knew 
through the press of your proceedings and had seen some of your 
floating poems and praised them. When I told them that you were 
our Shakespeare, they offered no objection. 


If The Podesta’s Daughter was indeed published, as its 
author told Taylor, to cure him of his “distaste for the drama,” 
it proved an efficacious remedy, for within a few months he 
was hard at work on two plays, The Widow’s Marriage and 
Leonor de Guzman. The former was completed by September 
1, 1852, when Taylor was informed, “I am about producing 
a new play at the theatre, a comedy, “The Widow’s Marriage.’ 
I have some little faith in its success, but pray for me, pray 
for me, dear Bayard.” The negotiations proceeded slowly. On 
October 12, Stoddard received the word: ‘‘ ‘The Widow’s 
Marriage’ has been accepted by Marshall. But now comes the 
trouble. He has no one, nor for aught that I can see will he 


have one, who can fill the réle of the principal character. 
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A woman was engaged for the purpose, but on trial she fell 
short of the requirements of the part.” 

“Marshall” was E. A. Marshall, then manager of the Wal- 
nut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, and the Broadway Theatre, 
New York. His success at both houses with three of Boker’s 
plays would have assured a ready hearing for The Widow's 
Marriage as well, had an actress been found for the difficult 
part of Lady Goldstraw. This obstacle was not surmounted. 
The play did not see the light until 1856, when it was pub- 
lished in the collected Plays and Poems. 

The two manuscripts of The Widow’s Marriage, the au- 
thor’s autograph and the theatrical copy, are identical with the 
published version. This social comedy of “the reign of 
George II”’ presents a situation in which a daughter is denied 
her right to youth and love by the unthinking vanity of a 
mother who refuses to retire to the background. Enlisting 
the aid of every known artifice to defeat the ravages of time, 
the old widow, Lady Goldstraw, holds court for her several 
scheming suitors and keeps her daughter, Madge, as much as 
possible in the background, lest the age of the mother become 
too apparent by the sight of the daughter. Madge, aware that 
beneath the vanity and foibles of her mother is a really good 
heart, seeks to reform her, with the help of her cousin, Harry 
Goldstraw. Harry succeeds in inducing Lord Guy Ruffler, a 
gay and profligate acquaintance, to drive off the other suitors 
and effect a sham marriage with the widow, whom he cures 
of her foibles in one day of arrogance and bills. His more 
serious attentions to Madge, however, bring Harry to the 
jealous recognition of the fact that he loves Madge himself, 
but has taken her so much for granted that he never realized 
it. Madge, who has secretly loved Harry for a long while, 
accepts his suit, the widow is cured and Lord Guy humbled. 
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Of Boker’s three social comedies, this is the best. The 
Bankrupt and The World a Mask lost a great deal by being 
written in a prose form; but more than that they lack the 
exuberance of this play. That the author learned in the school 
of Goldsmith and Sheridan is evident, but the work does not 
lose originality as a result. While the situation is highly 
farcical, there is a certain underlying depth which the comedy 
of manners of the eighteenth century lacked. Even Lady Gold- 
straw, certainly the most theatrical of all the characters, is 
not superficial. She manifests a deep-seated reality; and it is 
this which made the part impossible for any but a quite 
talented actress. For her foibles we should dislike her, yet 
we do not because of an innate goodness which only the most 
intelligent acting could give the part. For the serious mind of 
Boker, the play is excellent foolery. The scene (Act II, ii), in 
which the suitors all appear at once for the old lady to make 
her choice, is excellent fun, and the alternate wooing of the 
widow by Hopeful, the poet, and Ruffler, is delightful. As a 
farcical character, the servant Darkly is a masterpiece, with 
his psalm-singing pretences and his satanic practices. The 
play gains more substantiality than the average farce by the 
presence of Madge, Harry and Travers, three real people, and 
gentlefolk. Madge is one of Boker’s most interesting and lov- 
able characters. The Widow’s Marriage should have been suc- 
cessful if presented upon the stage. There are many good 
opportunities for effective “business” on the part of skillful 
actors, and the lines are always witty and pithy—though 
never better than that delightful bit, in which Lady Goldstraw, 
scolding Madge for not studying, says, “Your French has 
gone, the saints know where!”, and Madge replies, “The 


saints know little, Madam, of where the French go.” It was 
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characteristic of Boker to take a situation so farcical as this, 
and to treat it without making it trivial. 

Before The Widow’s Marriage was finished, Boker had de- 
veloped the idea of Leonor de Guzman, which was, except 
Francesca da Rimini, his greatest play. In characterization 
and dramatic power it is a great advance on the earlier work, 
and its originality is an evidence of the effort which it cost 
him. The conception of the tragedy antedates January 14, 
1852, when he wrote to Taylor: 


I have the plot of a tragedy buzzing in my brain, but what it 
will come to heaven only knows. I am really sorry that this new 
demon has taken possession of me ... I am sick of writing “in 
the best style of the old dramatists.” . . . I want to strike out a 
dramatic path of my own—something which shall be all mine and 
mine alone. I am not ripe for it yet, however; although sometimes 
I fancy that I feel something stirring in me that may lead to such 
results. 


The Widow’s Marriage had been completed by September 
1, and on November 14, 1852, the poet could write Stoddard, 
“T, prolific I, have finished a tragedy Leonor de Guzman.” 
The manuscript of this play, not in Boker’s hand, is bound in 
five separate acts with cuts and stage directions. The literary 
version is that printed in Plays and Poems, 1856. 

The story is drawn from Spanish history. In the year 1350, 
Leonor de Guzman, mistress of King Alfonso XII of Castile, 
holds court at Medina Sidonia, where are gathered the wealth, 
wit and beauty of Spain, while Maria de Portugal, legal wife 
of Alfonso, maintains an impoverished retirement at Seville 
with a handful of retainers and her neglected son, Prince 
Pedro. Maria is embittered by neglect, and implacable in her 
hatred of Leonor and the illegitimate sons of the king, En- 
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riqué, Fadriqué and Tello. At the beginning of the play, news 
is brought to Leonor that the king, fighting against the Moors 
at Gibraltar, has been stricken by the plague, and is dead. 
Prostrated by her grief, and angered at the immediate de- 
fection of the courtiers, who flee to the Queen at Seville, 
Leonor insists upon attending the corpse of her dead lord to 
Seville, even though she knows her danger there from the 
wrath of Maria. Enriqué accompanies her; Fadriqué and 
Tello flee to outlying strongholds of their family to muster 
strength if needful. Prince Pedro, the legitimate heir, is pro- 
claimed King, but because of his weakness and youth finds 
it necessary to rely almost entirely upon the wicked Prime 
Minister, Alburquerqué. This politician, having frequently 
been thwarted by Leonor in past times, wishes to effect her 
death, but is prevented by the cunning of the Queen, who 
wishes the satisfaction of administering punishment to Leonor 
with her own hands, and by Pedro, whose sense of justice and 
strong friendship for Enriqué cause him to oppose any re- 
venge against the Guzmans. However, Alburquerqué confines 
Leonor in the palace, under the plea that she would not be 
safe from her many enemies if allowed to depart. Leonor sees 
that her ultimate death is certain. Overcome by the King’s 
death, she has only one reason for living; to see the consum- 
mation of her darling project to wed Enriqué to Dofia Juana 
de Villena, a beautiful young girl of powerful family to 
whom he had been betrothed by the late King. Alburquerqué, 
desiring to forestall so powerful an alliance for a Guzman, 
and wishing Juana for Pedro, attempts to defeat Leonor’s 
purpose. However, by a clever ruse, she succeeds in bringing 
about the marriage secretly, with the result that she is con- 
demned to prison by Alburquerqué and the Queen. The 
scheming minister has by this time secured, under false pre- 
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tenses, a warrant for Leonor’s death from the sick young 
King. Maria, eager for the full joy of revenge, comes by 
stealth into the prison and stabs Leonor with her own hand in 
order to glut her hatred. But Leonor is triumphant even in 
death, in her love for the King and her joy in her son’s mar- 
riage. 

The first clue to the source of this tragedy is revealed by 
Boker in a letter. He wrote Taylor on November 25, 1852: 


I have just finished a new tragedy—Leonor de Guzman, whose 
history you will find in the Spanish chronicles relating to the reign 
of Alfonso XII and his son, Pedro of Castile. This play is said to 
be my best by long odds, in the opinion of three judicious friends 
—Read, Leland and Hammersley. . . . I also design writing a sec- 
ond tragedy, Don Pedro, to complete the matter broached in Leo- 
nor. 


One might suspect a source for this play in one of the many 
plays by Spanish writers upon the subject. But an examina- 
tion of the analysis by Lomba y Pedraja of the forty-five 
plays in which Pedro the Cruel appears, yields no hint of a 
source in any of them. It seems certain that the chief source is 
revealed in a pencilled memorandum in Boker’s hand upon 
the coversheet of Act V: “Mérimée, History of Peter the 
Cruel.” This book had recently been made more accessible by 
the English translation of 1849. The historical facts as given 
here were used by Boker, but were transformed into dramatic 
material by the imaginative interpretation and reassembling 
to which he subjected them. 

The poet wrought in the historical fact some character- 
istic changes. He transformed Leonor to a heroic figure 
by some idealization of her character. While the histori- 
cal Leonor was not always actuated by the highest motives, 
Boker excises the sin of her illicit union with the King by 
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making it a thing of irresistible and pure devotion on each 
side. The historical Leonor was more the medieval politician, 
less the woman, than his. The historical Leonor went to Seville 
upon the King’s death not for grief at leaving his body, nor 
to plead for her sons, but to secure jewels and money which 
Alfonso had placed there for her. With his keen sense of 
theatrical effectiveness, Boker invented entirely the ruse by 
which the clever Leonor secures the marriage of Juana and 
Enriqué. It is not explained by Mérimée, but Boker made it 
one of his strongest scenes. Leonor has succeeded in having 
Enriqué and Juana come by stealth into the castle where she 
is confined. Then, calling her father confessor, she is about to 
lead him to their hiding place to perform the ceremony when 
she becomes aware of the stealthy approach of the spying 
Alburquerqué. Falling upon her knees, she pretends to be at 
confession, and throws the Prime Minister off the scent. When 
he accidentally receives confirmation of his suspicions a few 
minutes later and returns to the scene, he is too late. Leonor 
is at her best in this scene. 

Another interpretation of historical fact, and the master 
stroke of this play, was the author’s delicate treatment of 
the character of Maria. Her multiple personality, her sensi- 
tive reactions and the unusual mental condition induced by 
her jealousy, might be the conceptions of a modern mas- 
ter of the psychological method. The historical truth is, that 
Maria was prevented from earlier revenge by her powerful 
kinsman, De Lara. After the death of this lord she secured 
a warrant from the King for the death of Leonor, and had 
her quietly strangled by the King’s agent. In Boker’s con- 
ception of her insane jealousy which opposes every attempt 
of Alburquerqué to slay Leonor, so that she herself may 
have the joy of slaying her with her own hand, lies one of 
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his strongest situations. In other respects, with regard to 
the crafty Alburquerqué, the poor, weak Pedro, and the 
sons of Leonor, Boker has followed history accurately. His 
changes regarding the two female characters were made to 
heighten the contrast between them and to lend dramatic 
quality to the historical truth. 

The clue to a second source is given in the quotation, as a 
headpiece to a later narrative, “Count Candespina’s Stand- 
ard,” of a passage from “Mrs. George’s Annals of the Queens 
of Spain.” That he knew this book before writing Leonor de 
Guzman seems certain from an examination of the treatment 
of Maria and Juana. Mrs. George made Maria more vengeful 
than Mérimée, and Leonor more gentle. She also shows that 
Leonor prevented the King from divorcing his wife, Maria, to 
marry her, knowing that such rashness would involve difficul- 
ties with Maria’s father, the powerful King of Portugal, and 
probably arouse the displeasure of the Church of Rome. This 
justifies Boker’s invention of the strong scene between Leonor 
and the ambassadors of the rebels who wished her to persuade 
Alfonso to attempt a divorce, in the secret hope that they 
might thus win the help of Portugal and the Pope against Al- 
fonso. It also substantiates Boker’s claim to a better nature in 
Leonor than Mérimée ascribes to her. In this play, as in Anne 
Boleyn, Boker’s dramatic gift is clearly revealed by a com- 
parison of the play with its historical sources. 

While the dramatic poetry of Leonor de Guzman is almost 
as fine as that of his greatest play, Francesca da Rimini, 
another marked advance of this play over its predecessors 
lies in its strong characters. A certain objectivity, amounting 
sometimes to abstractness, had previously kept some of 
Boker’s characters from achieving the most convincing 


reality. That he was conscious of this fault, and labored to 
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correct it, is shown by a letter which the poet wrote to Taylor 
on May 25, 1852, while engaged on Leonor de Guzman: 


I have always prayed to be able to feel deeply; for despite what 
I previously said of my peevishness, I know that mere peevishness 
is not true sorrow. The latter I never felt. I love nothing, hate noth- 
ing, but abstract ideas. I love virtue and I hate vice; but I do not 
love the virtuous and hate the vicious as I should do. This conscious 
cold-heartedness is a terrible thing to its possessor. 


In Leonor de Guzman we feel certainly that we are viewing 
no objective presentation of virtuous or vicious human types, 
but a portrayal of real human beings, whom the author knew 
completely. Dofia Leonor is a great character. Her beauty and 
sweetness are offset by her keen intelligence, lambent humor, 
and strong sense of honor. In every way she is the great 
towering figure of the play, victorious even in her defeat. For 
even in her death she is queenly, and throws into the shade 
the smaller natures which surround her. Her power and sense 
of ultimate strength, her fine death speech, which is a pean of 
triumph, rejoicing in her undying love for Alfonso and the 
fact that although dead, she has paved the way for her son, 
Enriqué, in his marriage to Juana, all give her the propor- 
tions of a heroic figure. 

When poor Maria, reeking with murder, baffled and im- 
potent, stands beside the woman she slew, she gives the key- 
note of the scene in the closing speech. “I know not that I am 
avenged, at last.” For if Leonor is heroic, Maria is human, 
and part of the tragedy is hers. Balked of her love for Al- 
fonso, both in life and death, by Leonor; cheated, even in 
revenge, of the satisfaction which she craved, she is piteous. 
We cannot hate her, because she has suffered so much. But 


how real she is; how well we understand her; how great was 
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the genius which created her! Even in her mad desire to feel 
the warm blood of Leonor upon her hand, she is comprehen- 
sible. Although she is Boker’s most complicated character, 
she is always real, and represents an original contribution to 
the literature of revenge. 

Of the other characters, the malevolent Alburquerqué is 
the strongest. We can hate him sincerely, but we believe in 
him utterly. Enriqué and Juana are also real Spaniards of the 
time. The background of the play is a convincing picture of 
fourteenth century Spain. Leonor de Guzman is one of the 
great artistically satisfying American plays. 

It received, however, less recognition than it deserved, run- 
ning for only six performances in Philadelphia and three in 
New York. It opened at the Walnut Street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia, on Monday, October 3, 1853, and ran until Satur- 
day, October 8, giving place in the next week to the engage- 
ment of Edwin Forrest. The cast, as given in the Philadelphia 
newspapers and the Boker manuscripts, was as follows: 


JOSS 1 TE Aide PR a IPO Sree OS Mr. H. A. Perry 
Deon Enriqué, Condé de Trastamara......... Mr. Wheatleigh 
Barre AN YS os oe ce wip ign oig 6 Elec o's aoe ole Mr. Wallis 
LT CS SO EN, ee er an eee ae Mr. Hacknut 
Don Juan Alonso de Alburquerqué......... Mr. Adams 
Mon-tuan Nimez.dé. Lara. nid. ates ase ess Mr. Young 

Don Fernando Manuel de Villena.......... Mr. Eytinge 
RE BEOTION a basin cities eas ies 2 ste. 4 Mr. McDonough 
ICE i a cas seg avis RE olde ae & o's Mr. France 
Priest, Chaplain to Dofia Leonor........... Mr. Anderson 

) CAS EERE (oe ge en ee Mr. Boswell 
Ry CET Mr. J. Sefton 
Woda Maria de POrugal.. 05 «++ .s' 25-02% Mrs. Duffield 
Dofia Leonor de Guzman..............-. Miss Julia Dean 
Dofia Juana Manuel de Villena............ Mrs. Clarke 


Courtiers, Ladies, Knights, Soldiers, Citizens, Attendants. 
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The following comment of the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can and United States Gazette of the next day, indicates a suc- 
cessful opening performance: 


Mr. George H. Boker’s new tragedy, entitled “Leonor de Guz- 
man,” was produced at the Walnut Street Theatre last evening to a 
full house. For a first performance, the piece was very well played, 
and passed off with a success which must have been very gratifying 
to the author. The cast of the parts might have been much better; 
and in this respect the drama suffered in the representation. Miss 
Julia Dean, however, as Leonor, deserves high praise. Her imper- 
sonation of the character was finely conceived and rendered, espe- 
cially in the pathetic scenes and readings of the part. It should also 
be observed that the tragedy was handsomely and appropriately put 
upon the stage; and for this the management is entitled to no lit- 
tle commendation. The piece and performance both elicited from 
the audience very decided demonstrations of approbation, and at 
the fall of the curtain Mr. Boker, appearing in one of the proscen- 
jum boxes, bowed his acknowledgments. . . . 


A letter to Stoddard indicates the author’s reasonable satis- 
faction with the opening. He reported: 


You need not be anxious about “Leonor.” We had her out last 
Monday and she was as successful as you or I could hope for. 
Miss Dean, so far as her physique would admit, played the part 
admirably, and with a full appreciation of all those things which 
you called its beauties. Doha Maria (the Queen) was also well done; 
but Alburquerqué and the other male characters, with the exception 
of Don Pedro, damnably. For all this the tragedy was triumphant,— 
well noticed by the press and increasing in public favor up to its 
last night. I feel nothing but gratitude towards you for your part in 
the business, as it has certainly put my reputation at least one step 
forward. “Leonor” will be brought to New York during Miss Dean’s 
engagement there in November next, if nothing should happen to 
prevent. 


It was not, however, until April that the play opened in 
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New York, where it ran at the Broadway Theatre for three 
nights. Julia Dean’s Leonor was made all the more effective 
by the presence of Mme. Ponisi in the part of Maria, for 
which she was better fitted than Mrs. Duffield had been. A 
plethora of engagements late in the season necessitated the 
withdrawal of the play at that time, and through that fa- 
tality which followed Boker’s work, it was never again in- 
troduced upon the stage, although its success had been all 
that he could desire. Since Julia Dean was so involved in 
other engagements as to prevent her attempting the play for 
an extended run the following season, the author sent it to 
Matilda Heron, whose reputation was increasing rapidly and 
who would have done well in the part. Her letter in November 
expressed her keen desire to act the part of Leonor, but stated 
that she had been forced by poor health to go abroad imme- 
diately for an indefinite period. No other actress seemed to 
the author to be equal to the part, and the question of another 
performance was temporarily dropped. It was such almost 
accidental occurrences as this which combined with the real 
neglect of Boker’s talents to hamper his literary career. 

The design to follow Leonor de Guzman by a play about 
Don Pedro, which Boker mentioned in letters to Stoddard and 
Taylor, was never fully executed. One finds, among the Boker 
manuscripts, only the rough draft of the scenario for the first 
two acts and scene one of Act Three. The play was evidently 
to have depicted the revolt against King Pedro of Castile by 
Don Enriqué, the eldest son of Leonor de Guzman, and pre- 
sumably would have led to the tragic overthrow of the King. 
Pedro, incensed at having been made a figurehead in his 
youth, has now taken strong hold of the reins of government, 
has effected an alliance with Edward, the Black Prince, and, 


in the excess of his zeal to avoid weakness, is pursuing the 
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war with frightful cruelty. Beatriz, in love with Pedro, has 
disguised herself to become his page, and is attempting to 
save him from himself, and from his presumably fatal alli- 
ance with Maria de Padella, his mistress. Don Enriqué, the 
rebel, aided by his younger brother, Don Tello, has been los- 
ing heavily, but Pedro’s cruelty to prisoners alienates the 
Black Prince, who forsakes the cause. 

With the stage thus set, the scenario breaks off at the be- 
ginning of Act III, probably superseded by the poet’s interest 
in Francesca da Rimini. The situation seems a strong one, and 
it is rather a pity that the play was not written. 

Within two months after the completion of Leonor de Guz- 
man, Boker began those efforts which he was to continue for 
three years for the passage of a Dramatic Authors’ Bill to 
protect the acting rights of authors in their plays and to assure 
them their proper royalties. Boker was always provoked by 
the precarious returns which literary work afforded authors 
of the time, and although he was free from the necessity to 
make his living himself, he did all in his power to improve the 
financial condition of his brother authors. He had suffered 
from insufficient protection already in his short career. He 
felt the indignity of the necessity to bargain with a producer 
for royalties from a play. He had had the experience of dis- 
covering that Calaynos, his first play, had been secretly pro- 
duced in England by Samuel Phelps, without the author’s 
knowledge, consent or profit, and he had been chagrined to 
discover that he was helpless to prevent a repetition of such 
assaults. He had for the last two years been attempting to 
place another of his plays on the English stage, and he was 
continually troubled by the lack of security to himself as an 
author, under the existing conditions. That his apprehensions 


were well founded is shown by the fact, already recorded, 
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that within a few months, on September 19, 1853, Boker’s 
play, The Betrothal, was actually produced in London, with- 
out any notice to the author, and without a cent of profit. 

The conditions of production in America were perhaps 
more serious than the international conditions, for the lack 
of security at home closed up to American authors the market 
which first of all they should hope to reach, and drove them 
from the dramatic to other forms of composition. A letter to 
Boker from Robert Montgomery Bird, on January 31, 1853, 
makes a full and interesting statement of the unfortunate 
situation. Bird was especially bitter in denunciation of the 
conditions, since he had suffered from them more, perhaps, 
than any other author. The matter of his unfair treatment and 
insufficient payment by Edwin Forrest a few years previous is 
now stage history, and it was these conditions which ulti- 
mately led to his forsaking play writing for fiction. Bird 
pointed out in his letter that the only way to preserve a play 
from piracy was to keep it in manuscript, or to deal only with 
one actor-manager for whatever he cared to give as royalty. 
And, having thus sold a play to an actor, the playwright had 
no right thereafter to publish it. Bird continues: 


The want of recognition in the copyright act of the right of rep- 
resentation compels authors to keep their plays in manuscript. . . . 
The market is shut up—the field of literary adventure is barred; 
the writer’s only means of communication with the world is through 
the rantings and blunderings of illiterate companies. No wonder 
so few American poets are willing to try their fortunes on the stage 
where the risk is great and the condition of Success is the surrender- 
ing of every aspiration for literary fame. 


Boker had written to the older dramatist, enclosing his pro- 
posed bill and requesting Bird’s advice in the matter, know- 


ing that Bird had drafted a bill for the same purpose, as he 
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said, “eleven or twelve years ago.” Bird liked the new bill, 
and advised Boker to go to Washington “to enlist the feelings 
of a few leading members of the House in its favor.” This 
Boker did, but without immediate success. It was not until 
Dion Boucicault began earnestly to press the matter in 1855, 
that the combined efforts of the two brought the bill to a suc- 
cessful reading in Congress. In its final form, the bill was 
that submitted by Boker, with some compromise changes. Al- 
though it was far from satisfactory, and far from affording 
authors the complete and international protection which they 
enjoy today, it was a very long step in the right direction, and 
gave American dramatic authors more security than they had 
ever before known. I do not feel that in former discus- 
sions of this law, Boker has been given sufficient credit. A 
letter to Boker from Dion Boucicault, undated, but probably 
of 1855, shows to what great extent Boucicault relied upon 
Boker’s political influence, especially with the Pennsylvania 
legislators, and shows the Philadelphia dramatist as the head 
and center of a large scheme of national publicity which must 
have cost him a great deal of labor. The passage of the bill 
on August 18, 1856, was a source of the greatest satisfaction 
to its author. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE TRIUMPH OF FRANCESCA DA RIMINI 


EONOR DE GUZMAN was finished by the middle of 

November, 1852. With characteristic energy, Boker be- 

gan almost immediately the play that was to be his master- 

piece. Francesca da Rimini was written in nineteen days, 

before March 20, 1853. A letter to Stoddard on March 3 
referred to the beginning of the work: 


You will laugh at this, but the thing is so. Francesca da Rimini 
is the title. Of course you know the story—everyone does; but you, 
nor anyone else, do not know it as I have treated it. I have great 
faith in the successful issue of this new attempt. I think all day and 
write all night. This is one of my peculiarities, by the bye. A sub- 
ject seizes me soul and body, which accounts for the rapidity of my 
execution. My muse resembles a whirlwind: she catches me up, hur- 
ries me along, and drops me all breathless at the end of her career. 


In nineteen days the poet could again write: 


Francesca da Rimini is done, all but the polishing. . . . Of 
course you wish to know my opinion of the bantling: I shall sup- 
pose you do, at all events. Well, then, I am better satisfied with 
Francesca da Rimini than with any of my previous plays. . . . The 
play is more dramatic than former ones, fiercer in its displays of in- 
tense passions, and, so far as mere poetry goes, not inferior, if not 
superior, to any of them. In this play I have dared more, risked 
more, than J ever had courage to do before. Ergo, if it be not a great 
triumph, it will certainly be a great failure... .Am I not the 
devil and all for rapid composition? My speed frightens me and 
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makes me fearful of the merits of my work. Yet on coolly going over 
it I find little to object to, either as to the main design or its de- 
tails. I touch up, here and there, but I do little more. The reason 
for my rapid writing is that I‘never attempt putting pen to paper 


before my design is perfectly matured. . . . But just think of it!— 
twenty-eight hundred lines in about three weeks. . . . Let me give 
you the whole history of my manner of composition. . . . While I 


am writing I eat nothing, I drink nothing, I meditate my work, Liter- 
ally, all day. By the time night arrives I am in a highly nervous and 
excited state. About nine o’clock I begin writing and smoking, and 
I continue the two exercises, pari passu, until about four o’clock 
in the morning. Then I reel to bed, half crazy with cigar-smoke and 
poesy, sleep for five hours, and begin the next day as the former. 
Ordinarily I sleep from seven to eight hours; but when I am writ- 
ing, but five-—simply because I cannot sleep any longer at such 
times. 


This intense manner of composition shows itself in the 
play, which is the most impassioned and dramatic of Boker’s 
works, as well as his greatest. There are four manuscripts. 
The earliest, in Boker’s hand, without date, was, from the evi- 
dence of the compositor’s marks upon it, the one later printed 
in the Plays and Poems of 1856. The other manuscripts in- 
clude the acting version used by E. L. Davenport, dated 1853, 
the autograph acting version of Lawrence Barrett, dated 1882, 
and a copy of the last in a different hand. 

In the love of Paolo and his brother’s wife, Francesca, 
Boker had, of course, one of the most powerful of world- 
stories to deal with. Since Dante’s description of the sinning 
lovers, doomed to an eternal torment in the shades of hell, the 
imagination of the world has conjured, from the pity and the 
beauty of their love, a story that has engaged the dreams of 
many men. In pigment, in marble, in music and in poetry the 


lovers live again to demonstrate the undying quality of great 
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love. Boker used the traditional story rather than the histori- 
cal facts. He places the time “about 1300 a. p.”” Malatesta of 
Rimini, a Guelph, has vanquished the Ghibelin army of 
Guido da Polenta, his hereditary enemy and Lord of Ra- 
venna. The real honor of the victory, however, is due Lan- 
ciotto, the proud and warlike son of Malatesta. Although a 
fierce and gallant warrior, Lanciotto is deformed, and an ex- 
treme sensitiveness has caused him to shun society, and es- 
pecially the company of women, lest his misfortune be made 
ridiculous, 

Without Lanciotto’s knowledge, Malatesta has demanded of 
Guido, as the pledge of lasting peace, that he give, in mar- 
riage to the cripple, his daughter Francesca, a renowned 
beauty. When Guido consents, perforce, Lanciotto is informed 
of his good fortune, only to be terrified at the prospect. At 
first he balks at the incongruity of linking to loveliness his 
gnarled deformity; to this objection he adds the fear that he 
would be a laughing-stock to the youth of Ravenna, should 
he go there to claim his bride. At last he consents to the plan 
to send as his ambassador his younger and beloved brother, 
Paolo. Paolo is instructed to woo the maid for Lanciotto, but 
he is also enjoined to make known to her, without stint, the 
full extent of his affliction and the ruggedness of his dis- 
position. 

Young Paolo, as handsome, well-formed, and courtly as his 
brother is the opposite, is the favorite courtier of Rimini, the 
leader of the young men and the aspiration of the maidens. 
Guido, father of Francesca, is informed that Paolo will come 
in his brother’s stead. Fearing the consequences should his 
pampered daughter refuse to wed Lanciotto, Guido has care- 
fully concealed from her all knowledge of his deformity. In 
the substitution of Paolo, his crafty mind perceives an expedi- 
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ent means to avoid difficulties. Standing beside his apprehen- 
sive daughter as she watches from a tower the approach of her 
supposed husband and his entrance into the nearer court, 
Guido praises the nobility of the young man and leads Fran- 
cesca to believe that he is Lanciotto. Prepared already to love 
at her father’s command, Francesca finds no difficulty in im- 
agining as husband this man, with the grace and beauty of 
a God and the accomplished gentleness of a very knight. Be- 
fore she has spoken with him, she has proffered him her heart, 
irrevocably. Her nature was single, and her love, once given, 
was given forever. 

At the second meeting, she discovers her mistake, and she 
feels intuitively that her passion is returned. In this she is 
not wrong, for only the deep love of his brother prevents 
Paolo from the acknowledgment of the undying and tragic 
devotion which burns for Francesca in his breast. The two 
seem to have been created for each other; as Lanciotto is to 
say at a later time, even their names chime together like the 
music of soft bells. True to his trust, Paolo woos Francesca 
ardently for his brother. In one thing only he fails; he can- 
not bring himself to speak of Lanciotto’s deformity and the 
gloominess of his nature. Guido deepens his own guile by 
persuading his daughter that the two brothers are alike in ap- 
pearance and character. Francesca is also swayed by the fact 
that the rites of betrothal were consummated upon the first 
meeting, and that she cannot now draw back without a breach 
of conventional honor that would be intolerable to one of her 
traditions. Accompanied by Paolo, she proceeds to the mar- 
riage at Rimini. 

Her shock and pain at the first sight of Lanciotto are so ap- 
parent that the sensitive warrior is partly aware of it. Im- 


mediately he offers her the opportunity to withdraw from the 
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compact without evil consequences to her father’s State. How- 
ever, the suspicious Guido persuades her that this is but a 
ruse to secure the grounds for a new war which would ruin 
him and enslave her city. Even as she is led to the altar, Fran- 
cesca, again offered her release by Lanciotto, is kept to her 
purpose by a consideration of the safety of her beloved Ra- 
venna. However, she is touched by the sensitive humility and 
yearning for love which actuates lonely Lanciotto, and she 
makes her vows of marriage with pity at the thought of the 
wrong which she is doing “the noblest heart of all.” This 
noblest heart, made dour and solitary by the stroke of fate 
which has separated it from the touch of human sympathy 
and robbed it of the aspirations of love, has now begun to 
glow at the prospect of human sympathy and the compas- 
sion of an understanding woman. Yet he doubts. When, after 
the completion of the ceremony, the newly made husband 
turns to kiss his bride, he instantly senses, not the yearning 
toward consummation of the first kiss of love, nor even the 
complacent acceptance of dutiful union, but an involuntary 
recoil, an uncontrollable shuddering of the flesh away from 
him. He knows that he is not married, nor ever can be, to 
Francesca, however valiantly she may strive to receive him. 
Dropped from the pinnacle of dreams, he seeks refuge in iso- 
lation. Sudden word of a Ghibelin attack at the frontier 
gives him a pretext for flight. Directly from the altar and the 
side of his bride he rushes to the wars. 

During his extended absence the love of Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, although denied by them, leaps into new life. In spite 
of themselves, they become entirely absorbed in each other. 
One afternoon, as Paolo is reading to Francesca, from an old 
romance, the story of the wooing of Guenevere by Lancelot, 


they are swept beyond the confines of their pretences. As 
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Dante’s Francesca said, “a pandar was the book, and he who 
wrote it.” At the line “She smiled, he kissed her full upon 
the mouth,” the later lovers find themselves acting out the 
older story. Boker’s lovers are as guiltless of intentional sin 
as Dante’s Francesca, with her “La bocca mi bacio tutto tre- 
mante.” Impotent flecks upon the face of a great sea that they 
cannot control, they are swept together in a union that is rap- 
ture and death. Like Dante’s lovers, that day they read no 
more. 

This consummation of their love is witnessed by the Mala- 
testa jester, Pepé, who hates both brothers, but especially 
Lanciotto, who has recently dealt him a well-deserved blow. 
Seizing his opportunity to make trouble, Pepé hastens to the 
camp of Lanciotto to tell him the story and to be killed for his 
pains. Unable, however, to rest without a denial of what 
seems a malevolent lie, Lanciotto hastens at once to the court, 
to find the lovers together in the garden. He implores them to 
deny the charges; he loves and would save them both. Paolo 
denies the jester’s false assertion that he has been bribed to 
kill Lanciotto, but both lovers refuse to deny that love which 
seems to them the highest possibility of their existence. For 
the sake of his honor and theirs, and loving them all the while, 
Lanciotto slays the unresisting lovers, then, realizing the 
futility of his action, falls upon the corpse of his brother with 
the broken-hearted cry, “I loved him more than honor, more 
than life.” 

It is apparent that the story, as presented by Boker, was 
drawn rather from the tradition of Paolo and Francesca than 
from the historical facts, which would have lent themselves 
much less readily to dramatic effectiveness. That he used 
directly any other sources than the Divina Commedia of 


Dante and Boccaccio’s invaluable Jl Commento sopra la Di- 
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vina Commedia, is very doubtful. Although these sources 
would yield little exact information, they would be more than 
sufficient to serve as a basis for the play. As in the case of 
every other writer who has used the story, the spring of his in- 
spiration was obviously Dante, whose treatment of the story, 
brief as it is, contains a world of imaginative suggestion and 
creative power in those few immortal lines. With the Divine 
Comedy, Boker had been long familiar. That he had recently 
renewed his associations with the work is shown by an unpub- 
lished sonnet, dated February 20, 1852, just a year previous 
to his beginning work on the play. This sonnet, one of his 
best, opens, 


Tonight I walked with the grim Florentine, 
Through all the woes of his material hell; 


Over the few lines concerning Paolo and Francesca in the 
fifth canto of the /nferno he must have lingered long. The 
compelling passion of this restrained account has all the au- 
thenticity of first-hand knowledge, for Dante was a youth of 
twenty when the lovers died, and had known Paolo well; later 
an old and almost friendless poet, exiled from his beloved 
Florence, he took refuge in Ravenna with the nephew of 
Francesca in the very house where she had been born. He was 
thus qualified to tell of the fruitless passions of the lovers 
and “‘come amor le strinse”’ with such simple power as would 
strike creative fire in the later poet’s mind. 

From Boccaccio Boker derived all of the information and 
details which were necessary to serve as background for a 
dramatic plot. Although he did not follow all of Boccaccio’s 
beliefs, he derived certain important facts from him. For in- 
stance, the quality of inevitability in the relationships of the 
two lovers, which is necessary to heighten the pity of their 
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fate and to purify their love, he derived from Boccaccio, who 
states that Francesca was deluded into the belief that Paolo 
was her destined husband, Gianciotto (Lanciotto), when she 
first met him. In fact, Boccaccio states that to preserve the 
deceit and assure the state marriage, Paolo stood by proxy for 
his brother in the wedding ceremony, and Francesca was “first 
aware of the deceit when, on the morning following the mar- 
riage, she saw Gianciotto arise from her side.” Boccaccio 
also deals more explicitly with the reading of the romance 
which first brought the lovers together, and introduces the 
malicious servant as the informant of Gianciotto. He also es- 
tablishes Gianciotto’s unwillingness to punish Francesca, “this 
lady whom he loved better than himself,” explaining that she 
was stabbed by accident as she threw herself between Paolo 
and his brother’s sword. 

In respect to the relationship between the two brothers, 
however, he is silent. The powerful love of Lancioctto for 
his young brother Paolo is entirely Boker’s invention, and 
adds powerfully to the play, for it doubles Lanciotto’s prob- 
lem, and lends twofold poignancy to his tragedy. Boker’s 
Lanciotto is also a far different person from the Gianciotto 
of Boccaccio. The latter is “lame in the hip, and brutal 
and cruel.” He connives at the deception of Francesca and 
would keep her against her will and without her love. Boker’s 
Lanciotto is the master stroke of the play. To Dante and Boe- 
caccio, and to every other adapter of the story, the interest 
centers upon the young lovers. Without reducing the pity of 
their plight, however, Boker throws the center of interest upon 
the lonely and crippled husband. 

The authentic history of the tragedy, which began to be 
established with the researches of Dr. Luigi Tonini in 1773, 


forms an interesting contrast with the generally accepted tra- 
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dition. The tradition is the material of drama; the history is 
much less so. Francesca was married to Gianciotto (also 
called Giovanni and Lanciotto), not as the price of peace, for 
both families were Guelphs, but as Gianciotto’s payment for 
having helped Guido to maintain supremacy in Ravenna. The 
marriage took place in 1275. The real circumstances of the 
betrothal were almost as Boker states them. Gianciotto, nick- 
named il Sciancato because of his lameness, was led by his 
sensitiveness to send his brother Paolo to become betrothed to 
Francesca in his name. She was deceived into the belief 
that Paolo was to be her husband, and the actual Gian- 
ciotto connived at the deception. At the time of the marriage 
the real Paolo, aged twenty-three, had been married to Ora- 
bile for six years, and was the father of several children. His 
marriage had been a political one, and he promptly found 
himself returning the love which Francesca had bestowed 
upon him as a result of the deception of which she had been 
the victim. The intrigue in real life progressed for ten years, 
and Francesca had given birth to her daughter, Concordia, 
before Gianciotto finally found the lovers together in 1285 
and slew them. 

Boker’s wisdom in ignoring the facts in favor of the tra- 
dition is obvious. The ten years of intrigue could not be used 
without detracting from the inevitability of the love of Fran- 
cesca and Paolo. Boker’s lovers are swept resisting into a 
whirl of passionate love by fate itself. Their strength and 
ideality depend upon the momentary quality of their relation- 
ship, which could not be long continued on the same high 
plane. Having known the high fulfillment of their love, they 
are overcome at their betrayal of “the noblest heart of all,” 
as Francesca called Lanciotto. Death is the only way out of 


the situation, and they embrace it. 
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Boker’s supreme effect, however, and that which sets his 
play sharply apart from any other treatment of the story, is 
his character of Lanciotto. He is a delicate and complex na- 
ture, strong and fierce in battle, but sensitive and gentle in 
life. He faces death without flinching, but the possibility of 
ridicule or sympathy for his deformity is a terror to him. 
This sensitiveness has colored his life, has made him moody, 
superstitious, philosophical. He is a solitary figure set ma- 
jestically apart from other men in mind as he has been set 
miserably apart from them in body. He is hungry for the love 
and understanding of a woman, yet recoils from the incon- 
gruous association of his deformity with beauty. Toward 
Paolo, the only person who really understands him, his love 
surpasses that of any usual human relationship. The play is 
the tragedy of Lanciotto, who, grasping but once at happiness, 
finds instead within his hands the crumbling ruin of his life. 
Francesca da Rimini is the greatest American romantic trag- 
edy, and one of the greatest poetical tragedies in the lan- 
guage. The extraordinary situation, sufficient in itself to make 
successful a work of less genius, is strengthened by the pres- 
ence of three great characters. There is no villain, unless it 
be an ironical fate. The jester Pepé, for all his malevolence, 
is but an instrument in the hand of circumstance. We do not 
take sides with or against the lovers. Their beautiful love, 
their helplessness, engages our sympathy; Lanciotto looming 
like another Hamlet, wrings our hearts. 

Not only in character drawing, but also in poetic power, 
Boker surpassed in Francesca da Rimini anything that he had 
previously written. The desire to achieve a style and manner 
of his own, which he expressed to Taylor before Leonor de 
Guzman was written, was thoroughly fulfilled in Francesca da 


Rimini. The passionate nature of Lanciotto lends itself to 
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great poetry. His soliloquies, full of philosophical reflective- 
ness, his despondency and quick bounds back into rapture, 
his alternating moods of tenderness and passion, produce the 
greatest moments in the play. William Winter could never 
forget one line as delivered by Lawrence Barrett. When 
Paolo, coming suddenly upon his brother in the midst of his 
despondency, tells him to “look up,’’ Lanciotto answers him, 
in an accent which reveals all the sorrow of a life in one mo- 
ment, “I cannot: Heaven has bent me down.” 

The play abounds in such lines. Paolo, preventing Lan- 
ciotto from taking his own life, reproves him for the sorrow 
which he would bring upon them all. Lancictto answers: 


I know the seasons of our human grief 

And can predict them without almanac. 

A few sobs o’er the body, and a few 

Over the coffin; then a sigh or two, 

Whose windy passage dries the hanging tear; 
Perchance, some wandering memories, some regrets; 
Then a vast influx of consoling thoughts— 
Based on the trials of the sadder days 

Which the dead missed; then a smiling face 
Turned on to-morrow. Such is mortal grief. 
It writes its histories within a span, 

And never lives to read them. 


This melancholy nature rises upon two themes: the thought 
of battle, and the hope of being loved. The deep pity of the 
scene in which Francesca is forced to delude Lanciotto into 
the belief that she loves him, is ineffaceable. Released for a 
moment from his forsaken condition, he grasps at the illusion 
of human sympathy. His real nature is infinitely tender. Even 
in battle where he is fiercest, he thinks of those who suffer: 


I pity those who fought, and bled, and died, 
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Before the armies of this Ghibelin. 

I pity those who halted home with wounds 

Dealt by his hand. I pity widowed eyes 

That he set running; maiden hearts that turn, 

Sick with despair, from ranks thinned down by him; 
Mothers that shriek, as the last stragglers fling 
Their feverish bodies by the fountain-side, 

Dumb with mere thirst, and faintly point to him, 
Answering the dame’s quick questions. I have seen 
Unburied bones, and skulls—that seemed to ask, 
From their blank eye-holes, vengeance at my hand— 
Shine in the moonlight on old battlefields; 

And even these—the happy dead, my lord— 

I pity more than Guido of Ravenna! 


But the supreme moment of the play is the last, in which 
the three poor playthings of fate come together to cut the knot 
of life. Above the tragedy of Francesca and Paolo, who have 
their love, we feel the poignancy of the sorrow of Lanciotto, 
who has nothing left. At one blow he loses his hope of Fran- 
cesca, his love of Paolo, his faith in man, his life. He begs 
the lovers to deny their guilt; to lie if necessary; to save them- 
selves. They will not; the thing must be done. Not in rage; 
in sorrow, moved by a power above him, he slays what he 
loves best, and confronts the two fathers who epitomize the 
causes which have wrought the disaster: 


Down upon your knees . . 

You two 
Began this tragedy, I finished it. 
Here, by these bodies, let us reckon up 
Our crimes together. Why, how still they lie! 
A moment since, they walked, and talked, and kissed! 
Defied me to my face, dishonored me! 
They had the power to do it then; but now, 
Poor souls, who'll shield them in eternity? 
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Father, the honor of our house is safe: 
I have the secret. I will to the wars, 
And do more murders to eclipse this one. 
Back to the battles; there I breathe in peace: 
And I will take a soldier’s honor back.— 
Honor! what’s that to me now? Ha! ha! ha! 

(Laughing) 
A great thing, father! I am very ill. 
I killed thy son for honor: thou mayst chide. 
O God! I cannot cheat myself with words! 
I loved him more than honor—more than life— 
This man, Paolo—this stark bleeding corpse! 
Here let me rest, till God awake us all! 

(Falls on Paolo’s body.) 


Next in power to Lanciotto is Francesca. Boker has retained 
all of the quality of romance which has made her the dream 
of art from Dante onward; at the same time he has given her 
a warm reality. She is no mere idealization, but a real girl, 
still half a child, embarked too soon upon the dangerous 
course of love. For her there is no deceit, no turning back. 
Paolo would flee, after their first embrace, to save her from 
further sin, but to her, sin lies only in the denial of her love 
for Paolo. It is a sublime experience; it must be acknowl- 
edged at all costs. Boker’s Francesca is incapable of in- 
trigue. She could not face the subterfuge which medieval con- 
vention forced upon the real Francesca. Meeting life, she is 
a little flower at the first frost. Lanciotto carried in his na- 
ture the seeds of disaster; she the seeds of death. Her finest 
scene is that in which she reveals that she cannot withdraw 
the love which she has extended to Paolo by mistake. In- 
formed by her maid, Ritta, of the deceit, she dissembles, but 
there lies, beneath her words, a pain which only death may 


erase: 
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I’m glad I kept my heart safe, after all 

There was my cunning. I have paid them back, 

I warrant you! I'll marry Lanciotto; 

I'll seem to shuffle by this treachery. 

[ll marry Lanciotto. On my faith, 

I would not live another wicked day 

Here in Ravenna, only for the fear 

That I should take to lying, with the rest. 

Ha! Ha! it makes me merry, when I think, 

How safe I kept this little heart of mine! 
(Laughing.) 

While Paolo is not so strong as the other two, Boker re- 
deems him from the minor position which he occupies in so 
many treatments of the theme. Lovable, irresponsible, accom- 
plished, he regards his brother with a feeling akin to worship. 
The inevitable quality of his sin with Francesca is shown in 
his pain at his betrayal of Lanciotto. He can renounce his love 
to save Lanciotto’s honor, which Francesca cannot do; he 
can pray Lanciotto to kill him at the last, and love him no 
less. 

Although Francesca da Rimini was destined to enjoy, ulti- 
mately, a tremendous vitality for many years on the stage, it 
was not first produced for more than two years after it was 
written. The author was at first at loss to find an actor to 
whom he would entrust the part of Lanciotto. Several actors 
saw the play, and Anderson for a time contemplated the pos- 
sibility of attempting it. Boker had more confidence in the 
powers of E. L. Davenport, who was at the height of his 
career. After studying the play for some time, Davenport 
wrote Boker on November 5, 1854: 


The hunchback strikes me as a most powerful and dramatic 
character and indeed a great one; and if you feel that my poor tal- 
ents could be well and satisfactorily invested in it, I will (if a 
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mutual arrangement is made for the play) by your leave under- 
take it. 

I have taken the liberty to make a few allusions in pencil, also a 
few suggestions that seem to me natural and not intrusive. At least 
they are not intended as such, for I look on it with an actor’s eye. 
The dénouement at first sight appears too sanguinary. Of course it 
is, I presume, from the poem, but for stage effect there is always 
a license given. Could your fertile brain invent any course to get 
in an intermediate scene after Lanciotto returns and surprises the 
brother and Francesca (and even kills one of them) so that one of 
the murders could be consummated while that introduced scene is 
progressing and let the result be discovered instead of the actual 
blow? While in London Mrs. Mowatt, Mr. G. V. Brooke and my- 
self played in a capital tragedy, “The Lord of Ellingham,” and in 
the last scene all three of us were dead as in yours. “Punch” came 
out next week with a picture of the stage with the curtain down and 
several pairs of legs just projecting beyond and hitting rather hard 
in an article on the wholesale death in the last scene. I only mention 
this fact as it shows these things do not escape the looker on. 

Have you heard from Mr. Anderson? Would his doing it interfere 
with its being produced elsewhere or would you have to give him 
the whole control? 

Do you think Pepé (he’s a glorious character) would do in the 
hands of a female? I merely ask this as Mrs. D., known on the Eng- 
lish Stage as Miss Fanny Vining, in listening to the reading, took a 
fancy to that part and expressed a desire to play it. So if we do the 
play with Mr. Marshall and an arrangement could be made for her 
it would be a stronger cast and novel too, 


Whether Boker had an objection to the proposed “novelty” 
of the star’s wife, or some other cause delayed the plans, it 
was not until September 26, 1855, more than ten months 
later, that Davenport appeared as Lanciotto in the first per- 
formance of the play. Fanny Vining was not in the cast. An 
arrangement had been made with the Mr. Marshall of Daven- 


port’s letter, the manager of both the Broadway Theatre, New 
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York and the Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, for con- 
secutive runs in the two houses. The play opened in the New 
York house and ran there for eight evening performances 
until October 4. From the playbills and several incomplete 
or incorrect newspaper statements the cast of the first per- 
formance is found to be as follows: 


Malatesta, Lord of Rinitte: . «+s 20 «> Mr. David Whiting 
Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ravenna...... Mr. Canoll 

Lanciotto, Malatesta’s son .........++++- Mr. E. L. Davenport 
PSOlO, GH IS \UTOM Cho ies nce «nos ees 2 oem Mr. J. W. Lanergan 
Dene, <Maldtesta’s jester. <. «<< sesganne as Mr. Charles Fisher 
Cardinal, Friend to Guido... <s.021.00+% Mr. Hodges 

Kenic, (4 str aubed Ounoe ce ese st aa Mr. Leon J. Vincent 
francesca da Rimini, Guido’s daughter... Mme. Ponisi 

Pistia, 17 CF MALO Ws Caarsaars s orks « ate aeete Miss Josephine Manners 


Lords, Ladies, Knights, Priests, Soldiers, Pages, Attendants, &c. 


It is not possible to ascertain the exact version of the 
play which was produced by E. L. Davenport. It is probable 
that he based his performance upon the acting version which 
Boker made in 1853 from the original manuscript.* This de- 
parts in many ways from the printed version, that of the first 
manuscript of 1853, which represents, of course, Boker’s 
best judgment concerning the literary form of the play. The 
cuts are directed to the hastening of the action, but are made 
with extreme care that the poetry of the finer speeches shall 
not be marred. Throughout the play the pronunciation of 
Paolo is corrected from three syllables to two by the inser- 
tion of proper monosyllabic words. 

Francesca’s lines are somewhat shortened, although her 

1 For an interesting comparison of the printed version with the 1853 stage 
version see the reprint of Francesca da Rimini in Quinn, Arthur H., Repre- 
sentative American Plays; New York, 1919. Both texts are indicated, as well 


as some of the revisions made in 1882 by Lawrence Barrett. 
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part suffers only one severe loss. This is the omission of 
the beautiful scene in the garden (Act V: i) in which Paolo 
and Francesca discover their love to each other while read- 
ing the old romance of Lancelot and Guenevere. In this stage 
version, the circumstances are conveyed to the audience by 
the recital of the incidents to Lanciotto by Pepé, who wit- 
nessed the scene. The loss of this scene would be severely 
felt. A less serious mistake is the omission in Act III of 
the speech in which Francesca, deciding to marry Lanciotto 
for the good of Ravenna, realizes that she has “betrayed 
the noblest heart of all.” By this omission the relationship 
between Francesca and Lanciotto is obscured. The part of 
Ritta also suffers severely in the earlier stage version. This 
strong character is too good to waste, and the comic pas- 
sages between her and Guido are delightful. The part of 
Pepé suffers in the omission of a cardinal scene which es- 
tablishes the jester’s malevolence toward Lanciotto, when 
he touches his hump and imitates his limp. 

However, the most vital difference between the 1853 stage 
version and all the others lies in the opening scene. This 
throws the emphasis of the play on Francesca instead of Lan- 
ciotto. The first scene is that given as Act II: i of the printed 
version, opening the play in Ravenna and centering the in- 
terest in Francesca. The manuscript of this scene bears a note 
in Boker’s hand: “When Lanciotto is the prominent part omit 
the whole of the following part and begin the play at scene 
2nd, Act I.” This change would restore the play to the form of 
the printed version, and keep Francesca out of the action until 
Act II, thus giving Lanciotto the centre of the stage from the 
beginning. It is safe to assume that Davenport played it in 
this form. But the alternative openings planned by the author, 


and even more, his note concerning them, suggest that he may 
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have at one time considered offering the play to a prominent 
actress. Professor Quinn, in his History of the American 
Drama (p. 356) suggests that the play may have been writ- 
ten for Julia Dean, who had first performed Leonor de Guz- 
man. Although there is no actual evidence of this, it is an 
interesting suggestion, for Julia Dean could have done justice 
to the part. It seems certain, however, that Boker conceived 
Lanciotto as the leading character. 

The opening performance of Davenport was widely and 
cordially noticed by the Press. The New York Daily Tribune 
stated: 


The Broadway Theatre was last night filled with one of the 
best audiences of the season, to witness the first performance of Mr. 
Boker’s new tragedy of Francesca da Rimini. 

The brilliancy of the first scene, and the historical accuracy of the 
costumes and properties showed that the play had been con- 
scientiously put upon the stage, and prepared the audience to give 
it a kindly reception. 

Mr. Davenport looked the character of Lanciotto admirably, and 
but for an occasional want of familiarity with the language, did jus- 
tice to the author’s conception. The morbid sensitiveness and self- 
depreciation of the hunchback—his passionate pride and keen 
sense of honor—his lurking mistrust and burning susceptibility to 
ridicule or injury—which form the metaphysical groundwork of the 
tragic story, were all faithfully represented. . . . Pepé the court 
jester, a character which was capitally rendered by Mr. Fisher, plays 
the most important subordinate part. . . . The house, which had 
listened with marked attention, showed a decided enthusiasm at the 
end of the third act when Mr. Davenport was called upon the stage. 

The dénouement is perhaps too deeply tragic to stir the popular 
sympathy. ... Mr. Davenport and Madame Ponisi were called 
out again at the close, after which there were loud cries for “Boker!” 
The author at last made his appearance in one of the proscenium 
boxes, and made his bow to the audience. The play may be consid- 
ered entirely successful. 
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Undoubtedly the reviewers were too enthusiastic in respect 
to the acting and presentation, or a play which was to become 
for ten years an active part of Lawrence Barrett’s repertoire 
would have had a longer run than eight nights. In considera- 
tion of Barrett’s later achievement in the rdle of Lanciotto 
one can scarcely blame the play. William Winter, with char- 
acteristic candor, says, in The Wallet of Time, that “Daven- 
port’s performance of Lanciotto was unimaginative, mechani- 
cal and melodramatic so that its artifice destroyed in it the 
effect of nature.” He also believed that the stage adaptation 
of the play used by Davenport compared unfavorably with 
that later used by Lawrence Barrett. 

Davenport, who felt that the play should have drawn larger 
houses than it did, naturally ascribed other reasons than those 
given by Winter. His letter to Boker at the close of the fourth 
performance in New York, on September 29, reveals a grave 
dissatisfaction with his management, and furnishes one clue, 
if it is no more, to the question of the limited first run of the 


play: 


Let me beg of you to impress upon the management [of the 
Walnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, where Francesca was soon to 
open] the vital necessity of giving publicity to the production of 
Francesca da Rimini in Philadelphia. There seems to be a degree of 
sluggishness on this end of the route that is remarkable to me. | 
grant there has been great liberality in the production (though an 
English manager would laugh loud and long at the idea of the 
sum expended here in connexion with a first class play) but that 
has been all; not an extra poster, not an extra advertisement, not 
one dodge put forth to force the matter. And it needs it, for there 
is everything opposing it. ... We have Rachael, and Niblo’s 
crammed last evening, Wallack at Bowery ditto—and all the other 
establishments putting out their big letters and using all adventitious 
aid to draw and we, (because we are the Broadway, the great house 
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that everybody is supposed to know and run after) we plod on in 
the old humdrum manner and present a beautiful play . . . by an 
American author of established reputation, with an American actor 
to perform the hero, . . . and we can’t get in four hundred dol- 
lars! 

Where is the trouble? Not on your part truly, for you have 
been lauded to the skies....I1 am egotistical enough, if I 
may believe one-half that is told me, to believe that I am not ob- 
noxious to the public. The getting up is favorably noticed; in fact, 
the general opinion is, a great success. I therefore contend that the 
fault lies in the management not crowding the thing and even over- 
doing it. See how they go it when an Irish star and a Yankee lady 
visit them! Why the Herald is full of extra cards and you cannot 
pass for large posters staring you in the face at every corner. This 
is written you as man to man with no desire to conceal my opinion 
from the management, but rather court their knowing it. . 

The play went better last night—much closer. I arranged for the 
soldiers all to come down on R. at “You soldiers who are used” etc. I 
then felt inspired because I had some nineteen to talk to instead of 
two. . . . At “Draw our forces out,” I had them rush over and exit, 
and the effect was good. . . . The usual three calls were given and 
taken and everybody seemed delighted, but like the young Prince in 
Richard III, “I wanted more uncles there to welcome me.” 


Whether the play was better advertised or not for the 
Philadelphia performances, it certainly drew much better 
houses in that city. However, it was scheduled for but four 
performances, from October 10, 1855, until October 13, when 
it gave place to other engagements. Except for two perform- 
ances which Davenport gave of the play on tour, it was not re- 
vived until 1882, suffering the same neglect which most of 
Boker’s plays experienced. The cast in Philadelphia was 
somewhat changed. E. L. Davenport continued, of course, as 
Lanciotto, but A. H. Davenport played Paolo; Mr. Young 


and Mr. Perry took the parts of Malatesta and Pepé, respec- 
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tively; Mrs. John Drew replaced Mme. Ponisi as Francesca. 
The loss of Charles Fisher in the part of Pepé, which he had 
made very impressive in New York, was severely felt. Never- 
theless, Boker was fairly well satisfied with the performance. 
On October 21, 1855, he wrote Taylor that “ ‘Francesca’ was 
fairly successful in Philadelphia. The houses averaged five 
hundred dollars a night.” 

But it was the strange fate of this play to lie forgotten for 
twenty-seven years before it received its coronation. It was 
not until its production by Lawrence Barrett, on September 
14, 1882, that it met its important recognition by the Ameri- 
can stage, and began the career which was to exalt it to the 
leading place among American plays. No more ironical situa- 
tion exists in the history of our literature. The young poet 
who wrote the play had now grown old in years and disap- 
pointment. Almost unrecognized, forced to witness the death 
of one after another of his plays because of inadequate pro- 
duction and insufficient appreciation, he was allowed, too late, 
the glow of success which thirty years before would have 
changed the course of his life. In 1882, at the age of 59 years, 
he wrote in sorrow to Lawrence Barrett, “Why didn’t I receive 
this encouragement years ago? Then I might have done some- 
thing.” As it was, by the end of the War, the inspiration which 
had kept him writing had been dulled by lack of sympathy. 
First the War, then diplomacy, had engaged his attention, and 
his literary aspirations had become only a rankling memory. 
When recognition came, it seemed much too late to begin 
again. 

At the height of his career, and in the prime of his life (he 
was but forty-four years old) Barrett took the character of 
Lanciotto and made it one of his greatest and most popular 
parts. During the remaining nine years of his life, the actor’s 
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name was continuously associated with that of Francesca da 
Rimini, so that one is not surprised to meet many who remem- 
ber him best in connection with this play. 

It is impossible to determine the circumstance which first 
drew Barrett’s attention to Francesca da Rimini, so long after 
it had been written and published. But certainly he had a 
draft of the play under consideration in 1879. The author has 
been shown a stage version, now in the possession of Mr. 
William Seymour, who prepared it at Barrett’s suggestion in 
that year. Three years later the play was still being considered 
seriously. William Winter, in Other Days, speaks of Bar- 
rett’s study of the piece during the summer vacation of 1882: 


In the summer of 1882 Barrett and I crossed the ocean in com- 
pany, and visited many poetic shrines of Europe. . . . In that year 
of our foreign tour Barrett had several plays under consideration. 
. . . He read to me... a new version of Francesca da Rimini 
which he had obtained from its author, George H. Boker—an Amer- 
ican poet whose works are worthy of greater vogue than they have 
ever obtained. 

EK. L. Davenport had brought out the original draft of the 
piece, in 1855, at the old Broadway Theatre, New York, with Ma- 
dame Ponisi and Charles Fisher in the cast, as Francesca and Pepé, 
but it was not then successful. On hearing Boker’s new version I 
urged Barrett to produce it, feeling sure that he would give a superb 
performance of Lanciotto, a part uncommonly well suited to his 
temperament and style. That venture he decided to make, and then 
and there we cut the piece and prepared it for the stage. In Septem- 
ber, 1882, it was presented in Philadelphia, and Barrett’s impas- 
sioned personation of Lanciotto, fervid with eloquence and magnetic 
with action, rewarded him, both then and later, with increased 
fame and abundant profit. 


It was scarcely to be expected that Boker would be very 
cordial to the actor’s point of view in the “cuts” which Win- 


ter mentions. The sacrificing of poetry to stage necessities was 
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always a trial to him, and Francesca da Rimini was his dear- 
est love. That both Winter and Barrett were quite pragmatic 
in their estimation of the value of the speeches, that they were 
even too desirous to subordinate the lesser characters to Bar- 
rett’s part, is seen throughout all of Winter’s discusssion of 
these matters. Mr. Otis Skinner, who was at the time giving 
promise, in Barrett’s company, of the distinguished career 
which lay before him, gives an amusing account, in his de- 
lightful Footlights and Spotlights, of the difficulties en- 
countered by Barrett and Boker before the stage version was 
accomplished. 


Boker had not found it easy to come to an understanding with 
Barrett about the stage version of the tragedy. Barrett’s sense of 
acting values found much reason for elimination and transposition, 
but the white-haired aristocrat of the Union League was stubborn. 
The children of his brain must not be molested. Barrett raged se- 
cretly and openly. At the rehearsals, with the author present, we 
heard some stormy arguments. Boker’s views of the actor’s proceed- 
ings had an air of tolerance and condescension which made our 
chief writhe. But Barrett prevailed, and the play was produced as 
he had directed. 


In the manuscript which represents the final form of the 
play as Barrett produced it, the speeches of Lanciotto are 
represented only by cues, so that the complete form of these 
speeches is unfortunately conjectural. But the manuscript, 
otherwise complete, shows that the minor characters suffered 
considerably in Barrett’s insistence upon the center of the 
stage, and that the poetical quality of the work was often 
marred. However, the play is in most respects a better stage 
play than the version of 1853. That Boker’s dissatisfaction 
persisted to the last is seen in the comments in his hand upon 


the Barrett manuscript, some of them so convincing that, as 
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one can sec, Barrett later corrected his text in accordance 
with them. 

In Act I and Act II the stage settings have been simpli- 
fied to one scene in each case; a perhaps necessary econ- 
omy. Act I, of course, begins as indicated in the manu- 
script of 1853, with the scene introducing Lanciotto at Rimini, 
thus accentuating Barrett’s part, and keeping Francesca off 
the stage until Act II. The second act is less satisfactory; as 
in the version of 1853, the delightful comic passages between 
Guido and Ritta are entirely omitted, and the conversations 
between Francesca and Ritta are much cut. The part of Ritta 
suffers all through the play, and the motive of her sympathy 
for Francesca, springing from her own unhappy love, is en- 
tirely lost. Francesca’s part also suffers throughout the play. 
It was a serious fault to omit the conversation between Fran- 
cesca and Guido in which she protests against a marriage of 
state. After the last scene of Act II is inserted an unnecessary 
spectacle which brings on all of the characters in the act, and 
ends with the grandiose cry “On to Rimini!” Like the 1853 
acting version, this omits the scene (Act III, i) in which Pepé 
taunts Lanciotto and touches his hump. Barrett did not, how- 
ever, make the mistake of omitting the scene in which Paolo 
and Francesca are swept into their fatal embrace by the read- 
ing of the romance in the garden, although this scene is much 
cut and marred. Barrett transferred the last scene of the play 
to a new act, Act VI, and strengthened it by placing it, with 
more historical accuracy, in Francesca’s bedroom instead of 
the garden. Otherwise it is played as written, except that 
Lanciotto actually stabs himself at the last, although the 
original does not call for such an act. In general, Barrett’s 
cuts were discriminating and necessary for the hastening of 
the action. 
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Lawrence Barrett first played Francesca da Rimini for 
only one night at the close of his engagement at Haverly’s 
Theatre, in Philadelphia, September 14, 1882. The copy of 
the program of the performance, found with the acting copy 
of the play, is interesting: 


HAVERLY’S THEATRE 
FAREWELL OF MR. BARRETT 
(Positively his last appearance this season.) 
Supported by Mr. Louis James and an Excellent Company. 
“FRANCESCA DA RIMINI” 
A Tragedy in Six Acts, by Hon. George H. Boker. 
CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Lanciotto iid Bierpcar ten Mr. Lawrence Barrett 
Pano hig are ee Mr. Otis Skinner 
Malatesta, Lord of Rimini and 

Head of the Guelphs ..... .. Mr. Ben. G. Rogers 


Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ravenna 
and Head of the Ghibelins ... Mr. F. C. Mosley 


Pepé, Malatesta’s Jester ......... Mr. Louis James 
Bishop, Friend to Guido ........ Mr. Charles Rolfe 
ene, AL TOUDAaMOUT: .. . <xraw.'s «0 Mr. Percy Winter 
Toren Eriend =e here Errol Dunbar 
ateiedinae ys ee ITS Mr. Albert T. Riddle 
PEE UE Na tsa wos ase 2 satin. 6: a-acn Mr. Homer Cope 
DRE rion sx Senos oo , Mr. Garrie Davidson 
ESTEE She en ee Mr. Robert Sutton 
Francesca, Guido’s Daughter ..... Miss Marie Wainwright 
WHE Mer iiatd anaes Sow se 2 - Miss Josie Batchelder 


Lords, Ladies, Knights, Priests, Pages, Soldiers, etc. 
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Although the Philadelphia papers had ignored the first 
Philadelphia presentation of the play in 1855, they were now 
loud in its praises. The Philadelphia Press, September 15, 
1882, gives the most complete account: 


The audience .. . filled every part of Haverly’s . . . Theatre. 
It is quite within bounds to say that a more enthusiastic reception 
has never been given the initial performance of a new play (sic) 
in this city. . . . When the curtain fell upon the first act, the Phila- 
delphia audience amazed itself by such a rapturous outburst of 
applause as we are wont to expect only in demonstrative audiences 
of foreign cities. . . . In the third act Mr. Barrett rose to the alti- 
tude of his own best conception. Nothing is comparable to the min- 
gled sweetness, delicacy, despair and delight of his meeting with the 
fair young bride he has won but not wooed. . . . The act finished 
with an audience as much a part of the scene as the players them- 
selves. Twice Mr. Barrett was made to come before the curtain, and 
a third time made to suspend the charm and speak in his own 
proper person. 


The same account also characterizes Miss Marie Wainwright 
and Mr. Otis Skinner as “two nervous but triumphant young 
actors.” 

After the first performance, The Times had predicted that 
Barrett would “speedily compel the public to accept his 
Lanciotto as one of the finest displays of skillful acting.” 
{n the following months on tour the prediction was fulfilled. 
Mr. Otis Skinner, in Footlights and Spotlights, says: “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini grew steadily in favor on tour and was pre- 
sented for a run of several months at the Star Theatre, New 
York, commencing August 27, 1883.” During the remainder 
of his life Barrett made this play continuously a part of his 
repertoire. During the long runs which the play had upon 
the stage Boker reaped the only substantial profits which his 
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literary life ever afforded him, for his royalty during these 
periods was two hundred dollars per week. 

Over a period of ten years, there were, of course, certain 
changes in the cast from time to time. In 1883 the most impor- 
tant of these was the replacing of Miss Josie Batchelder by 
Miss Addie Plunket as Ritta. In 1884. this part was given to 
Miss Rosa France, and F. C. Mosley replaced Mr. Otis Skin- 
ner as Paolo. Lawrence Barrett appeared as Lanciotto for the 
last time at the Broadway Theatre, New York, on March 7, 
1891, where he was playing a double engagement with Edwin 
Booth in repertoire. On Wednesday, March 18, only ten days 
later, while playing the part of De Mauprat in Richelieu, the 
actor was stricken and could not go on with the play. He died 
two nights later. 

Today Lawrence Barrett is most often remembered by 
those who saw him upon the stage, for his powerful and in- 
tellectual interpretation of Lanciotto, and his critics agree 
that it was one of his greatest and most suitable parts. One 
must turn again to William Winter’s The Wallet of Time 
for the most significant testimony: 


A great beauty in Barrett’s performance of Lanciotto was the 
exquisite proportion of the work—its moderation, at the outset, and 
then its gradual, balanced, natural growth. The character, though 
somber with wretchedness, and moody and miserable with bitter 
self-communing and the unsatisfied longing of a passionate, affec- 
tionate nature, was never allowed to become flaccid or supine. Alert- 
ness of the brain sustained it, at every point, in brilliant vigor, and 
it rose in power and expanded in terrible beauty according as it 
was wrought upon by the pressure of circumstances and the conflict 
of passions... . 

Another great beauty in Barrett’s performance was the actor’s 
consistent preservation of that tone of vague, wistful mournful- 
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ness,—not weak, not forlorn, but reticent, profound and pathetic 
—which naturally appertains to a human life that has been 
cursed with deformity from its birth. . . . The moments in which 
there is subtlety as well as power, . . . impress the listener as 
more affecting in themselves than those frenzied, tumultous out- 
bursts—the one of frantic joy and the other of frantic ferocity— 
with which, ending the third and fourth acts, Barrett agitated the 
feelings of his audience with a force like that of the whirlwind. Yet 
those paroxysms of tragic power were splendid. It was, doubtless, 
the sense of those opportunities existent in the tragedy, masked be- 
hind an intense, fiery, and indomitable intellectual concentration, 
which disposed Barrett toward the character of Lanciotto. The part 
fitted him wonderfully well, and he gained in it one of the greatest 
successes of his career. 


Even now the stage history of Francesca da Rimini was not 
ended, although, at Barrett’s death, it was thirty-six years old 
upon the American stage, and had outlived its author for 
more than a year. Ten years later, Mr. Otis Skinner revived 
this love of his youth and played the part of Lanciotto for one 
winter upon the American stage.‘ Mr. Skinner opened his 
production at the Grand Opera House, Chicago, on August 
22, 1901, and took the play on tour during the winter of 
1901-02. He appeared principally in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Washington, Baltimore, New Orleans, Memphis, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Buffalo and Detroit. The cast of Mr. Skinner’s production 
was as follows: 


Malatesta, Lord of Rimini ...... Mr. W. J. Constantine 
Guido da Polenta, Lord of Ra- 

MCN tcalnc ds aden sh cette Mr. E. A. Eberle 
Lanciotto, Malatesta’s son ...... Mr. Otis Skinner 


1 There were unimportant revivals between the death of Barrett and the re- 
vival of Mr. Skinner. See Clapp and Edgett; Plays of the Present, pp. 115-117. 
New York, Dunlap Society Publications. Ser. 2, Extra Vol. 
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1 Os Mr. Aubrey Boucicault 
Pepé, Malatesta’s jester ........ Mr. William Norris 
Cardinal, friend to Guido ...... Mr. Frederick van Rensselar 
René, a troubadour .......... Mr. Fletcher Norton 
Francesca da Rimini, Guido’s 

PUERTO Sa Aa ic sae ee we es Miss Marcia Van Dresser 
Iiiaber maid. 8 v. Os. .8 S Miss Gertrude Norman 


In Footlights and Spotlights, Mr. Skinner tells the story of 
this production himself: 


I yielded to the persuasion that a revival of Francesca da Rimini 
was timely. Both the Stephen Phillips and the D’Annunzio tragedies 
had been produced but recently in their authors’ countries—Eng- 
land and Italy, and I believed then, as I believe now, that in the mat- 
ter of direct culminating tragedy, neither equalled the American 
poet’s drama. 

I find in comparing the two representations of the Boker tragedy 
—the Lawrence Barrett production of 1882 and my own of 1901— 
that critics generally were kinder to the author at the later date. 
We treat our poets better after they are dead. I am a little amazed 
in turning through.an old scrap-book to find what almost universal 
praise the play received. Even in New York, where the first night 
struggled against the outside din of a noisy New Year, the critics 
were favorable. I hope I may be pardoned for quoting from Wil- 
liam Winter’s review: 

“It has great moments, and it is heavily freighted with terror 
and pity. With sincere and competent actors it could never fail. 
Mr. Skinner brings to the impersonation of this exacting character 
(Lanciotto) ripe experience, stalwart vigor and superb energy, and 
while winning signal honor for himself, he arouses memory and in- 
spires thought of many noble things, and he much refreshes hope for 
the future of the stage. There could not, in the dramatic world, be 
a brighter augury for the New Year.” 

Mr. Winter was not always so kind. . . . But whatever the praise 
and interest of the loyal supporters of poetic drama, Francesca da 
Rimini lacked drawing power to reimburse me for all the funds 
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that had gone into its production. At the end of the season I found 
myself again with a depleted treasury. I had lost what, at that time, 
was a hopeless amount—more than twenty thousand dollars. I 
should have fared no better had I taken the newer written version 
of Stephen Phillips. 


No more need be said, perhaps, concerning the creditable last 
production of Francesca da Rimini. But the critics who “were 
kinder” to the dead poet were equally enthusiastic concerning 
the genius of Mr. Skinner, which made this revival of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini a high spot in American stage history. 

The extraordinary persistence of the story of Francesca 
da Rimini in poetry, drama and opera suggests a comparison 
of Boker’s play with other literary uses of the story. Since 
Boker owes nothing to previous writers, except to Dante and 
Boccaccio, the first sources, this is not the place for an ex- 
tended study of the subject. A brief discussion of the more 
important literary uses of the story may, however, prove 
interesting. 

To the several translations into English verse of the Dante 
original, by Longfellow, Simms and Rossetti, Boker, of 
course, owed nothing. The only extended treatment of the 
story of Francesca in English verse when Boker wrote, 
was the Story of Rimini of Leigh Hunt, a narrative poem 
published separately in 1816 and republished with other 
poems in 1844, The latter edition, published in Boston, 
Boker would probably have seen. But there was little in it 
for his purpose. Hunt has not succeeded in drawing convinc- 
ing characters; he has not even achieved good poetry. His 
version lacks vitality, and has little of the medieval flavor of 
the plays of Boker and D’Annunzio. In the Story of Rimini 
the lovers confess their love through the reading of the 
romance, but violate all of the probabilities of thirteenth 
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century Italy by sturdy abstention from a carnal relationship. 
Giovanni learns of Francesca’s love by hearing her talk in 
her sleep, and challenges Paolo to a duel in which he slays 
him. Hunt’s Giovanni is not crippled, although excessively 
sensitive, hot-tempered and ill-natured, and the character 
lacks the fine sensitive reality of Boker’s Lanciotto. Paolo 
and Francesca are lovesick creatures in the grip of an ideal 
love, and when Francesca learns of Paolo’s death she simply 
lies down and dies. The resemblances between Hunt’s and 
Boker’s versions are negligible. 

Of the six plays upon the subject, the first written was 
never completed. Johann Ludwig Uhland (1787-1862) wrote, 
in 1807, a synopsis in German of four acts of a play of 
which he completed in verse but a few fragmentary scenes. 
It is doubtful that Boker knew this version. Franceska da 
Rimino, Uhland’s play, represents Paolo and Franceska as 
having been betrothed in youth. Paolo, who has gone to the 
wars in Spain, is reported dead, and the two fathers, desirous 
of a union between their houses, cause the marriage of 
Franceska to Lanciotto. Paolo returns unexpectedly, and 
the two young lovers renew their love without carnality. A 
letter from Paolo to Franceska, appointing a secret meeting 
in the garden, is intercepted by a jealous courtier, who takes 
it to Lanciotto, in camp nearby. Hurrying to the garden he ar- 
rives before Paolo. When Franceska, mistaking him in the 
darkness, rushes into his arms with her lover’s name upon 
her lips, he slays her, and then kills Paolo, who arrives im- 
mediately afterward. Only a few scenes of this play, how- 
ever, were ever completed in verse. 

It was fitting that the first play on the subject to reach the 
stage was that of an Italian, Silvio Pellico, whose Francesca 
da Rimini was acted at Milan in 1818. This play, although 
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it lacks the incisive realization of character and constructive 
power of great drama, was frequently upon the New York 
stage. Adelaide Ristori brought it to America in 1867, and 
Alessandro Salvini revived it in 1873. From 1880 to 1886 
Tommaso Salvini appeared with it several times in New York. 
The action of the play occurs at a time later in the lives of the 
characters than that of Boker’s play. 

Lanciotto, for some years married to Francesca, and now 
King in Rimini, discovers that Francesca does not love him 
and wishes to return to her native Ravenna. In the kindness of 
his heart he is about to let her go, when Paolo returns from 
the wars. It develops that Paolo and Francesca have met in 
their youth before either were married, when the episode of 
the reading of the romance occurred. But Paolo had been 
called away to war, and the neglected Francesca had come to 
Rimini and married his brother. The lovers find that they 
still are in love, but Francesca, to avoid suspicion, pretends 
to hate Paolo, who has killed her brother in battle. When the 
ardor of Paolo’s love at last menaces Lanciotto’s honor, 
Francesca insists on leaving Rimini. Lanciotto has given his 
permission, but the passionate farewell between Paolo and 
Francesca so arouses his suspicion that he will not permit her 
departure, and puts Paolo under guard until he can get to the 
bottom of the business. Upon reflection, he relents, and is 
about to allow Francesca to go to Ravenna and to forgive 
Paolo; but the impetuous Paolo breaks from his captors and 
rushes to Francesca’s apartment. She still refuses to permit 
the consummation of their love. Lanciotto, alarmed by Paolo’s 
escape, rushes to Francesca’s room, where he finds the lovers 
together, and rashly suspecting the worst of them, slays them 
both. 

Although there are some strong scenes in the play, it is, on 
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the whole, much less effective than Boker’s; and, of course, 
its plot is so different that no relationship between the two 
plays may be suspected. 

All of the other plays upon the Francesca story are later 
than Boker’s. In 1892 was published the German Francesca 
da Rimini of Martin Greif. This also presents a very different 
Lanciotto from Boker’s, a cruel tyrant, King of Rimini, who 
offers peace to Ravenna in return for Francesca’s hand. Upon 
the acceptance of the terms, Paolo is sent to fetch the bride. 
The young pair, falling deeply in love upon the return 
journey, confess their love to Lanciotto on their arrival. 
Greatly exercised, he refuses to give up Francesca to Paolo. 
He will release her if she does not marry Paolo, but will then 
continue the destruction of Ravenna. To save Ravenna, Fran- 
cesca submits to the marriage, and Paolo is banished. But 
Paolo returns to see Francesca once more. Casting aside dis- 
cretion they embrace for the first and last time, for Lanciotto, 
led to the scene by a revengeful noble, slays them both. Amid 
the ruin, comes news that Lanciotto is deposed. 

The play with which Boker’s Francesca da Rimini is most 
often compared is the other play in English, Stephen Phillips’ 
Paolo and Francesca (London, 1899). Phillips’ play is a 
piece of excellent poetry, but, as a play, it compares unfavor- 
ably with Boker’s. The later poet’s idealization of Paolo 
and Francesca, and the unreality of certain of his situations, 
almost inhibit belief in the story, and the fact that the play 
misses almost completely the atmosphere of thirteenth century 
Italy is painfully felt. Compared with either the play of 
Boker or that of D’Annunzio, Paolo and Francesca fails to 
convince. This Paolo and Francesca are but mere leaves 
whirled by the winds of fate. There is no inevitability in their 
love; no mistaken identity to strengthen it. Nor is Giovanni 
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made convincing. In the first place he is not the central char- 
acter, and is less strongly conceived. He is not the sensitive 
cripple, love-hungry and yearning for sympathy, which Boker 
gives us. He is old in experience of women, and his middle- 
aged marriage to the child Francesca is merely political. He 
does not love her; we feel no such deep sympathy for his loss 
of her as we feel in the case of Boker’s Lanciotto. 

Phillips causes the suspicions of the husband to become 
aroused by an improbable series of events. On the eve of his 
marriage, Angela, his old blind nurse, prophesies that one 
very near to him shall be swept unwillingly between him and 
his love. The suspicion thus awakened is directed toward his 
beloved brother Paolo by the insinuations of Lucrezia, Gio- 
vanni’s cousin, who, having been his mistress, is jealous. All 
this before aught has occurred between Paolo and Francesca 
and while she is still unaware of the meaning of her feeling 
for him. Yet although the evidence is so insubstantial, Gio- 
vanni has embraced suspicion against the brother whom he 
loves so deeply. The scene in the chemist’s shop, when Gio- 
vanni, having gone to purchase a love philtre for Francesca, 
hears Paolo declare his passion, is quite improbable. That 
one so well known as Paolo should, even when disguised, pur- 
chase a poison with the avowal that he will slay himself for 
love of his brother’s wife, taxes our credulity too far. The last 
act is well-constructed, but the working up of the suspicion 
in the first three acts is entirely unconvincing. 

Yet Paolo and Francesca is a beautiful poem. While it loses 
as a play through the insubstantiality of its characters and by 
its general ideality, it gains in poetic beauty, in the delicate 
and dreaming fragility which it presents. Although it has been 
many times upon the stage, whatever success it has had, has 


been due to its poetic beauties rather than to its dramatic 
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powers. Lucrezia is the only convincing character, and the ac- 
tion might as well occur anywhere else as in thirteenth century 
Italy. The play lacks the strong dramatic motivation of Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, in which the inter-actions of the three strong 
major characters create a really overwhelming conflict. 
Phillips’ play owes Boker’s little, since the characters are so 
obviously different. The prophecy of the nurse is probably 
borrowed from the similar incident in Francesca da Rimini, 
but the logicality of the prophecy in Boker’s case, and the 
surprising way in which Boker effects the fulfillment of the 
prophecy, give his episode a strength which Phillips’ lacks. 

A later play upon the subject of the unhappy love of Paolo 
and Francesca is the Italian Francesca da Rimini of Gabriele 
d’Annunzio. First performed at Rome on December 9, 1901, 
with Eleanora Duse in the role of Francesca, it has had a 
long stage history and is one of the greatest of modern poet- 
ical dramas. This play is extraordinary, both poetically and 
dramatically. One is interested to learn that D’ Annunzio wrote 
Boker for a copy of the earlier play while the Italian poet was 
at work upon his version. This was soon after Boker’s death, 
and the copy was sent by his executor. But D’Annunzio’s play 
resembles Boker’s very slightly. To be sure, D’Annunzio has 
treated the character of Gianciotto more sympathetically than 
anyone else but Boker; but this may be merely accidental. 

In great poetry, in dramatic power, in strong character 
drawing, in faithfulness to thirteenth century Italy, the plays 
of D’Annunzio and Boker stand far ahead of any other play 
on the theme, and it is difficult to determine which of these 
two is the greater. D’Annunzio certainly gives a more intimate 
picture of the thirteenth century, an age of blood. His Paolo 
and Francesca are older than Boker’s—nearly as old as the 


historical facts indicate, and they react in a manner more typ- 
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ical of their century than Boker’s lovers. As thirteenth century 
lovers probably would have done, they attempt to escape and 
continue their relationships. Each has accepted the situation; 
the love is passionate and earth-dwelling. This Paolo is a more 
versatile person than Boker’s; and Francesca, being here 
the principal figure, looms largest of all, in strong con- 
trast to Boker’s girl Francesca. D’Annunzio’s Francesca 
represents a certain epical idea of Woman. Intellect, flesh and 
spirit are so intricately compounded in her that no one may 
tell which quality will be evoked by any circumstance. At 
times she is an avatar, as in the moment of ecstasy when, a 
mad goddess, she plays with the Greek fire upon the battle- 
ments, or in that other sublime moment when she stands upon 
the neck of fate holding open the portcullis so that Paolo may 
shoot at the enemy. These are glorious scenes upon the stage. 

But in spite of all these qualities the play seems less effec- 
tive, as a unit, than Boker’s. The action is slower, and the con- 
flict less pronounced. In the Italian play, the death just hap- 
pens; in the play of Boker, it is the result of a culmination of 
forces long foreboding, and the cumulative effect of the ac- 
tion, in Boker’s last act, is crushing. Since these two plays are 
so removed from each other in time and language, and so 
diverse in the stress laid upon the central character, it would 
perhaps be a mistake to compare them further. They have 
different intentions, are of different dramatic schools and 
periods, and each has certain beauties which the other lacks. 

The latest dramatic treatment of the story is that of F. 
Marion Crawford, written in French prose. In spite of the fact 
that it was acted with some success by Sarah Bernhardt, for 
whom, indeed, it was written, this play seems to the present 
writer perhaps the least important modern use of the subject. 


It is almost inaccessible, since the only published source is 
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the English translation, of which but twelve copies were 
printed. The initial situations of Crawford’s play are those 
of history, and it derives from this fact a difficulty which is 
enormous. Giovanni, aged forty, has been married fifteen 
years to Francesca, aged thirty-two. The marriage was polit- 
ical, and Francesca was tricked into it, as Boccaccio explains, 
by the substitution of the handsome Paolo as the wooer for 
his unlovely brother. When Francesca discovered the ruse at 
the altar, Giovanni intimidated her into the completion of 
the ceremony, and Jater consummated his marriage by force. 

At the opening of the play, the marriage of Giovanni and 
Francesca has been only a nominal thing for fourteen years, 
during which time she has maintained a relationship with 
Paolo. In spite of the author’s efforts, it is impossible to in- 
fuse this long carnality with any spiritual quality. Crawford 
is true to the facts, however, in depicting a strong love of 
Paolo in the heart of Giovanni, who does not suspect that his 
brother is the principal cause of Francesca’s persistent in- 
ability, throughout these many years, to grant him “the kiss 
of love” which he has craved. However, we do not so much 
sympathize with him, for we know him to be a cruel and un- 
lovely person, a medieval politician and old in knowledge 
of women. In fact, the glaring weakness of the play is that 
there is no single character with whom one does sympathize 
greatly. The carnality of Paolo and Francesca is offset by the 
general repulsiveness of Giovanni. 

The superstructure of the play, leading to the final trag- 
edy, is unhistorical and mechanical. A series of accidents 
invite the suspicions of Giovanni, who watches the lovers 
until he takes them in the fact and slays them both. The 
peculiar talents of Mme. Bernhardt were amply served in the 
last scene, which has a melodramatic power. Giovanni, creep- 
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ing upon the lovers in Francesca’s bed-chamber, finds them 
reading again the old romance which so many years ago 
proved pandar to their passions, and attempting, somewhat 
futilely, it seems to the reader, to recapture the first fresh 
rapture. Giovanni stabs them both, but in her dying moments 
Francesca taunts him again for his lifelong fruitless quest 
of her, and grants the dying Paolo again that kiss of love 
which she has ever denied her husband. This would be a very 
effective moment upon the stage—the first time one saw it. 

Thus, to summarize, Boker’s Francesca da Rimini remains 
one of the two significant dramatic versions of the story in 
world literature, and the greatest in English—as well as one 
of the greatest American dramas. If this view of the other 
literary uses of the Paolo and Francesca story does nothing 
else, it at least indicates the tremendous vitality that may lie 
seed-wise in a few words of power like those of Dante; and it 
illuminates, if that were needed, the immortal dignity of that 
great poet. If one adds to the literary descent of Dante, in this 
one story alone, the indebtedness of painting, sculpture and 
music to his fatherhood, the account seems endless. 
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CHAPTER VI 
A STORM BREWS 


HE study of Francesca da Rimini with its huge span of 
life, has carried us fifty years beyond our time. We left 
its author, a young poet of thirty years, in the year 1853. 
Having already won some recognition for himself at this 
early age, and having just completed two plays as satisfying 
to his artistic ideals as Leonor and Francesca, he faced the 
future with confidence, happily unaware of the sweeping 
changes which lurked within the next ten years. Yet these 
were to prove years so critical in his life that no under- 
standing of his peculiar problem is possible without a full 
comprehension of them. They found him a man with a liter- 
ary future; they left him a man with a literary past. Although, 
of course, he did not at the moment realize it, the opening of 
the Civil War, and his immersion in work of a public char- 
acter at that time, marked the end of his life as a professional 
literary man. To be sure, three of his permanent contributions 
to the literature of his country were created after this time: 
his Poems of the War, his Sonnets and the play Nydia; but his 
point of view had become that of the amateur of letters, and 
he never again achieved that complete immersion in creative 
literature which characterized the earlier period. 
The change was a subtle and unconscious one, due rather to 
a series of frustrations than to his own will. To the end of 
his life, Boker was never able to realize fully how it had come 
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about, and never ceased to deplore it. No success of any other 
sort—and there were many of them—ever compensated him 
for the failure of his artistic dreams to materialize within his 
own lifetime. It was not only the limited appreciation of his 
writings which caused him slowly to resign his early aspira- 
tions, but his own versatile genius and gifts of a more public 
order which were demanded by his country in the hours of her 
need. No American literary man was moved more deeply by 
the stark tragedies of the Civil War. It revealed and de- 
veloped his huge capacities for service; it matured in him 
talents which were honored and recompensed by a country 
which had paid so scant attention to his creative efforts. 
One after another, he had seen his plays flourish a brief 
moment and then apparently expire. If such plays as Leonor 
and Francesca did not survive, what could he hope for the 
others? The Plays and Poems of 1856, a two-volume collec- 
tion of his best work, met with but little more consideration 
than the previously published single volumes had received. 
Added to this was a financial crisis which threatened to leave 
him penniless, and accentuated his painful knowledge that he 
could never hope to support himself by literature alone. The 
desolating death of both his parents in the year 1858 was 
terrible in itself, but besides, it precipitated upon him a law- 
suit that threatened to obliterate his inheritance. For the next 
fifteen years he was seldom free from the gaunt spectre of 
poverty. It was but natural, therefore, that he should have 
accepted the diplomatic post which his country offered him in 
1871, in recognition of his devotion. During the war his im- 
mersion in public concerns, in organization work and public- 
ity, left him little time for literary activity of his earlier 
sort, nor would he have found in his troubled country an 


audience. What literature he did produce, during the period, 
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chiefly the Poems of the War, was born of the war fervor. 
The cessation of hostilities at Appomattox Court House pre- 
cipitated Boker, and many others, into space. Unlike cer- 
tain other literary men, he had not a settled literary milieu to 
return to. His position was yet to be won. In the succeeding 
four years he found that he had not the heart for the effort, 
that the old life was too far behind him to be recalled. When 
the field of diplomacy offered, it seemed the best alternative. 
This, in brief, is the troubled history of the years which the 
next two chapters must treat in more detail. 

However, in 1853 his troubles were but ripples on the sur- 
face of his life. He was filled with the hope of securing a 
successful presentation of Francesca da Rimini; he was es- 
saying a new type of play in The Bankrupt; he was busy 
with negotiations for the London production of The Betrothal 
and engaged in the preparations for the opening of Leonor de 
Guzman, which was to take place in October. His letters to 
Taylor expressed only occasional disappointment with his 
literary work; they were filled with gossip about books, au- 
thors, and literary friends and with criticism of Taylor’s 
poems. He displayed himself the purist, which Taylor was 
not, berating his friend for using the word “journey” when 
he meant a trip of more than one day, or “palpable,” when 
he meant “more evident.” He still exhibited the exuberant 
playfulness which he permitted himself to indulge with 
Taylor alone of all his friends. An interesting passage in his 
letter of September 28, 1854, illustrates both the point and 
the relationship: 


Throughout your volume you use an adjective for a substantive 
—you use “antiquarian” for “antiquary.” An antiquary may possess 
fine antiquarian taste for the antiquities of antique Egypt, because 
a modern may cut up all sorts of antics with the antiquity of another 
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land, but as for having you cut up the same sort of rustics with 
a thing so settled as the King’s English—why damn it! I won’t 
have it! 


In May of 1853, that solicitude for less fortunate friends 
which Boker always manifested, enabled him to secure for 
his friend Leland a post which later proved of great advantage 
to him. At this time Leland’s fortunes were generally in a 
parlous state; and Boker, having heard him sometime earlier 
complaining of poverty, had been quietly seeking an opening 
among his connections in the journalistic world. “One morn- 
ing,” states Leland’s Memoirs, “George H. Boker . . . in- 
formed me that there was a writing editor wanted on the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. Its proprietor was Alexander 
Cummings. The actual editor was Gibson Bannister Peacock, 
who was going to Europe for a six months’ tour, and some 
one was wanted to take his place.” The next day, May 18, 
Leland sent the following characteristic reply: 


As it was impossible to answer your first note of yesterday un- 
conditionally I relied on finding you in and I did not receive your 
second until long after 11 p.m. Nothing would suit me half so well 
as the editorship you speak of if it can in any way be coincided with 
my agreement to translate Heine for Weik, which cannot be dodged. 
One hundred pages a month ’most all poetry and a good deal of 
prose—like the nigger’s dinner which consisted of most all pork and 
a good many beans—rise before me like a grim Carrier—pardon the 
mixed figure. I also know that such places must be shot on the wing 
—hit exactly at the right time, for newspapering is a business which 
admits of no delay. The old idea of embarras de richesse or “it never 
rains but it pours” appears to be fully realized in this present im- 
broglio. With sincerest thanks for your constant kindness I remain, 

Yours para siempre 
and most truly, 
Cuas. G. LELAND. 
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P.S. A mere trifle—nothing at all. My doctor says that nothing but 
instant removal to the country will avert a threatened liver attack 
—God bless him and it!—Wonder what next? An appointment as 
Secretary to Berlin or Vienna is the only thing needed to complete 
my utter distraction. I will look in on you this afternoon. Triibner 
will call on me this afternoon. . . . He recommends me to write 
humorous works for the English market assuring me that anything 
of the sort sells well there. 


As is perhaps well-known, Leland straightened out his en- 
gagements sufficiently to accept the position which his friend 
had offered him, and entered into the security of a steady in- 
come. The translation of Heine was not ready for ten years, 
but Leland was enabled to remain on the Bulletin long after 
the return of Peacock and to acquire a journalistic training 
that stood him in good stead in years to come. 

At about this time Boker must have been writing The 
Bankrupt, his least known and his least noteworthy play. 
Even the fact that it was produced in New York in 1855 has 
been overlooked by previous writers because of Boker’s 
failure to claim its authorship at the time. It was never pub- 
lished, nor mentioned in the correspondence of its author, 
whose neglect of it leads to the supposition that it was 
written as a sort of experiment, and later regretted. The 
original manuscript is dated 1853, but whether the play 
was finished before or after Francesca does not appear. It 
seems unlikely, however, that the poet’s other activities earlier 
in the year would have left him the leisure to complete this 
play before Francesca da Rimini was finished, in March. A 
further indication of the author’s dissatisfaction with this 
play is perhaps seen in the fact that in the typescript of 1880, 
made in pursuance of his plan to publish his complete works 
at that time, this play is more radically changed than any 
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other which was prepared at that time. Although in plot and 
proportions it remained the same, both dialogue and char- 
acter drawing, in which the earlier play had been weakest, 
were greatly improved. The second version is entitled A 
Commercial Crisis. 

The play bears the note “Time and Scene, The Present”; 
that is, it is laid in a northern city in the United States in 
about the year 1853. Edward Giltwood, a once successful 
merchant, is on the brink of ruin. He has not told his wife, 
Amy, who notices an increasing abstraction in his manner, 
and what she takes for coldness toward her and their chil- 
dren. Edward meets James Shelvill, an old friend who dis- 
appeared years before to evade punishment for a crime which 
he had not committed, and has been long thought dead. He 
has disguised himself and taken the name of Shorn, and 
now persuades Edward to respect his disguise. He is wealthy 
and offers to lend Edward money to meet his obligations 
when the Southern Mail comes in. Edward takes him home 
for a visit. In Amy, Shorn recognizes the woman who has 
scorned his love at an earlier period, whom he has threat- 
ened to be revenged upon. Through his speeches with an ac- 
complice, Shorn is revealed as the unknown master criminal 
mind of a national organization through which he has for 
years avenged himself upon society and grown wealthy. He 
has now returned to be revenged upon the city which has 
abused him, and upon Amy. He causes a series of fires, rob- 
beries and disasters throughout the city, culminating in the 
loss of Edward’s huge warehouse. He circulates the false 
report that the “Occident,” with merchandise on board that 
might save the local financial situation, has been lost at sea. 
The result is the bankruptcy of the insurance companies and 


the precipitation of a financial panic. Edward’s notes are 
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called and he cannot meet them. When, through Shorn’s 
collusion, the Southern Mail is robbed, Edward faces bank- 
ruptcy. 

Meanwhile Shorn has secretly bought Edward’s notes, and 
has him in his power. He next destroys Edward’s faith in 
Amy by telling him that Amy has offered to dishonor herself 
with him and other wealthy men in order to secure money 
to meet the crisis. He makes Edward witness to a skilfully 
conducted ambiguous conversation between himself and Amy 
which confirms Edward’s suspicions. The result is that Ed- 
ward casts Amy out without listening to her case, and thus 
completes her misery. Shorn, who has thus far concealed his 
designs from Amy, now reveals himself as her once-rejected 
lover and begs her to flee with him. Suspecting his complicity 
in her husband’s misjudgment of her, she scornfully rejects 
Shorn and sets out to solve the mystery. She is able to offset 
Edward’s financial distress by engaging the sympathy of 
Paul Tapeley, an aged lawyer who was her girlhood friend. 
Paul tells her that he has left a large fortune to her. His 
first act, when he learns her trouble, is to buy up Edward’s 
notes on the eve of their maturity and to destroy them. On 
the same evening the evidence which has been slowly accu- 
mulated by Detective Pike against Shorn is completed, and 
he is taken into custody. Pike is acquainted with all of Shorn’s 
plot against Amy and Edward, and arrives with Amy just 
in time to save the distracted husband from committing the 
suicide which, at Shorn’s insidious suggestion, he has been 
contemplating. Edward, saved from bankruptcy and humbled 
by his unjust suspicion of Amy, is glad to be reunited with 
her. 

To an admirer of Boker The Bankrupt is a disappointment. 
Like The Widow’s Marriage, this play is an attempt at real- 
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ism, which never evoked the fullest powers of the romantic 
Boker. For another thing, the play is in prose, sacrificing at 
once the high felicities of the author’s blank verse. While the 
plot is mechanically well-constructed, it seems somewhat 
melodramatic. Shorn is far from convincing. It is hard to 
believe that he would have risked what might be called a 
successful criminal career largely for the sake of being re- 
venged upon Amy. Nor is one convinced that he would have 
caused such terrible suffering to his one friend, Giltwood, 
even for the purpose of punishing a woman. Giltwood’s gul- 
libility taxes the credence of the spectator. He certainly has 
as much apparent evidence against Amy as Othello against 
Desdemona, but that situation was fraught, from the very 
beginning, with tragic possibilities which this does not pre- 
sent. Finally, the intervention of Paul Tapeley, as deus ex 
machina is entirely too sudden and fortuitous. 

The play has certain redeeming qualities. The comic char- 
acters, Betsy Crum, the maid, and Pike, the detective, are ex- 
cellent. There is a rich humor in their speeches and a power 
of caricature in their conception which justified the success 
of these parts upon the stage. The background of American 
business is well studied. Such characters as Elton, the banker, 
and Tapeley, the lawyer, were familiar to Boker’s daily ex- 
perience, and are convincing. The trenchant thrusts at cer- 
tain business types and business methods acquire an acri- 
monious quality from Boker’s deep dislike of all business. 
The satire in this connection is sustained and effective. 

The original manuscript of 1853 was later considerably 
cut and revised. The lengthy melodramatic speeches of Shorn 
were greatly shortened and made less objectionable. Whole 
passages were stricken out and many lines changed. These 


changes are followed in the revised manuscript of 1886 and 
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certain others introduced, so that in its final form the play 
is much more effective. 

The fact that this play was produced has been lost sight 
of because Boker did not at the time allow his name to be 
connected with it. Brown, in his History of the New York 
Stage, mentions a play, The Bankrupt, as part of the reper- 
tory of Julia Dean, between November 12 and December 12, 
1855, at the Broadway Theatre, New York. Joseph N. Ire- 
land’s Records of the New York Stage, also without ascrip- 
tion to any author, states that the play opened on December 
3, 1855. The New York newspapers establish the fact that 
the play ran for four nights, until December 6. The New 
York Tribune gives a synopsis of the play which identifies it 
completely with that of Boker. 

The press criticisms of the play were unfavorable, prob- 
ably not without some grounds. The Tribune article (Dec. 
4) is representative. The writer begins with a synopsis of the 
play; what he calls “a sketch of the supposed picture of 
modern life which the author has endeavored to present.” 
He stresses the faults of plot and character conception. He 
points out the unnatural malevolence of Shorn, the suffering 
beauty of Amy, and the “hebetude” of the detective Pike. He 
then continues with an interesting summary of the work of the 
actors: 


The leading character of the play is Amy, which is personated 
by Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne. The character is not one which is cal- 
culated to display to the fullest extent her powers, but some of the 
scenes were rendered so effectively as to bring down applause in 
good earnest. In some of the passages in the first act, where the 
dialogue is supposed to be between a lady and her husband, her 
delivery of the language was too declamatory for an ordinary parlor 
conversation, but this stiffness soon wore away, and as the interest 
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of the piece developed, her acting became more natural and more 
truthful. Mr. Fisher sustained the character of the gentlemanly 
scoundrel [Shorn] in a very able and artistic manner; his make-up 
was particularly excellent. 

Mr. Whiting played an impossible old lawyer [Tapeley] who 
made his will and gave away all his money without cause or provo- 
cation, in as respectable a manner as so stupid a part deserved. Mr. 
Chapman, as a very deep and mysterious police officer [Pike], was 
so exceedingly transparent, that a rogue with sense enough to step 
around the corner when he had picked a pocket, would have seen 
through him at once. His recollection of the text was spasmodic and 
uncertain, and the whole effect of his acting was very undecided 
and jerky. Mrs. Blake as the nurse [Betsy Crum], was perhaps a 
little extravagant, but was very successful. Mr. Fenno made a very 
respectable bankrupt, and went conscientiously through his part. 
. . . The play was well received by the audience, and will probably 
be, with a little more study, to insure the ease, and dissipate the 
nervousness of the performers, a good and successful acting drama. 
In answer to a call for the author, Mr. Fenno announced that that 
gentleman desired to withhold, for the present, his name from the 
public. 


That Boker agreed in some measure with the critics in his 
judgment of this play is probable. He continued to “with- 
> and omitted the play from the Plays and 
Poems of 1856. Certainly, after the success which Francesca 
da Rimini had achieved at the same theatre in the previous 
September, he might well have hesitated to claim The Bank- 
rupt. It is his worst play, a conclusive proof that he did well 
to confine himself generally to romance. 


hold his name,’ 


One incident which occurred soon after the completion 
of Francesca da Rimini caused a great deal of pain in Boker’s 
life. Although he had been married for nearly ten years, 
he had but one child, a son George, of whom he was very 
fond. His second child had died in its infancy. The third 
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child, which was born in the spring of 1853, was also a son, 
and his advent was hailed by both parents with delight. He 
did not see the completion of his first year. A letter to Bay- 
ard Taylor in January, 1854, speaks feelingly of his wife and 
her sorrow at the loss, He refuses an invitation to visit Tay- 
lor, for “I cannot think of inflicting this additional care upon 
her while she is already suffering under her recent bereave- 
ment and ill able to endure the loss of my assistance, or even 
of my society.” 

In the three years which followed the writing of Francesca 
da Rimini and The Bankrupt no new play was written, but 
they were busy years, none the less. Several of the produc- 
tions and revivals which have already been noted took place 
in 1854 and 1855; The Betrothal in Chicago, Leonor de 
Guzman, Francesca da Rimini and The Bankrupt in New 
York, Calaynos and Francesca da Rimini in Philadelphia. 
Some work was done on a new tragedy “Danton,” but on Sep- 
tember 28, 1854, the poet wrote Taylor that he had given it 
up, because he should “have been obliged to violate history” 
to use it. “However,” he continued, “I have not entirely 
abandoned the idea of writing a tragedy on that Revolution.” 
Early in 1854, the negotiations for a collected edition of his 
works were begun, and some tentative revisions of the plays 
were made, although it was two years before satisfactory 
publishing arrangements were concluded. The critical writ- 
ing for Philadelphia papers continued. On September 28, 
1854, he wrote Taylor: 


The editors of this city . . . love me, they love my articles, and 
they consider it a high honor to get one of them for their papers. 
.. . At last, I have the Philadelphia press just as I want it. I can 
do anything with it. Look out, therefore, O my enemies! for I am 


now prepared for you. 
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The friendships of these two poets had grown ever warmer. 
In his Poems of Home and Travel (1855), Taylor’s dedica- 
tory sonnet was addressed to Boker, “the mate of my poetic 
spring,” and the latter was deeply affected by the incident. 

The return of Thackeray to Philadelphia in 1855 led to 
the establishment of a friendship between the novelist and 
Boker which lasted until the death of the former. In 1852, 
when Thackeray had first come to Philadelphia to lecture, 
Boker was a member of the committee which entertained him 
there, but although the two had thus become acquainted, the 
relationship at that time was only a formal one. During the 
second visit, in 1855, these two authors, alike gigantic in 
frame and patrician in mind, became fast friends. It was 
largely through Boker’s influence that Thackeray changed 
his headquarters from the Girard House at Eighth and Chest- 
nut, where he had formerly stayed, to the La Pierre House, 
in Broad Street below Chestnut, which was Leland’s home at 
that time, and was in Boker’s opinion a better, if a less 
modern, house. 

During a part of his visit, Thackeray forsook these quar- 
ters and stayed at Boker’s home in Walnut Street, where 
Boker entertained his friends at breakfast in honor of the 
distinguished visitor. The two men had much in common 
and were strongly drawn to one another. As Harrison 
Smith wrote in declining, of necessity, an invitation to meet 
Thackeray at Boker’s breakfast party: “Thackeray must 
feel quite at home with you, as you are one of the “Georges.” 
Boker’s letters to Taylor at this time are full of his enthusi- 
asm for his new friend. There is even a touch of pride— 
unusual in Boker’s personal relationships—in his relating the 
fact that Thackeray sat for a photograph especially for him. 
For some time after Thackeray’s departure for England, a 
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correspondence was maintained between the two men, and 
then sporadically until Thackeray’s untimely death. On Jan- 
uary 24, 1857, Boker wrote Taylor, who was then in Eng- 
land, “I had a letter from Thackeray the other day in which 
he spoke very kindly of you. . . . You must look him up 
on your return to London and hug the old boy for me. He 
has a big heart in his satirical body. . . . I could never 
hate W. M. T. as many people do, simply because he is a 
satirist.” 

It was just at this time, too, that the idea of Kénigsmark 
began to take root in Boker’s mind, although the play was 
not completed until two years later. The plot deals with 
Sophia Dorothea, first wife of Prince George of Hanover, 
who later became George I. Her sad story, which was com- 
pleted in the period before George became King of Eng- 
land, is told in Thackeray’s lecture on the first George. The 
conclusion is almost inevitable that Boker became aware of 
the dramatic possibilities of the tale in listening to Thack- 
eray’s lecture. If so, he would have seized his opportunity 
to talk with Thackeray about the life of the unfortunate 
Sophia, who turned from her cruel husband to a friendship 
with Konigsmark, an officer in his troops, who was slain 
because of her. In this case, he must have found Thackeray’s 
sources for the story to be rather slender, for Boker was un- 
able, in a year of correspondence, even with the agency of 
Bayard Taylor, who was on the continent and had a facility 
for getting into places, to gain access to the original sources 
of the Konigsmark story. 

At the time of Thackeray’s visit, Boker was hard at work, 
preparing his plays and poems for the collected edition which 
he was contemplating. In the spring, however, his eyes, which 
had been failing him for some time, became so troublesome 
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that he found it necessary to drop all work and retire to 
Newport for a long rest. He wrote a month later to Taylor, 
“My eyes are still in a bad’ way. . . . Even the notes which 
duty compels me to write, try me more than is well for me. 
. . . My whole time has been passed in the apostolic pur- 
suit of fishing.” 

Yet in spite of this handicap, the plays and poems for 
the collection were revised and placed in the hands of the 
printer by the end of February, 1856. Boker was extremely 
desirous of this publication of his works for a reading pub- 
lic. He was a poet even before he was a dramatist, and it was 
a reading public which he craved. ‘““My theatrical success,” he 
wrote Taylor, “I never valued. I had not, nor have I, any 
ambition to become a mere playwright. I look on my triumphs 
in that way as if they were another’s, with something of pity. 
. . . If I could not be acknowledged as a poet, I had no 
further desire, and no further active concern in literature.” 
It was this desire to appear to a reading public which led 
him to seek a publisher early in 1854. His reception was 
at first disappointing. He tells of it in the letter to Taylor 
of October 2, 1854. 


I resolved to print all my unpublished stuff, making something 
like a complete collection of my works in two volumes of about 
the bulk of Browning’s . . . I wrote to Ticknor, Reid & Fields. . . . 
What was their reply, think you? ... They would publish my 
works, provided that I should pay all the bills for stereotyping, 
printing, binding etc. etc.; they would also further oblige me by 
charging me a very handsome commission on each copy sold. You 
wonder perhaps that I did not jump at this very liberal offer. 


In fact, his chagrin was so bitter that he told Taylor that he 
thought he would never write again. Now Taylor, who had 


so often been assisted by Boker, was able to perform a re- 
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ciprocal service. He talked directly to James T. Fields, whom 
Boker would not approach because he was a personal friend, 
and the result was a satisfactory offer from the publishers 
to print the two-volume Plays and Poems. This, and the stage 
success of Francesca da Rimini in New York, helped Boker to 
regain his faltering courage and to go on with the next work. 
Incidently, what Boker called “‘decent”’ terms with a publisher 
will prove of interest to present-day writers of books, Al- 
though the author was to receive a ten per cent. royalty on 
the wholesale price of all copies sold, he must pay for the 
stereotyped plates, binding and the like, and for all adver- 
tising copies given away. 

The contemplation of his work in bulk somewhat terrified 
the poet. At times he was hopeful, at other times the earlier 
plays seemed to him woefully weak. His trepidation he 
acknowledged to Taylor. “The fear as to the result of this 
last effort I cannot help,” he wrote, “although I scarcely un- 
derstand the reason for my terror. My first book never cost me 
half the anxiety of this. There I had a feeling of shame; now, 
I am frightened half out of my wits.” 

At last, however, the material assumed shape, so that the 
copy for Calaynos and Anne Boleyn could be forwarded to 
the publisher in December, 1855. James T. Fields wrote at 


once to acknowledge the parcel, and said: 


I have been thinking how we shall divide the two volumes and 
conclude it will be best to commence the stereotyping and see how 
the matter runs on: then decide where the axe shall fall. Do you 
like this plan? ... 

Longfellow was delighted with your good words for his poem. 
It was a noble tribute from his brother poet and he felt it. Bayard 
[Taylor] went singing through our city yesterday,—well and jolly. 


The reference to the acquaintance between Longfellow and 
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Boker is interesting. A letter to Leland the previous July had 
recorded the beginning of their communication in its refer- 
ence to “a dinner to which Longfellow invited me,” and its 
enthusiastic account of the pleasing personality of the New 
Englander. The passing of years increased the mutual respect 
of the two poets. 

The ways of the old-fashioned publishing house are indi- 
cated by the fact that it was a full year after Fields’ letter 
when the first copies of Plays and Poems were put on sale in 
December, 1856. They contained no completely new work. 
Although some of them, notably “Dofia Urraca” and “Count 
Candespina’s Standard,” had been published only in maga- 
zines, the bulk of the book included most of the poetry from 
previous volumes. Of the six plays included, only two had 
ever been published, namely Calaynos and Anne Boleyn. 
The others, printed for the first time, were Leonor de Guz- 
man, Francesca da Rimini, The Betrothal and The Widow’s 
Marriage. The author was pleased by the first reception of 
the book. He wrote Taylor, “Plays and Poems reached a 
second edition thirty days after its publication, and Fields 
is in good spirits regarding it.” 

In consideration, however, of the significance of those two 
brown volumes in the literary history of their time, the re- 
sponse of the public and the critics seems meagre. Boker’s 
friends, to be sure, both in the press and in their letters 
to him, were loud in their praise, and one has the feeling 
that they were sincere. The most interesting of the letters 
was from Stoddard, who had reason enough to admire the 
older poet. In response to his request, Boker had sent Stod- 
dard a set of proof-sheets of the book before its publication. 
In October, about to review the book for a periodical, Stod- 


dard wrote Boker: 
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Not a day has elapsed since Fields sent me your books in which 
I have not dipped into them. I am now on the fourth play of the 
first volume. I think you a splendid poet, old boy, and as far as lies 
in me | will make the world think so, by word of mouth and by 
penmanship. I have always believed in you; your single volumes 
published at intervals and your plays on the stage, convinced me 
that you were a greater poet than people knew of. I always wanted 
to see you in a lump, and now that I have you so, I am not a whit 
disappointed. As a whole, you impress me more largely than Bayard 
does: he reads better in bits, you in the mass. 

Our baby has been sick, . . . otherwise I should have finished 
the two volumes, and have been under way with a review of them. 
I shall write what I do write carefully and give my honest opinion. 
If it is worth anything to you, you shall have it. Literary honesty is 
my virtue, or my vice: to you it will be a virtue; to a man like Read 
a vice. (By the bye, Read must be in town: he has lately painted 
“Jepie” Freemont.) 

In interest, the scope and breadth of what you do, your knowledge 
of the human heart, your choice of subjects of interest, you are far 
beyond Bayard, and myself. I yield you the palm cordially and hap- 
pily. Dear George, you are a fine poet. Go on and be a finer one: | 
no one in the world can rejoice more at our genius than your old 
friend Dick. 

If Fields has not already brought out the works it would be advis- 
able, I think, for him to wait until after election. If Jesus Christ 
were to make his second advent now, he would probably be asked 
how he intended to vote! A good book is a good book, but it may 
come out inopportunely for all that. I have no fear of the permanent 
success of your volumes. They will succeed. Be sure of that. You 
are young enough to wait awhile, if the public are jackasses. . . . 
This note is a mere reminder of your book’s coming to hand and 
my liking it: nothing further. I’ll write you more soon. Goodbye, 
God bless you. 


The tone of this letter indicates how warm had grown the 
friendship between Boker and Stoddard, who, like many 


younger literary men, received often not merely advice and 
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encouragement, but assistance of a more substantial nature 
from the friendly and generous Boker, whose extensive social 
connections and large acquaintance among the families of 
publishers, especially of the Philadelphia houses, enabled 
him to secure for his friends that preference and attention 
which he would never ask for himself. Stoddard’s fortunes 
he had especially advanced in those publications where he 
had influence. Another letter from Stoddard in this same year 
mentions such a case, among other things: 


I have delayed sending you what I wrote to this day from sheer 
idleness. I think I mentioned not being paid for “The Abdication” 
poem. . . . Cummings [Alexander Cummings of the Evening Bul- 
letin] has since come up to the scratch manfully, so that is over. 
In fact, the money is melting away like a snow wreath. We are 
having lots of trouble with our baby, who is now undergoing the 
first symptoms of weaning. The poor fellow has grown sadly pale 
and fallen away very much. I fear sometimes we may lose him. 

Bayard came to see us last night in the rain. He told us that he 
met you supping with the distinguished Thackeray; and also that 
you were on the ticket for Alderman! God help you, my dear boy; 
the getting out these two volumes of yours has softened your brain. 

Any news, male or female? Forgive me if I seem to neglect you in 
writing—my heart is in the old spot. 


Another younger writer, who in this year formed an ac- 
quaintance with Boker which was to continue for the remain- 
der of his life, was Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who was already 
a friend of Taylor and Stoddard, and whose poems Boker had 
admired as he had come across them here and there. The 
Bells, his first volume of verse, had been published less than 
a year. Boker invited the beginning of the friendship by 
writing Aldrich a letter in praise of an article which ap- 
peared in the Home Journal, of which Aldrich was the editor. 
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Boker supposed that Aldrich was also the author of the 
article. Aldrich’s reply is charming: 


If you knew, my dear Sir, what delight your note gave me, you 
would understand how loath I am to deny the authorship of the 
Home Journal Letter—how unwilling I am to own myself unworthy 
of your kindness. The article was written for our paper by Stoddard 
—the introduction only, was mine. Ever since reading your favor 
I have felt like a man with some body else’s hat—a very awkward 
sort of feeling. I shall hand your kind note to our friend, as his 
property, only too happy to be the medium of such praise as you 
have given him; but, my kind Sir, I shall never forget how ready 
you were to say ‘golden words’ to me, nor how nobly you said 
them. Such things make one fall in love with humanity. 

I find myself writing to you in a very off-hand manner. Indeed, 
I feel as if I had known you for the last ten years. My three best 
friends—Taylor, Stoddard and O’Brien—are yours: bits of your 
poems have taken up a permanent residence in my memory, and 
then your letter was so delightfully genial. You will understand 
me. I can imagine nothing pleasanter than to meet you, and if I 
ever get on to Philadelphia, it will go hard but [’ll tell you over a 
glass of vino d’oro how much I admire your “Plays and Poems”— 
and yourself. 


The vino d’oro was drunk together soon after, and the younger 
poet became a frequent visitor at Boker’s home. None of 
Boker’s friendships had a pleasanter beginning. 

Before the manuscript of Plays and Poems had gone to 
press, Boker was at work upon his dramatic poem, Konigs- 
mark. On February 7, 1855, he wrote Bayard Taylor: 


I have a new tragedy on the stocks: “Konigsmark,” the lover of 
Sophia Dorothea, George First’s wife. This subject has been dodging 
about in my brain for the last two years, and at length it will be 
written. I have not done more, as yet, than collect the material and 


scheme out the plot. 
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But the play was again postponed. Almost a year later, 
Boker wrote Taylor that he had finished only the first act, 
but proposed to continue. He wished Taylor, who was then 
abroad, to attempt to obtain a transcription of the letters 
of Sophia Dorothea, which, he had heard, had been secreted 
in a library in Sweden. This, Taylor was unable to do, since 
political influences were at work to keep them inaccessible. 
The play was finished without them, in April, 1857, although 
it was not published until 1869. 

The long period of time during which he was occupied 
with Kénigsmark was unusual for Boker, who generally was 
seized by his idea with such vigor that he was compelled at 
once to bring it to its completion. But he was delayed by his 
attempt to secure more authentic information than seemed 
immediately accessible about Sophia Dorothea and her lover, 
and he had to interrupt his work to read the proof of his 
Plays and Poems. More serious than these delays, however, 
was the fact that the subject would not at first take form in 
his mind, and, doubting his ability to treat it, he laid it 
away for many months. Stoddard, who believed in keeping 
at work above all other things, was constantly advising him to 
complete the play. A letter of April, 1856, which ends with 
the usual exhortation, is so full of the personality of Stod- 
dard, that one is tempted to give much more of it than the 
passage in point: 


I am getting my wife and baby ready to go to the country in a 
few days: after which time I purpose devoting my days and nights 
to the heavenly Muse, and so forth—in short, to write a few more 
poems for a next-fall volume. I find it hard work to write anything 
now-a-days, not because I am run dry, as some of my good-natured 
friends are pleased to think, but because I need leisure and soli- 
tude. A wife, baby and nurse, all at one time in the same room with 
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one, can scarcely be considered solitude. I have plans of five or six 
poems of various lengths, some of which I hope to work up soon. 
Pray for me in the name of Apollo. . . . 

I have not heard from Chas. G. Leland lately; neither has his 
damned publisher paid (as far as I can learn) my draft on him. 
Furies seize his ruthless soul! I swear to you, old fellow that I am 
heartily sick and tired of this struggle to earn a few paltry dollars 
by scribbling. It’s a disgusting business no matter how you look at 
{eae 

Have you made any progress with “Konigsmark”? You ought to 
settle down into the virtuous man that I am and go to work in good 
earnest. You have a fine brain, George; good health; the ability to 
work clearly and calmly; so it will be your own fault if you do not 
make a good and lasting reputation. It is in you, I am sure. Do so, 
for God’s sake, for I fear I never shall. Read never will now, that’s 
certain, and Bayard will some day run his long legs into the ground 
forever. 

When you feel like it, drop your disconsolate admirer a few lines. 
Goodbye. The razor and the bowl await me. Amen! 


Even such exhortations to diligence were insufficient to 
hasten the progress of the play, which was not completed for 
another year. Its scene is the court at Hanover in 1699. 
Countess Von Platen, mistress of the Elector, plans to be re- 
venged upon Count Philip Konigsmark, her former lover, 
who has jilted her. She also hates Sophia, wife of the Elec- 
tor’s son, Prince George, the later George First of England. 
The Countess, however, finds it difficult to injure Sophia be- 
cause of the patronage of the Elector, who is especially gra- 
cious to his daughter-in-law because of his desire to control 
Zell, her dowry. The Countess Von Platen plans double ven- 
geance by nurturing in Prince George’s mind the belief that 
Sophia has betrayed his honor to Kénigsmark. This is false, 
for although the two were childhood friends in Zell, and 
Kénigsmark has always loved Sophia, she has reformed him 
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from his amorous designs and kept him in the position of a 
close and confidential friend. Prince George is the more in- 
clined to suspicion because of his own unconscionable prof- 
ligacy, and is easily led by the Countess into a net of sus- 
picion which she carefully weaves out of the innocent meet- 
ings of Sophia and Konigsmark. 

Suspecting her design, the Elector, to thwart her, ban- 
ishes K6nigsmark. The Countess, however, forges a note in 
Sophia’s hand, directing Konigsmark to come to Sophia’s 
chamber at midnight on the eve of his departure. There 
he finds Sophia dressed for travelling, about to flee to the 
home of a relative, unable longer to stand Prince George’s 
suspicion and cruelty. Sophia denies sending the note, and 
in perfect innocence parts forever from Konigsmark. As he 
leaves the Princess’ chamber, he is set upon by the castle 
guard, at Countess Von Platen’s command, and killed. When 
Sophia, hearing the noise, comes out in her travelling gar- 
ments, the suspicion that she was planning to elope with 
Koénigsmark is confirmed. Konigsmark dies proclaiming 
Sophia’s innocence, but she is led away to prison. 

The material of the play is historical, and its inspiration, 
as has been said, was probably Thackeray’s American lecture 
on George I. In this lecture, Thackeray devotes some atten- 
tion to the unpleasant affairs of George in Hanover, before 
he came to England. The historical facts, even those few in 
Thackeray, were somewhat different from those of Boker’s 
play. The real Konigsmark was, at the time of the tragedy, 
as he had been all his life, a loose and profligate man. The 
relations between him and Sophia were probably of a carnal 
nature and of long standing. The Countess Von Platen 
planned K6nigsmark’s death in hatred of him for his former 
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betrayal of her, and stamped upon his face as he lay dying. 
At the time of the murder, Konigsmark, tired of his many 
mistresses, was actually on the point of eloping with Sophia, 
who had connived at his plans. 

Much of this, as has been shown, Boker changed. His 
Sophia is innocent of carnal act or intention in respect 
to Kénigsmark, Konigsmark himself, we are to believe, has 
been turned from his looseness by a contemplation of So- 
phia’s virtue. The Countess Von Platen still loves Konigsmark 
when she plots his death, and falls fainting on his dead 
body. And so, in spite of the many virtues of the play, one 
sees too plainly that the facts have been altered. The char- 
acters are not unnatural, but one detects throughout an un- 
certainty of touch which arises from the author’s knowledge 
that his historical prototypes were different from the char- 
acters which he presented. 

When Taylor read the play, upon its publication in 1869, 
he particularly remarked this very quality in it, in his letter to 
Boker. “Kénigsmark has fine passages,” he wrote, “but there 
is hardly enough motive in it. You have favored Sophia Doro- 
thea to your own injury; she is too virtuous to be dramatic, 
and even Konigsmark’s passion is milder than it should have 
been. I do not think the play so good as Anne Boleyn or 
Francesca. . . . It has to me an air of caution, as if you 
had proposed to yourself in advance, not to overstep certain 
bounds.” The “air of caution” may be explained in a letter 
which Boker had sent to Taylor while at work upon Konigs- 
mark in 1856. He was then in doubt whether to proceed with 
the play. “The fact is,” he says, “that I have had a little 
adventure which has knocked all of the poetry out of me for 
a while. When we meet I will tell you about it. This adventure 
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made me moral. The new morality made me look with sus- 
picion on such a subject as Kénigsmark, and in that state I 
remain.” 

Yet in spite of these faults and the fact that it would prob- 
ably not do very well upon the stage, Kénigsmark is a very 
interesting play to read. The atmosphere of a corrupt German 
court of the eighteenth century is well portrayed and the 
dialogue is interesting and natural. The play gains beauty by 
its excellent blank verse. The chief fault of the story is the 
inconclusiveness of the ending. Kénigsmark is dead, but what 
will become of Sophia? The Elector does not want to harm 
her because he wants to possess Zell, and besides she should 
be able to produce sufficient evidence of her innocence to ex- 
onerate her from blame. But one remembers that the malevo- 
lent Countess still lives, and that justice was not necessarily an 
aim of the court before which Sophia would be tried. In short, 
the play has too much stressed the affairs of Sophia to leave 
her fate in doubt at the end. 

In 1857 another work was begun, which was destined to lie 
hidden for many years, and has not even now been published. 
Yet it is one of Boker’s greatest contributions to the poetry 
of his country. I refer to a long sequence of three hundred 
and fourteen sonnets, which was not completed for thirty 
years. However, twenty-four sonnets were written in this first 
year, and the project was given a substantial beginning. A 
discussion of these poems belongs properly to a later chapter, 
but it must be pointed out here that Boker was already, in 
1857, regarded as one of the greatest living sonnet writers, 
and it had been predicted by some critics that he would be 
remembered longest for his mastery of this form. It was a 
real mastery. In Plays and Poems were included seventy- 


seven sonnets, by no means all that he had written. That 
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philosophical questioning of life which lent such substance to 
his tragedies, found full expression within the exquisite bal- 
ance of the sonnet. But besides those sonnets which the world 
knew of, he wrote, year by year, a good quantity which he 
kept to himself, totalling already, when he entered diplo- 
macy in 1871, two hundred and eighty-three. 

Early in 1858 Boker encountered the first of that series 
of calamities previously referred to. Both his father and 
mother died within six weeks. The blow was devastating. 
Boker’s relations with his father had been extremely close. 
His deep affection had been based upon some mutuality of 
spirit, but as much on his admiration of his father’s capacity 
for leadership and his real achievements in the world of 
finance. For although Boker himself found business dis- 
tasteful, he was much too wise to depreciate the talent which 
its highest aspects demand. The elder Boker was a business 
executive of rare ability who had established the Girard 
Bank on a firm footing by devoted service and keen intelli- 
gence. He had been its President since 1842. And now, fol- 
lowing the sudden death of his wife in the last week of 
December, 1857, Charles S. Boker went into a rapid decline, 
and died on February 8, 1858. Boker was prostrated by “that 
terrible swoop of death which bereft me of so much—ah! so 
much, my friend!” as he wrote to Bayard Taylor. As joint 
administrator with his brother Charles, Boker was immedi- 
ately faced with many duties. These were augmented by the 
lawsuit which was almost immediately instituted by the Gi- 
rard Bank against the estate for the sum of $683,522— 
actually more than the estate was worth. With financial ruin 
staring him in the face, Boker set to work to protect his 
property. At no time, however, was he so disturbed by the 
danger of financial loss as by the open assertions of the Bank 
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that his father’s practice had involved fraud. The thought 
of the disparagement of his father’s honor was maddening to 
him, and for a long while he could think of nothing else. Nor 
was it a matter which could be settled easily. The suit was 
destined to drag on for fifteen years, until 1873. For the 
first five years, the business was very confining, and Boker 
could never be away from Philadelphia for more than a few 
days at a time. By 1865, however, the affair began to pro- 
ceed in his favor, and his time was less occupied by it. But 
the letters of the first five years to Taylor are full of a blank 
despair, of a maddening desire to get free from business to 
write, of a deep melancholy that the cloud of suspicion still 
hovered over his beloved father’s head. This state of mind 
is clearly shown in the following letter to Taylor, in March, 


1861: 


Our success is a mere matter of time. The scoundrels at the Bank 
will be foiled . . . and then will come my day of vengeance— 
vengeance without stint or measure—vengeance as immortal as God’s 
justice, dealt out to them with a heart of flint and a hand of steel. 
. . . This is not the mere talk of an angry man; it is the utterance 
of a serene spirit, sitting at the feet of God and looking into his 
approving face. 


This “vengeance” was the Book of the Dead which the poet 
wrote during 1859 and 1860. “If I had not been able to give 
vent to my feelings in these poems, I should have gone mad!” 
he exclaimed to a friend much later. Expressing the varying 
moods of these troubled years, love for his father, invective 
scorn of his calumniators and their Philistinism, in contrast 
with the potential beauty of life, these poems afforded him 
tremendous relief in the writing, even though the author 
would not publish them until 1882. 


The one hundred and seven poems in the Book of the Dead, 
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written between the institution of the lawsuit in 1858 and the 
end of March, 1860, constitute almost the only literary com- 
position of which Boker was capable at this time. It was a 
bitter time. Not even the sonnets, which he had begun the pre- 
vious year for his personal solace, were able to afford him 
any relief, and not a single one in the manuscript bears a 
date in 1859 or 1860. It was as if the poet must relieve 
his mind of a blind weight of sorrow and scorn before he 
could see clearly again. The writing of the Book of the Dead 
had all of the urgency of a debt of honor to him. On March 
29, 1860, he wrote to Taylor: 


My Book of the Dead is almost finished in the rough, and I 
could have it ready for the press within a month. Thank God! the 
weight of that book is removed from my spirit. I begin to recover 
myself and to look on the world with my old eyes. The writing of 
those poems has been throughout a kind of self-inflicted torture. 
It is a terrible thing to write from one’s heart. Heretofore I have 
used my imagination only, and the feeling produced by its play was 
pleasurable. But the kind of writing which I did in the Book of the 
Dead was another sort of thing, and I hope I may never be called 
upon to do it again. 


Although many of the previous literary qualities of Boker 
are found in the book, there is a new capacity for vitupera- 
tive scorn which he was called upon but this one time to ex- 
ercise. At a later time, when he came to publish the poems, 
he found himself above anger at his father’s vilifiers. An 
attitude more nearly typical of his austere high-mindedness 
is revealed in the poem which he then appended to the 
volume; saying: 

These early passions of my brain 


I hold today in solemn scorn. 
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Viewed through the perspective of time, his father’s ac- 
cusors became insignificant: 


\ 


The very memory of their deeds, 

Their names, their looks have passed away, 
Leaving behind no quickening seeds 

To gender in their foul decay. 


The invective satires in the collection are none the less 
unpleasant because of their power. Boker was capable, when 
deeply moved, of a towering rage which could have made 
him a great satirist. One finds exceedingly unenviable the 
positions of those who faced his raking fire of epithets— 
“swine,” “knaves,” “greasy hucksters,” “wooers of a greasy 
harlot, gold.” He spares no pains to expose the private lives 
of his father’s enemies, as in XL, where he points out that 
the chief attacker should first examine his own life, and re- 
move “the common nuisance at his door”: 


That rots and festers in the light, 
To draw mankind’s abhorrent stare; 
That, in the very depths of night, 
Glows with a foul, putrescent glare. 


One of those most active in pushing the case was attacked 
with a trenchant brutality that would do justice to a Swift. 
He was a man deserving such scorn, who had permitted 
his brother to starve in the streets. If he did not writhe at 
Boker’s castigation he was callous indeed. The lash was un- 
stintingly applied— 


Coarse miscreant, with the cringing back, 
And shuffling feet, and flickering eyes, 
And cloven lip whose hideous crack 
Buzzes with swarms of countless lies! 
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Sly reptile with a faint, low tone, 
Something between a hiss and whine, 
Where spite and meanness meet in one, 

Serpent and spaniel both combine! 


No wonder the book caused a local sensation when published, 
even though twenty-two years had elapsed. 

Like all poems whose chief appeal lies in vituperation or 
satire, however, such examples as have just been cited had 
but a temporary appeal, and made no bid for permanent 
appreciation. Even the most effective satiric poetry has been 
in all ages short-lived. Mixed with such poems in The Book of 
the Dead are other poems as enduring as anything that Boker 
ever wrote. There is perhaps more of “lyric cry,” more 
revelation of the poet’s heart, in this volume than in any 
other. His personal philosophy, his love of his art, his joy 
in nature, are all subjects of such poems. Although these 
subjects are treated in other connections, his ardent, mystical 
religion, instinct with faith and beauty, is nowhere else so 
apparent. The following stanzas from LXIX should find 
a place among the most effective devotional poetry in our 
language: 


O feet that toiled up Calvary, 
O brow that bore the bloody crown, 
O mortal God, I call on thee, 
Bruised by the world and trampled down! 


My race is run if here I fail, 
And all my panting labor vain;— 
Tear thy pierced fingers from the nail, 
And touch me into life again. 


There are besides many pictures of a sensuously beautiful 
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world, as in V or XLVI and the dawn of day in IX. It is a 
world created lovely, soiled by man, redeemed by God. The 
poems of nature in this volume, as those in his other publica- 
tions, are mingled with his philosophy. The contemplation of 
a world of beauty evokes 


—the thoughts that come to light 
In gazing on the death of things. 


Such pondering gives rise, as it has done in no previous 
poems of Boker, to the haunting fear that his devotion to his 
art may be wasted. He was not greedy for a great position, 
but having given his best years to poetry, he craved some 
appreciation. He did not ask for the promise of immortality, 
but merely of memory; that 


Far in the poets’ shining rear, 
The after-times may think of me. 


Among the best things in The Book of the Dead are those 
poems addressed directly to his father, which, one likes to 
think, furnished his principal motive in publishing the book. 
The satires afforded the dead man a temporary defense, but 
some of these others should make him immortal. Their man- 
ner of gentle simplicity but adds the more dignity to the 
sorrow which they express. In LXIV there is such an ex- 
traordinary symbolism and so fine a closing that it must be 
given: 

I watched at eve beside thy tomb, 
With something like a pang of shame; 


For snails had crawled from out the gloom, 
And dragged their tracks across thy name. 


Across thy sacred name I saw 
The foul defacers’ oozing slime; 
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And marvelled at the higher law 
That made such sacrilege no crime. 


The worms were fled, the tomb defiled; 
In vain my wrath; I could but weep. 
Then knelt I down, and as a child, 
I faintly prayed myself to sleep. 


Dawn broke at length; I raised my head; 
The desecrating stains had flown; 

And on the tablet of the dead 
Some hand had laid a lily down. 


It is a fallacy of some currency that The Book of the Dead 
derives, from the special circumstances of its composition, an 
adventitious significance which deprives it of general inter- 
est. On the contrary, it is intrinsically a part of Boker’s 
lyrical creation, and rich in his best qualities. 
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A STORM BREAKS—THE CIVIL WAR 


HE year 1861 was a dark one for Boker. There had been 
a crisis in the lawsuit, and it looked for a time as though 
the Bank would win the case. He could scarcely bear the 
thought of such a justification of his father’s enemies. “Bay- 
ard,” he wrote to his friend on March 25, “I am a wretched 
man. This accursed business of mine roused all the worst 
passions of my nature, and then left me miserable. I have no 
heart to do anything. . . . It is not good for a man to feel 
as reckless of the future as I do. A man’s heart can never 
be empty; and when hope leaves, the devil enters.” The feel- 
ing that he had written nothing that he could publish for 
the last three years rested heavily upon him. He mentions it 
in his letters and recurs to it frequently in the sonnets, which 
he now resumed. In August he wrote: 


What have I done, for all I have essayed, 
But made a little ring of flickering light, 
That, in a moment passes into shade? 


Again and again the sonnets of these years strike the same 

note of disillusionment, defeat and loneliness. He began to 

weary of his “giant labours over paltry tasks” and to feel 

that his long struggle for recognition was futile. “My way, 

O God, is hard and strange and dark,” he cries in anguish. 
Another thing which affected him deeply was the national 

disaster of civil war. Few private citizens were more vitally 
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stirred. During his early life, like many Northerners of his 
class, he had been a Democrat. But as the clouds gathered 
over Kansas and Missouri before the war, his political faith 
was shaken, and at the election of 1860 he cast his vote for 
Lincoln. “It struck me,” he told Lathrop, “that politics had 
vanished entirely from the scene—that it was a mere question 
of patriotism or disloyalty.” When Fort Sumter fell, and 
he saw that war was inevitable, his deep concern is re- 
flected in the letters to Taylor. Above the abolition of slavery, 
or any other consideration, he desired the preservation of the 
Union, and the idea of Southern secession was insupportable 
to him. Although he had previously refrained from partici- 
pation in politics or public affairs, he now threw himself fer- 
vidly into local political activities. During the next four years 
he gave himself unstintingly to a cause which challenged all 
of his loyalty and passion. In spite of the fact that his for- 
tune was daily threatened, he sacrificed every private con- 
sideration, even his desire to write, to the call of his country. 

At first his participation was slight. He was one of the 
committee in charge of a large mass meeting to nominate 
Wm. M. Meredith a representative to Congress; he was Sec- 
retary of a mass meeting of 23,000 people in Independence 
Square to stir up patriotic spirit; he was a member of the 
committee to welcome the Sixth Massachusetts’ Regiment as 
it passed through Philadelphia. His desire to assist in off- 
setting the strong Copperhead feeling in Philadelphia be- 
came more and more active, until the foundation of the Union 
League of Philadelphia in November, 1862, presented a field 
for service which occupied his every energy until the end of 
the struggle. 

Even at the beginning of Lincoln’s administration, Boker 


was known in Washington as a person of potential political 
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influence. His extraordinary influence with the organs of 
publicity in Philadelphia, a “doubtful” city, politically, made 
him a person to be considered. It has been indicated before 
that he had the influence necessary to open the pages of 
certain local periodicals to needy friends like Stoddard. With 
periodicals like Graham’s, the Lady’s Book and Peterson’s 
he had long had influence, although Peterson at a later date 
conceived an active enmity toward him. After the war his 
sphere enlarged to include later magazines, particularly Lip- 
pincott’s. Such connections, however, had less political sig- 
nificance than his friendship with most of the leading news- 
paper proprietors and editors of his city, particularly those 
whose sympathies were drawn toward the Union cause. 

Robert T. Conrad, whose position in the minor judiciary 
won him the appellation “Judge” Conrad, who had been 
elected Mayor of Philadelphia in 1854 in a hotly contested 
race against Richards Vaux, was an old friend of Boker’s 
father, and an early admirer of the poetry of the younger 
man. His taste was not uncritical. He had begun life as a 
literary man and had furnished several plays for Forrest’s 
more gusty moments. To the end of his life he continued to 
write poetry which found a certain local appreciation— 
perhaps all it deserved. In his youth a member of the edi- 
torial staff of Graham’s Magazine and later for a time 
editor of the North American, then the most influential Phil- 
adelphia paper, he had continued to be connected in one way 
and another with the journalistic and political life of his 
city. He died in the first year of the war. When his post- 
humously collected poems were edited in 1862, Boker was 
asked to write the Preface to the volume because, as Con- 
rad’s own North American stated, there was no other person 
for whom Conrad had cherished a warmer friendship. 
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The friendship of Boker with Alexander Cummings has 
already been indicated. Cummings, who became one of the 
most widely connected of Philadelphia journalists, after an 
early relationship with the North American, had purchased 
the Evening Telegraphic Bulletin in 1847. This paper, which 
was later to become the Evening Bulletin, had already 
achieved the political power and circulation which the pas- 
sage of time has but strengthened. It was through Cummings, 
of course, that Boker was able to secure for his friend Leland 
his first important editorial position. 

At the opening of the war, the controlling power in the 
North American organization was the booming voice of Mor- 
ton McMichael, who was also one of Boker’s closest friends, 
and became the more fully associated with him as the war 
and their mutual endeavors for the Union League brought 
them together. McMichael’s interesting public life had begun 
with the editorship of the old Saturday Evening Post, one 
of the venerable ancestors of the present Post, which the 
astuteness of Mr. Cyrus H. K. Curtis has made internationally 
known. During the Civil War McMichael made the North 
American a powerful organ to be courted or feared. 

Two men who were to figure largely in Boker’s public life 
and diplomatic advancement were John Forney and Simon 
Cameron, two strong leaders who had been torn from op- 
posite parties and a warm personal rivalry, and made bed- 
fellows by the war. Forney, later Colonel Forney, had come 
to Philadelphia from Lancaster, Pa., where he had begun 
life as the editor of The Intelligencer, and had been a local 
Democratic leader. In 1845 he associated himself with James 
Gordon Bennett on the Pennsylvanian, which, under his edi- 
torship, became a leading exponent of Democratic views. 
In 1856 Forney became State Democratic Chairman for 
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Buchanan’s campaign, and brought his candidate a closely- 
contested victory. When, in 1857, he founded the Philadel- 
phia Press he intended to pursue a Democratic policy, and 
held to this purpose with great success. It was the troubles 
leading to the war which changed him. In 1858 he found him- 
self sympathizing with Douglas rather than with Buchanan. 
When Buchanan threatened to force the Lecompton Constitu- 
tion upon the citizens of Kansas, Forney advocated Douglas’ 
policy of popular sovereignty in freeing the slaves. As his 
views diverged more and more from the Democratic point of 
view, his position in Philadelphia became stronger until he 
was acknowledged one of the chief local leaders. During the 
war and for years afterward, Forney and Boker were fast 
friends, as their correspondence shows. Boker’s career was 
vitally influenced by this important leader who was editor of 
“two papers, both daily,” as he humorously explained. The 
second paper was the Washington Chronicle, which he con- 
trolled and developed. 

Simon Cameron had been a friend and associate of Boker’s 
father, and had long taken an active part in politics. In 1856 
he had been the Republican candidate for the United States 
Senate in opposition to Forney, the Democrat. Although the 
latter conducted a successful campaign for Buchanan through- 
out the state, he was not able to defeat the able and expe- 
rienced Cameron, who went that year to the Senate. Later, 
after Forney joined the ranks of the Republicans, the two 
former rivals became warm allies. Cameron became Lincoln’s 
first Secretary of War, and even after he was replaced by 
Stanton, continued to wield a powerful influence at Washing- 
ton. He returned to the Senate, where he represented Penn- 


29 


sylvania for many succeeding years. Through his ardent sup- 
port of the post-war policy of protection for Northern in- 
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dustries, he won the entire support of Pennsylvania manu- 
facturers, and built up so powerful an organization that it was 
long to outlast his own lifetime, and at the present writing, 
would seem to have achieved immortal life. It was Cameron 
especially, who, during Grant’s administration, presented 
Boker’s claim to recognition for his war services, and urged 
his appointment to a diplomatic office. 

At the beginning of the war, however, Boker had no thought 
of public life. His desire would have been to find his balance 
once more, to strive for recognition as an artist and to create ° 
the beauty which he chiefly prized. The war he saw as a ter- 
rible public calamity and, from a private consideration, as a 
further frustration of his own plans. Yet he was willing to 
do anything that he could. During the next four years he laid 
aside every personal desire. Forsaking his literary hopes and 
in spite of the menace of financial ruin which his impending 
lawsuit imposed upon him, he devoted all his energies to the 
service of his country. That he never thought of political 
preferment for himself is unquestionable. He could have had 
it many years earlier, had it occurred to him to ask for it. 

His vote for Lincoln had represented an honest admira- 
tion for the man personally and for his policies. Wishing to 
meet the President and, if possible, to open a field for service 
for himself, he gladly accepted the invitation of his friend, 
Forney, to accompany him to Washington and be presented to 
Lincoln, in July, 1861. The Evening Bulletin of January 2, 
1890, related the story of this first meeting of the two, who 
met very often during the next three years. Another member 
of the party is telling the story: 

“The President asked, ‘Are you the son of Charles S. 
Boker, of Philadelphia?’ 

“Boker answered, “That is what I am believed to be.’ 
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“« ‘Well,’ said the President, ‘I was your father’s lawyer in 
Springfield, and I only wish I had all the money I collected 
and paid to him, for I would have a very handsome fortune.’ 

“The Marine Band was playing on the green south of the 
Presidential Mansion, surrounded by a gay and glittering 
crowd. Mr. Lincoln said, “The Kentucky Commissioners are 
waiting for me on the balcony below. They are here to pro- 
test against my sending troops through their state to the relief 
of the Unionists of Tennessee and I would like you and 
Forney to come down and see them. They say they want 
Kentucky to decide her relations to the general government 
for herself, and that any forces sent through their state to the 
Unionists of Tennessee would certainly arouse the elements 
of revolt.’ 

“Then Boker told the President an anecdote of the British 
Minister at the court of Frederick the Great, who was anxious 
to persuade the Emperor to take part in the British conflicts 
with other powers. Old Fritz steadily refused to be involved. 
His policy was against all part in the quarrel. 

“At a formal state dinner, when the British Minister was 
present, Frederick said, ‘Will my Lord Bristol’—the name of 
the British plenipotentiary—‘allow me to send him a piece of 
capon?’ To which the latter indignantly replied, ‘No, sir; I 
decline having anything to do with neutral animals!’ 

“The President enjoyed the joke hugely and we walked 
down stairs, where, on the balcony overlooking the joyous 
throng, stood the two Kentucky Commissioners, one of them 
the eminent Judge Robertson, lately deceased. They renewed 
their appeals against sending troops across their state with 
much earnestness and ability. Mr. Lincoln quietly but reso- 
lutely combated their views, assuring them that neutrality did 


not become any of the friends of the government,—that while 
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the citizen enjoyed his rights and the protection of the laws, 
he must also recognize his obligations and his duties. Then, 
turning to Boker, he asked him to repeat the incident between 
Frederick the Great and the British Minister, which, though 
it made the Kentuckians laugh, was evidently not agreeable 
to them.” 

This was the beginning of Boker’s acquaintance with official 
Washington, where he came, in a few years, to have con- 
siderable influence. The next year, availing himself of the 
interest of Forney and Cameron, he secured for his friend, 
Bayard Taylor, the appointment as Secretary to the Russian 
Legation, where he himself was to go as Minister many years 
later. This was the commencement of Taylor’s diplomatic 
life, which was to culminate in his appointment as Ambas- 
sador to Germany. It was an opening which he greatly de- 
sired, partly because it would enable him to live abroad in a 
self-supporting manner. His letters to Boker acknowledge 
his indebtedness to the latter for his preferment. To his im- 
mense capacity for friendship George Henry Boker added 
that even rarer willingness to be useful to his friends. 

From this time on, Boker and Taylor were less in each oth- 
er’s company, through force of circumstances. During the pre- 
ceding year, which Taylor had spent in Philadelphia, they 
were frequently together. But now Taylor’s residence abroad, 
then the War, and finally Boker’s eight years on diplomatic 
missions, made their meetings rare events which both hailed 
with joy. The correspondence, however, was voluminous and 
continuous. The rare friendship between these two men re- 
mains one of the most pleasant facts in the life of either. Soon 
after Taylor’s departure to Russia, Boker expressed it once 
and for all. “I miss you,” he wrote, “as though you were a 


part of myself that had got loose and strayed away.” 
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Almost from the very beginning of the struggle, Boker 
bent his poetic talents to the writing of patriotic verse. That 
he regarded it as his duty is shown by such utterances as 
“Ad Poetas,” in which he invokes his “brother bards’ to 


song: 


Now is the time, if ever time there was, 
To strike aloud the sounding lyre, 

To touch the heroes of our holy cause 
Heart-deep with ancient fire. 


From September 7, 1861, when he wrote “Upon the Hill 
before Centreville” until the end of the struggle, he recorded 
the incidents and emotions of the war in poems to which he 
immediately gave publication in journals and magazines. 
These poems furnish almost a poetic history of the war. 
One is amazed at the great number of the most dramatic mo- 
ments which are found recorded there. Campaign by cam- 
paign one may follow the war to its conclusion and find an 
account of the most important battles by land and sea. There 
are also a great many poems addressed to individuals like 
Sheridan, Kearny and Hooker, men who had challenged the 
affection of the North and become the heroes of the crusade. 
Besides, one finds a number of vivid portrayals of minor in- 
cidents of the fighting; such moments as occur wherever men 
have gone to battle, in which the dross of humanity is burned 
away to reveal the residual heart of rare metal. Last, one 
finds those poems of exhortation and hope, created, as a rule, 
in the hours that were darkest. They were wrung from the 
poet’s deep concern for the safety of his country and the 
victory of her cause. It is clear that he considered the prac- 
tical results of such writing and believed that he could aid 


his country best by writing them. Not only such statements as . 
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that from “‘Ad Poetas,”’ quoted previously, revealed this, but 
the fact that his entire attitude as the author of these poems 
was different from his former point of view. These poems 
were published immediately upon their execution; in news- 
papers, magazines, or even on broadsides and leaflets circu- 
lated by the Union League. Many of them were in print within 
a few days after the occurrence of the event which they 
celebrated. The meticulous standard of self-criticism which 
the author had previously applied was relaxed, and he was 
willing to publish poems of which, as an artist, he did not 
wholly approve, if he thought that they might do some good. 
Apologizing to Bayard Taylor for “Fort Fisher,” he says, “I 
thought it proper to make a record of the battle, from a sense 
of duty, and then drop it.” In spite of this, the quality of the 
work is high indeed, and when it came to be collected, some 
of Boker’s best poems were found in the volume. 

At first his point of view was satiric, reflecting the general 
impatience of the North. Most people were crying, “On to 
Richmond!” and it was generally supposed that the war 
would be over in a few weeks. The first reverses came as a 
shock which the Unionists were unable to comprehend. The 
British marks on rebel guns had not yet been discovered, and 
the Northerners could not believe that the South was prepared 
for war or able to sustain it long. In their stupefaction, they 
turned for explanation to supposed inefficiency or worse on 
the part of their own leaders. The history of the first year has 
now been re-written more fairly, and such men as McClellan 
have been exonerated from the stigma of blame which their 
countrymen attached to them. 

Yet Boker’s satire against McClellan seemed at the mo- 
ment justified. The apparent ineptitude of McClellan dur- 
ing this first winter was incomprehensible to Boker at the 
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time, and drew from him the same measure of anger 
which it aroused in his countrymen. McClellan had been a 
close neighbor of Boker in his early home on Independence 
Square, and the two families had been friendly. The rupture 
which was caused by “Tardy George” was never completely 
healed, although Boker later regretted it. However mistaken 
it may have been, it was powerful satire, with its varied 
reiteration, at the end of each stanza, of the question, “What 
are you waiting for, Tardy George?” 


Want you a thousand more cannon made, 

To add to the thousand now arrayed? 

Want you more men, more money to pay? 
Are not two million enough per day? 

Wait you for gold and credit to go, 

Before we shall see your martial show; 

Till Treasury Notes will not pay to forge? 
What are you waiting for, tardy George? 


When McClellan’s Peninsular Campaign, begun the follow- 
ing May, ended without apparent accomplishment in August, 
the poet felt even more bitter toward him. Lamenting the 
Northern losses in a letter to Taylor on September 2, 1862, 
he mentions McClellan’s downfall. “Thank God! that de- 
lusion is over. Go where you will today, . . . you will find 
no apologist for the convicted dullard.” 

“The Queen Must Dance,” a courageous poem, consider- 
ing the high station of the person criticised, was published in 
the Sunday Dispatch, February 9, 1862, about a month after 
“Tardy George” was written. It also was very widely cir- 
culated, and like “Tardy George,” it was heard in Washing- 
ton. At the very ebb moment of Union fortunes, while mem- 
ories of Bull Run still rankled in the breasts of lovers of 
the Northern cause, Mrs. Lincoln, as it seems rather tact- 
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lessly, held a great ball in Washington. Boker’s satire merely 
expressed a disapprobation which was general. It was severe, 
but it was sincerely meant and widely recopied. 

There were other satires, such as his poem, “The Copper- 
head,” strongly scourging what he believed to be the traitor 
in our own ranks: 


Strike, strike at the traitor Copperhead! 
Beat up the land till the thing is dead! 
Women with distaffs and boys with stones 
Are stout enough for the heart he owns! 


Effective as they certainly were, such satires were things 
of the moment, incidental to the confused emotions of the 
beginning of the conflict. Slowly the serious nature of the 
strife became apparent, and as the very heart of a nation was 
riven from within, Boker’s expression of the painful times be- 
came more sombre and more fitting. Like so many other 
wars, this was productive of a great national poetic expres- 
sion, more important as a spectacle of national conscious- 
ness, than great in any one example. From the mass of poetry 
created on each side, but few individual poets emerge as the 
creators of enduring beauty. Among these is Boker, with 
Holmes, Brownell and Stedman, chiefly, on the Northern side, 
and a few in the South, of whom Ticknor, Hayne and Simms 
are probably most important. A further consideration of this 
movement and Boker’s relation to it must be slightly post- 
poned. 

The troubled social conditions of the time and the concern 
over the great number of prominent Copperheads and 
Southern sympathizers in Philadelphia, led to the foundation 
of the Union League of Philadelphia in 1862, which was 
to become a pioneer of the important movement to centralize 
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all loyal effort and to make it effective on the social side. 
The terrible Union reverses in the field during the first year 
of war were no more alarming than a certain social superior- 
ity which was assumed by the Southern sympathizers in such 
Northern cities as New York and Philadelphia. Battles early 
lost could be regained by ardent and sacrificial efforts, but 
such efforts required a united and unwavering loyalty which 
the social attitude of a large group of people would certainly 
render impossible. 

The many known amenities of the old Southern life be- 
fore the war had given rise to a widespread notion that all 
of the American social felicities worth preserving were to 
be found below the Mason-Dixon line. Although the old 
South, with its manorial amplitude, its leisure and its 
high chivalric ideal, offers much that is admirable to the 
backward view, it becomes apparent at this later date that 
its life was doomed by the natural progress of the days which 
were to come; that, war or no war, it would have disappeared 
before now by a simple process of social evolution—and 
ultimately benefited by the change. These considerations were 
not apparent in 1861. The easy assumption of superiority of 
Southerners, that something of superciliousness in their at- 
titude which, although generally unconscious, constituted the 
chief flaw in their manners, had fostered, even in certain 
Northern quarters, the idea of a “Southern gentleman” as a 
being whose graces the North could never hope to match. 
Even at certain Northern universities, as at Princeton in the 
days when Boker attended college there, to be a Southerner 
was to enter at once upon a social sphere which few Northern- 
ers were thought worthy to occupy. 

At the outbreak of the war, these influences had their in- 
evitable reflexes in the North. The South was openly pre- 
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sented, by people of prominence in generally loyal quarters, 
as a great race of knights engaged in a crusade to defend 
their honor and civilization from a barbarian horde of van- 
dal manufacturers from the North who, actuated by mer- 
cenary motives, were sweeping down upon their neighbors to 
destroy the beauty which they cherished. It must not be over- 
looked that this opinion on the part of Southerners was gen- 
erally most honestly maintained, and defended with a chiv- 
alry and bravery which sacrificed everything else. Wrong they 
may have been, but they were as gallant and courageous a 
body of men as ever took the field. All of these influences, 
however, but served to divide the opinions of the leaders in the 
North at a time when such division must prove fatal. 

The initial successes in the West were more than offset, in 
the popular mind, by reverses in the East, by McClellan’s ap- 
parent failure, and Burnside’s terrifying losses at Fredericks- 
burg. The disheartened North was further devastated by a 
rapid rise in gold prices and a financial panic. It would be 
difficult to overestimate the beneficent effects of the Union 
League of Philadelphia in offsetting the Southern sympathy 
and giving heart to the flagging Northern efforts. It was just 
at the darkest moment of 1862 that a little group of gentle- 
men in Philadelphia, confronted by the menacing situation, 
formed “The Union Club of Philadelphia” which became, in 
a few weeks, the first Union League. 

Since he was one of those most instrumental in the move- 
ment, it is interesting to read Boker’s own account of its be- 
ginning. In “A Memorial of the Union Club” (now repub- 
lished in A Chronicle of the Union League, 1902) Boker 
wrote: 

In this miserable condition of public and private affairs, on one 


of the darkest days of November, 1862, Judge J. I. Hare and the 
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writer of this article met in Seventh Street between Chestnut and 
Sansom streets. We fell into a conversation which was little better 
than a comparison of sorrows. The thought that seemed to move 
Judge Hare most deeply was that while we, the inhabitants of a 
loyal city, were thus cast down before the ill fortunes of our coun- 
try, men who were almost leagued with the Southern traitors were 
walking with high heads among our people, openly exulting in our 
discomfiture and eagerly awaiting the day of our utter overthrow. 
“Is there no remedy for this state of things?” said Judge Hare. “Can 
we not, at least, withdraw from all social relations with disloyal 
men, and set up a society of our own?” He continued the subject 
by sketching the plan for an association, which, substantially, was 
that which was soon after adopted by the Union Club. 


Boker became a leader in the organization of the Club, 
which drew to it the loyal men of prominent position, and 
rigidly excluded all Southern sympathizers as well as the 
more dangerous avowed Copperheads. Within a few weeks, 
the aims of the club assumed a more constructive aspect. It 
was reorganized on December 27, 1862, as “The Union 
League of Philadelphia,” a social club which would attempt 
the active dissemination of Union principles, aid in the work 
of enlistment, raise money for the cause or assist in any other 
way which offered. George Henry Boker became the first 
Secretary, and was largely instrumental in formulating the 
policies and directing the work of the organization. He 
served in this capacity until his resignation in 1871, when he 
accepted the post of Minister to Turkey. 

An accurate record of the enormous service of The Union 
League during the next three years lies outside our scope. In 
all of its projects and accomplishments Boker took a leading 
part, devoting his energies to the cause with an indefatigable 
zeal which left him little time for anything else. Wayne 


McVeagh, speaking in 1871 at the reception to Boker on his 
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departure to Turkey, said: “The oldest or youngest member 
of this League, if he should name the one man before all 
others whom he associates with its history, whom he identifies 
with its triumphs, who is at once its embodiment and repre- 
sentative, would name Mr. Boker.” The League not only 
formed “a social centre for loyal gentlemen’’; it published 
and disseminated tracts, pamphlets, and poems in the effort 
to convince the doubtful, to offset the malicious misrepresen- 
tations of disloyalty and to revive the flagging spirits of the 
North. In the first year over one million copies of such writ- 
ings were distributed. The League financed, equipped, and 
sent into the field over ten thousand soldiers, and enlisted 
many more. They organized work for the aid of wounded 
soldiers, opened reading rooms where the public could secure 
information concerning the progress of the war, and gave ac- 
tive assistance in the enlistment of negro troops and in the 
social work among the negroes at Camp William Penn in 
Cheltenham. The Union League of Philadelphia formed the 
model for other Union Leagues throughout the country. In 
New York such a centre was established within a few weeks 
after that at Philadelphia, and the circulars written by Boker 
and sent to many Northern cities encouraged similar devel- 
opments elsewhere. 

His legal troubles, his dramatic aspirations, every per- 
sonal aim, Boker relegated to a place secondary to his in- 
terest in the Northern success. Every reverse was a grief to 
him. “Our misfortunes,” he wrote Taylor (May 15, 1862), 
“would send you weeping to your bed, as it has me a hundred 
times.” Perhaps more than any other evidence, the haste and 
brevity of his letters to Taylor at this time indicate his ex- 
treme absorption in the affairs of the war. He was closely 
confined by his work and his lawsuit, and his only diversion 
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was an occasional trip to New York to visit such friends as the 
Stedmans, Lorimer Graham and Stoddard. Before long his 
leadership among Philadelphia patriots was freely conceded. 
Said the Philadelphia Press somewhat later: “Few now real- 
ize how important this work was; how much was accomplished 
by men like Mr. Boker, and how near failure would have 
come if Philadelphia had been during the war as lukewarm 
as New York City.” 

The many poems celebrating events of the war, which 
Boker was continuously publishing all through the struggle, 
were perhaps wider in their influence than his work at the 
Union League. Taylor’s letter of September 26, 1863, is il- 


luminating: 


I want to tell you, George, how much I honor you for the posi- 
tion you have taken in this crisis. I hear it said, here in this coun- 
iry, that you have done more (through your social weight) than 
any man in Philadelphia. My sister Annie sent me, to Germany, 
your poem on the Black Regiment, saying it was worth 10,000 of 
Wendell Phillips’ speeches. 


As has been said, Boker was even more the journalist 
than the poet in the composition of these poems. From every 
available source he gleaned the incidents of the war and 
the scenes of the battlefield, turning them at once into narra- 
tive verse which he published at the first opportunity. Nat- 
urally the newspapers afforded a more rapid means of 
dissemination than the periodicals. Since they soon came to 
welcome anything of this nature from the pen of Boker in 
the newspaper offices of New York and Philadelphia, the poet 
most frequently availed himself of their space, but when this 
process threatened to entail delay, he made the poems the 


material for broadsides and circulars such as the Union 
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League was distributing in great numbers. Many of the war 
poems appeared in several forms. A good example is the 
poem “Before Vicksburg.” It was finished the day after its 
author had read the newspaper account which furnished the 
basis for the story. Within the week the poem had been printed 
in a Philadelphia paper, was being recopied in others, and 
had appeared as well on a Union League broadside. The 
newspaper clipping, found with the original manuscript of the 
poem, reprints the following letter from Major General Sher- 
man: 


Headquarters 15th Army Corps, 
Camp on Big Black, Aug. 8, 1863. 
Hon. E. M. Stanton, Secretary of War: 
Sir: 

I take the liberty of asking through you that something be done 
for a young lad named Orion P. Howe, of Waukegan, III., who be- 
longs to the 55th Illinois, but is at present absent at home wounded. 
I think he is too young for West Point, but would be the very thing 
for a Midshipman. 

When the assault at Vicksburg was at its height, on the 19th of 
May, and I was in the front near the road, which formed my line of 
attack, this young lad came up to me, wounded and bleeding, with 
a good, healthy boy’s cry, “General Sherman, send some cartridges 
to Colonel Malmborg, the men are nearly all out.” “What is the 
matter my boy?” “They shot me in the leg, Sir, but I can go to 
the hospital. Send the cartridges right away.” Even where we stood 
the shot fell thick and I told him to go to the rear at once, I would 
attend to the cartridges, and off he limped. Just before he disap- 
peared on the hill he turned and called as loud as he could, “Cali- 
bre 54.” I have not seen the lad since and his Colonel (Malmborg) 
on inquiry, gives me his address as above, and says he is a bright, 
intelligent boy, with a fair preliminary education. 

What arrested my attention at the time, and what renewed my 
memory of the fact now, is that one so young, carrying a musket 
ball through his leg, should have found his way to me on that fatal 
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spot and delivered his message, not forgetting the very important 
part, even, of the calibre of his musket, 54, which you know is an 
unusual one. 

I’ll warrant the boy has in him the elements of a man, and | 
commend him to the government as one worthy the fostering care 
of some one of its national institutions. 

I am, with respect, your obedient servant, 
W. T. SHERMAN. 


Boker heightened the effects of the story a trifle, increased 
the severity of the lad’s wound and stressed his youth; “the 
youngest face, man ever saw in such a fearful place.” Al- 
though it is far from reaching the highest poetic level of 
Boker’s war verse, the poem is of a sort which would have 
proved highly effective to the contemporary audience, with 
its stirring closing lines: 


. with his shrill child’s cry 
Shouted, “O, don’t forget! 
We'll win the battle yet! 
But let our soldiers have some more, 
More cartridges, Sir,—calibre fifty-four.” 


The close connection of Boker with war work and war 
poetry was naturally conducive to the widening of his circle 
of friendships both among people in public life and his con- 
temporary poets. The pleasantest of the friendships which be- 
gan at this time was that with Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
most considerable Civil War poet. Stedman, whom Boker 
had known and visited for years, had introduced the two in 
New York some time before, but circumstances had pre- 
vented their better acquaintance. During the war a cor- 
respondence began between them which ripened their friend- 
ship. For many years letters passed between them, and they 
met frequently before Boker’s entrance into diplomacy took 
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him from the country. Among the many letters from corre- 
spondents all through the North which attest the wide dissemi- 
nation of Boker’s war verses is one from Holmes which he 
treasured highly. It is dated June 14, 1863, which inciden- 
tally demonstrates that Holmes had seen Boker’s most widely- 
known war poem, “The Black Regiment,” less than a month 
after the occurrence of the incident which formed the basis 
for the poem: 


I thank God, dear Mr. Boker, that He has disposed you to con- 
secrate your fine gifts to the cause of freedom and humanity. Each 
new burst of lyric song that comes from your warm heart finds an 
echo in my own—none a clearer and sweeter one than this last 
which chants the death song of the members of “the black regi- 
ment.” 

Poets are the heralds who proclaim through their golden trum- 
pets, the coming of the host that is to make their warnings good by 
its deeds. There is more applause to be gained by keeping abreast 
of the moving thought of the time, or a little behind it, than by 
pressing in advance of it. I have no doubt that some of your dilet- 
tanti, as some of ours, sneer at the slaves turned soldiers, the op- 
pressed armed for the overthrow of the oppressors. But I am satis- 
fied that it will not be long before these heartless creatures who 
could suffer such a body of men as our forty-fourth Regiment, of- 
ficered by such young fellows as your city and ours gave to lead 
them, to pass their dens without sign of sympathy, will be tossing 
their caps in the air for the black heroes who fight while they are 
smoking in their club-rooms, and die that their worthless lives may 
be spared. 

Send me all the stirring patriotic verses you write, for they do 
my heart good—and I will make you the poor return by and by of 
transmitting to you a production which is to bear the alluring title 
of a “Fourth of July Oration.” 

Believe me, dear Mr. Boker, 

Most truly Yours, 
O. W. HoLMeEs. 
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Another letter is from his younger admirer, Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich, who writes “In Dick Stoddard’s Room,” April 25, 
1862, also less than a month after the composition of the 
poem about which he speaks: 


Five minutes since, as I was warming my eye on the coals in 
the grate, waiting for Dick and wife to come home, a slip cut from 
a newspaper half uncurled itself on the mantel-piece, to attract my 
attention. I reached up, for this slip drew me toward itself, just as 
a flower or a woman has done before now. I reach up, I say, and 
took “The Sword-Bearer” by the nape of his neck! 

I can’t help telling you how fine I think it is. I have read it three 
times, and am going to enjoy it again. It is so simple, and strong, 
and touching. The action large and Greek. There is such a hearty 
sea-swell to the rhythm, that I had to brace myself against the 
mantel-shelf—not having my sea-legs on! Every one of our blue- 
coated boys—God watch over ’em—reading those verses, will feel 
as if he’d got an encouraging letter from home. 

Now, Boker, my praise isn’t worth a damn, but I send it along to 
go with the rest. 


Aldrich, of course, was by this time an old friend, but a 
letter in July of 1863 marks the beginning of another friend- 
ship that was to be life-long. George William Curtis, already 
well known as a fine orator as well as a prominent editor, and 
still remembered for his Prue and I and Potiphar Papers, hav- 
ing seen a copy of “The Black Regiment,” wrote in high 
praise of it. The ensuing correspondence, lasting for years, 
is the record of a mutual admiration. 

Boker’s poems were not only circulated by the printed 
organs that these letters indicate. They were taken into the 
army camps by the actors and entertainers who devoted their 
talents to the entertainment and inspiration of the soldiers. 
James E. Murdoch, a Philadelphian, and the first actor ever 
to appear in a play of Boker in America (Calaynos, 1851) 
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dedicated his exceptional abilities as a public reader to the 
service of the army camps. The poems of Boker constituted 
one of the most important sources of his repertoire. It is there- 
fore interesting to find, in F. H. Taylor’s Philadelphia in the 
Civil War, the statement that “Colonel Forney is credited with 
the opinion that Murdoch’s presence in a camp as an inspira- 
tion to weary and home-sick soldiers was as good as an added 
regiment of troops.” 

It was not only his friends who recognized the devoted 
services which the poet was rendering the cause of his coun- 
try. Letters poured in from public officials, military leaders, 
and unknown readers, who generally appreciated the spirited 
patriotism of the work more than any poetic power that it 
might display. The newspapers wrote eagerly for the promise 
of future poems. As a dramatic poet he had been neglected, 
but now all joined to do him honor. In the Boston Herald so 
late as November, 1871, the editorial writer remembered 
that “The work of George H. Boker as poet and Secretary 
of the Union League during the war, in creating and cultivat- 
ing correct public opinion, can hardly be over-estimated and 
would not suffer in comparison with the achievement of a 
battalion in the field.”’ One cannot escape the conviction that 
this was the chief end of the author of the war poems under 
consideration. His old scrupulousness as an artist was 
strangely discarded in favor of a new criterion: the possible 
effect of his writing upon the spirit of his fellow countrymen, 
and while he did not cease to be the artist, he had developed 
a set of new attitudes as well. 

Boker was by no means the only poet of the war, but his 
contribution was in some ways unique. It seems safe to say 
that no other poet of the period influenced the success of the 
cause so vitally by his writing. From this point of view, 
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Boker’s supreme importance lies in his having followed the 
events of the war with such rapidity and vividness and pub- 
lished his results so immediately. But, leaving altogether the 
consideration of his contemporary importance, Boker would 
still rank high among those who treated the war poetically, 
for the intrinsic quality of his creation. Lowell, Whittier, 
Holmes, Stedman and Whitman are the greatest poets who 
treated the subject. Except Holmes, these poets all produced 
a less considerable number of poems than Boker. The more 
prolific Holmes, like the others, delayed the publication of 
his poems until the height of the war was over. Many other 
minor poets, like Mrs. Howe, whose “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” had, and continues to have, an almost incalculable 
influence, or Brownell, whose poems rank with the best in 
fervor, wrote much less than Boker. 

A fuller comparison of the literary quality of Boker’s work 
with that of the other Northern war poets would be interest- 
ing, if space permitted; for although he considered first the 
possible inspiration which his work might offer, he none the 
less achieved, in many of these poems, real artistic triumphs. 
One single poet seems to have surpassed Boker in that field 
of war verse which was his best. This is Henry Howard 
Brownell, whose ‘“Norse-hearted songs,” as Lowell called 
them, narratives of battle and carnage, were the vivid re- 
sults of his actual experiences in the battles. Yet in only a 
few passages does he surpass Boker, even when both poets 
are treating the same event, as the battle of New Orleans. 
This is extraordinary when one considers that Boker, unlike 
Brownell, had not been upon the scene. And compared with 
the war-poems of men of greater reputation, Boker’s poems 
take a foremost place in the field. So great a poet as Holmes 


offers nothing superior to the work of Boker. The latter’s war 
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songs, his ballads, his descriptive poems, are as great, in the 
general view, as those of Holmes. Boker’s “Ode to America” 
or “Our Heroic Themes” contains passages which are not 
put to the blush even by the “Commemoration Ode” of Low- 
ell; his war songs, such as “Cavalry Song,” “Lancers Song” 
and the like, have a lilt and gallop which inspire as much 
admiration as similar compositions of Stedman and Holmes. 
In the field of dramatic narratives of battle, he surpasses 
all except Brownell. There is besides, a note in Boker’s 
work which no other poet except Holmes struck so strongly; 
that of hope. The strife is just, the sacrifice splendid, the 
victory certain. In the darkest moments he sees the glory of 
the cause, and “a light outbreaking from God’s throne.” 

The considerable success of the individual poems led 
James T. Fields, Boker’s publisher, to suggest printing a col- 
lected edition, in December, 1863. The terms were rather 
more favorable to Boker than those which he had been able 
to secure for any other publication. He was to pay for the 
stereotyping, but to receive fifteen per cent. of the retail price 
of all books sold. The volume, Poems of the War, was pub- 
lished in September, 1864, and had a much wider sale than 
any previous publication of the author. It was his most “pop- 
ular” book. He derived great satisfaction from this publica- 
tion. On May 26, 1864, in the midst of his proofreading, he 
wrote Taylor: 


On the whole I am pretty well satisfied with the appearance of 
these poems—comparing one thing of mine with another. . . . For 
a perfectly unornamented book, it will be a very pretty one. Fields, 
or the printer, has done himself credit as to taste. 


Before the work went to press, Boker wrote Holmes, re- 


questing him to write a prologue to the volume. The admira- 
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tion between the two had been a mutual and a growing one, 
and Boker was very much disappointed that Holmes could 
not succeed in writing what was wanted. Holmes’ letter, sig- 
nifying his willingness but inability, came in March of 1864: 


My pear Mr. BOKER, 

I shall have to beg off from writing the prologue which you have 
asked of me. . . . The genius loci is absolutely essential as the in- 
spiration for such a production, and I am very sure you, who have 
that with all of the gifts that are needed to work with it, will not 
have to leave your desk to find the task in better hands than mine. 
I am thankful that I am writing to a poet, for he alone can under- 
stand how arbitrary, how peremptory, how unreasonable to the vul- 
gar eye is that Sapient Lady whom ancient worshippers called the 
Muse,—the same whom Homer invoked to explain the meanin’ of 
Achilles, son of Peleus, as you may see in the first line of the liad. 

I take the invitation received through you as a great compliment, 
but Sir John Cheke himself would not have had the face to write a 
French prologue for a Parisian’s play. 

Adieu, mon cher Monsieur de Beau Ceeur, 
Votre ami devoué, 


O. W. HoLMEs. 


Taking Holmes’ advice, Boker wrote, for the introduction to 
the volume, his own “Invocation,” one of the very best poems 
in the book. One feels that whatever Holmes might have writ- 
ten would have been no better. 

Taylor is only one of the many reviewers who praised the 
book highly in its completed form. The act was more than one 
of friendliness, for he sincerely admired the work; and 
Boker wrote him a characteristic letter of thanks: 


Thanks for your very kind notice in the “North American.” I 
read it with something not unlike a tear in my hard old eyes. . 
I think that your opinions, albeit they may be a little prejudiced 
by your friendship, are perfectly just, . . . that your view of the 
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relative value and significance of the poems is a correct one. In 
Boston, they seem to like “The Ride to Camp” best. I received a 
letter from Alger in which he speaks of the importance of that 
poem in a way to tax my modesty. 


EK. C. Stedman, who also reviewed the book for a period- 
ical, wrote its author an interesting letter of commendation 


and friendship on September 28, 1864: 


When I returned to town, after three months’ perfect idleness 
and happiness among the New Hampshire lakes, I saw the an- 
nouncement of your book in the first paper I picked up, and on 
that same day bought it and read it from beginning to end. So you 
see I had a spare copy for a friend, since Stoddard has brought 
me one from you for myself. 

After all, you are the only poet who has any claims to the laurels 
of Tyrtaeus—the only one whose war lyrics have the real, old, nat- 
ural, simple ring. Years ago, reading your ballads—the Spanish 
ones, and that of Sir John Franklin and others akin, I made up my 
mind that you are our best balladist, and this specialty has pecu- 
liarly adapted your genius to the present heroic time. 

The Ballad of the Cumberland and the Dirge for Philip Kearny 
must, with several other poems in this volume, pass into the eternal 
historic literature of the great war. I would give much to have 
written them. My children love to hear me read them and will 
some time read them to their own. 

The Centreville monologue does not seem to me so felicitous, 
though it is a faithful setting forth of the feeling which every loyal 
heart experienced at that trying time. 

Taken altogether, this book does very much to make us amends 
for your long silence, but not enough. Since the war has shaken 
you up, don’t melt down again into mere life-enjoyment, but defy 
the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye and the pride of life and 
prove that a poet with enough to eat and wear can sing as often as a 
starved cageling, and far nobler songs. 

Stoddard is patiently at work as usual. The best New York critic, 
belles-lettres scholar and poet, he is constantly trammelled by pov- 
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erty and has almost despaired of a better time ahead. I am, for one, 
doing all in my power to rake together enough for a few years 
leisure and literary work. 

I hope that your “Poems of the War” will have the sale they 
deserve—secondly, that when you come to N. Y., if after October 
15, you will not fail to find us out at our new home, No. 184 East 
Tenth St.—thirdly, and to close, that you will always remember 
me as 

Your very faithful and admiring friend, 
Epmunp C. STEDMAN. 


Among those who reviewed Poems of the War abroad, 
where it was cordially received, one notes with interest the 
Dublin review by Lady Wilde, the mother of Oscar Wilde, 
then aged eight years. There was very little but praise heard 
anywhere, and the book still seems to merit this treatment. 
There are nine leading types of war poem in the volume, and 
in every one of these fields Boker deserves a high rank. 

The type of poem most frequently, and in general, most 
successfully represented, is the ballad or long narrative set- 
ting forth the stories of various battles, or recording dramatic 
incidents of battlefield or camp; such as “Before Centre- 
ville,” ‘On Board the Cumberland,” “The Ballad of New 
Orleans,” “The Crossing at Fredericksburg,” “The Black 
Regiment,” “The Battle of Lookout Mountain.” Some of these 
are necessarily quite long, from the nature of the material. 
Of “The Ballad of New Orleans” the poet wrote Taylor: 
“God knows where the thing will end. I have already written 
forty stanzas without getting into the middle of my subject.” 
But Boker had served a long apprenticeship at ballad writing, 
and these well-sustained and fiery narratives merited the high 
praise which they had elicited from Stedman. Their com- 
parison with other poems on the same theme is generally 
favorable to Boker. Compare “On Board the Cumberland” 
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with Longfellow’s “The Cumberland,” Mitchell’s “How the 
Cumberland Went Down,” or Read’s “The Attack”; compare 
“The Crossing at Fredericksburg” with other Antietam poems 
like Whittier’s “Barbara Frietchie,” Melville’s “Victor of 
Antietam,” or Reilly’s “Fredericksburg”; compare “The 
Ballad of New Orleans” with Brownell’s “The River Fight”; 
“The Black Regiment” with Brownell’s “Bury Them”; such 
a study reveals Boker among the greatest in spirited nar- 
rative of the war. 

Akin in spirit to the ballads are songs like “The Dragoon’s 
Song,” “The Lancer’s Song,” “The Cavalry Song,” “Hooker’s 
Across” and “March Along.” With their lilt and dash, with 
their power to express in the sound of the verse the swing and 
excitement of moving troops, the joy and frenzy of the battle 
spirit, these songs have already been compared to the best 
of Holmes. Not their least effective quality is their artistic 
use of refrain, which, in “‘Hooker’s Across,” rings every 
change from frenzy to sadness, on the same words. 

The tales of personal heroism on the battlefield moved the 
poet deeply. These deeds he recorded in such poems as “The 
Sword Bearer,” “Before Vicksburg” and the touching “In 
the Wilderness.” The pathos and beauty of such poems as 
the last named must have brought inspiration to thousands 
who read it in camp and at home. One of Boker’s typical 
notes, the splendor of sacrifice, is best exemplified in such 
poems. He was always greatly inspired by any assurance that 
these poems were bringing courage to the troops. “I have re- 
ceived,” he tells Taylor, “‘a letter from Zagonyi’s adjutant, 
thanking me for my poem, which is very pleasant to your poor 
neglected friend.” One such poem, “Grant,” was to win him 
the lasting appreciation of this general, which ultimately 


bore fruit in his appointment to Constantinople. 
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Of the ode there are two examples in the volume, the fine 
“Invocation” and the “Ode to America.” The latter is one of 
the finest pieces of rhapsodic poetry in our literature. It was 
written on March 7, 1862, at the time of greatest despair and 
confusion in the North. The relative inaccessibility of the 
poem today tempts me to quote a part of it. The first two 
noble stanzas begin on a note of pain and renunciation. 


No more of girls and wine, 
No more of pastoral joys, 
No after-sighing for some antique line 
Of bearded kings, who, at their nation’s birth, 
As children play with toys, 
Made merry with our earth: 
No more, no more of these! 
The girls are pale; 
The wine is drunken to the lees; 
Still are the bleatings of the woolly fold; 
The olden kings look thin and cold, 
Like dim belated ghosts 
That hurrying sail 
Toward their dark graves, 
Along the brightening coasts, 
And sapphire hollows of the crested waves, 
Chased by the golden lances hurled 
From the young sun above his cloudy world. 


My country, let me turn to thee, 
With love and pride that glow 
Pure as twin altar-fires which blow 
Their flames together to one deity. 
Look where I may, 
O land beneath the iron sway 
Of the strong hand;— 
O land gored through and through 
By thy own faithless brand; 
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Land of once happy homes, 
To whose now darkened doors 
The hand of sorrow comes, 
Early and late, and pours, 
With no soft prelude, or no warning beat, 
Her urn of bitter tears before thy feet! 


From this beautiful apostrophe the poem proceeds to a re- 
cital of the sorrows of the poet’s stricken country, torn as she 
was by civil strife and foreign enmities. But it ends on a note 
of hope in the seventh stanza— 


Resume thy place, unchallenged now, 
Nor bow thy glories to the haughtiest bow 
That wears a royal crown! 
False prophets scowled thee down, 
And whispered darkly of thy coming fate: 
The cause, the way, the date, 
They wrote for thee with the slow augur’s hand.— 
Their lies were scrawled in sand! 
They perished utterly! 


O Nation, take instead 
Thy measureless renown, 
To wrap thy young limbs like a royal stole, 
And God’s own flaming aureole, 
To settle on thy head! 


Occasional poetry as this may be called, it is worthy to be 
remembered, I think, long after the immediate occasion which 
evoked it ceases to touch us nearly, and to take its place 
among our great national poems. 

The one elegy, the “Dirge for a Soldier,” written about 
two months after the death of General Philip Kearny, in 


honor of that brave soldier, is one of the most beautiful 
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poems of the war. Here is personal sorrow sincerely ex- 
pressed; and a noble meter like a solemn knell: 


Close his eyes; his work is done! 
What to him is friend or foeman, 
Rise of moon, or set of sun, 
Hand of man, or kiss of woman? 
Lay him low, lay him low, 
In the clover or the snow! 
What cares he? he cannot know: 
Lay him low! 


There are other war poems of perhaps less significance; 
of himself in relation to the War, as ““Ad Poetas” and ““The 
Flag”; the sonnets ““Blood, Blood!”, “Oh Craven, Craven!’’, 
“Brave Comrade, Answer,” which likewise have a personal 
application; the thoughtful “Ride to Camp,” an allegory of 
glory and death, which reminds one of Schauffler’s “The 
White Comrade,” of the last war; the five hymns, some of 
which were so popular as to be set to music. The six “‘miscel- 
laneous poems” at the end of the volume have properly no 
place in the collection and seem to pale in importance beside 
the deep contemporary significance of the others. 

However, the success of his war poetry afforded Boker but 
passing satisfaction. He felt, through all the years of its com- 
position, its pragmatic nature, and the fact that it was not 
the sort of writing which he was best able to do. All of the 
praise which he received as a war poet was a reminder to 
him that his earlier work, which he knew to be much greater, 
lay neglected and forgotten. Even while Poems of the War 
was in preparation, on March 24, 1864, he wrote to Taylor 
in a most despondent vein: 
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There were tears in the eyes we left behind, 

And sighs on the lips we kissed at starting ; 

Nor blush we to find our sight half blind, 

As we think again of that bitter parting. 

CxHorus.—For we go, we go, with parry and blow, 

And harder we'll fight as our numbers grow few ; [ 
To fight for the only banner we know, 
The stripes and the stars on the field of blue 


Oh tor the love of the hearts in grief and fear, 
3 Our swords flashed out from the scabbards that bound them ; 
And more surely here do we guard our dear, 
Than close by their sides with our arms around them. 
Crorus.—For we go, we go, &c. 
let cowards prate what they’ll do at needs, 
W hen steel’s at the breasts of our helpless women ; 
We saddle our steeds and whatever our deeds, 
We’ll show to the eyes of our rebel foeman. 


Cuorus.—For we go, we go, &c. 


Then onward my boys with a ringing cheer, 
With cracking carbine and glittering sabre ; 
Let the pale foe hear from vanguard to rear. 
How our troopers welcome their noble labor. 


Cuorus.—For we yo, we go, &e. 
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I have done little in literature this winter, and that little is of 
little value. I am chilled by the cold way in which my books are 
received by the people, and the little effort which Ticknor and 
Fields make in my behalf. No doubt the world is right, that it would 
be better for me to shut up at once. Day by day I feel less like 
printing the poems I write. I shall have a vast store of posthumous 
poetry laid by, which I charge you to edit and publish for my poor 
ghost’s sake. 


Such reflections threw him into a despondency which even 
the feverish political bustle at the end of the war was not 
sufficient to allay. 

With the approaching Presidential election of 1864, there 
was plenty to do. Detractors of Lincoln were numerous in 
Philadelphia, and Boker, as Secretary of the Union League, 
headed a very intensive campaign in his favor. The admira- 
tion which he had formed for the great President during the 
first year of his incumbency had grown as the strife pro- 
ceeded. That the feeling was mutual, is shown by several cir- 
cumstances. For instance, upon the issuing of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation in 1863, Boker, at the request of his 
friends, Leland and Taylor, secured for each of these men 
fifty duplicate copies signed by the President. His feeling for 
Lincoln is an important consideration in view of his splendid 
eulogy in the later poem, “On Heroic Themes.” 

Boker’s entire sympathy with the President in his conduct 
of the war is shown in his pamphlet, The Will of the People, 
published by the Union League in January, 1864, as a part of 
the Presidential campaign. In a trenchant analysis of Lin- 
coln’s political behavior he answers those who criticized the 
President for not resorting to extreme measures immediately 
after his first election. He showed Lincoln’s administration as 
an evolution, in which the President never acted independ- 
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ently, but, allowing public opinion to formulate itself, fol- 
lowed always the “expressed will of the people.” “It has 
been,” he says, “not the least of Mr. Lincoln’s merits that he 
has been content to learn with us. . . . Taking each step as 
the voice of the people demanded it, he has never been forced 
to retrace his position. Supported by and supporting the popu- 
lar feeling, he has moved onward in unison with it, and each 
new development has afforded sure foothold for further prog- 
ress.” 

As the election of November approached, the Secretary of 
the League became more and more engrossed in his tasks, On 
October 13 he wrote Taylor: 


Is not the result of the “home-vote” in this state sickening to a 
man who loves his country and desires to respect his countrymen? 
I was at the League, receiving the returns on the night of the elec- 
tion; and as disappointment after disappointment came in, I swore 
so terribly and joked so grimly that my auditors begged me for 
God’s sake and my soul’s sake to desist. I have been in the condi- 
tion of a parboiled fiend ever since. . . . We must work with ten- 
fold energy until the Presidential election. . . . Until election day 
I shall give every minute of my time to this work. 


After Lincoln’s re-election, there was a lull until the In- 
auguration in the following March. This was followed by the 
joyful news of Lee’s surrender and the end of the War on 
April 9. But the nation was not to rejoice for long, for five 
days later the great leader was struck down by the assassin’s 
bullet. Boker was devastated by the tragedy, and his great 
tribute to the last victim of the War was his passage on 
Lincoln in “Our Heroic Themes.” 

At this time, and, in fact, until his departure from the 
country in 1871, Boker’s services were in great demand to 


read his patriotic poems upon public occasions. It was no 
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new thing that Oliver Wendell Holmes asked him to do, when 
he requested him to prepare a poem to read before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society at Harvard University on July 20, 1865. 
The answer was the poem just mentioned. That it began as a 
tribute to Lincoln is probable from the fact that the first 
manuscript bears the title “Lincoln.” But, as the scope of the 
poem increased, this was crossed out and the words “An 
Apology” substituted. Dissatisfied with this, the poet sent 
the poem to Bayard Taylor, who suggested the final title. 

It is an excellent example of occasional verse, without the 
perfunctory quality that such poetry often displays. For it 
was written out of a heart full of the tragedy. The whole 
scope of the struggle passes before the poet’s eyes as an epic 
of the development of a great nation. Troy and Greece and 
Rome, Roland’s story, the Crusades, the founding of the 
New World, the birth of liberty at our Revolution, these seem 
small] things beside it: 


Those splendid themes, so sacred to my youth,— 
Those dreams of fancy with their heart of truth,— 
Paled as I viewed them in the fresher rays 

That light the scenes of these heroic days: 


This was a greater struggle than those others, and unique, in 
the history of the world. For: 


Find me in history, since Adam fell, 

This story’s rival or its parallel: 

A nation rising to undo a wrong 

Forged by itself, and to its mind made strong 
By every word its angry tongue had hurled 

In stout defiance at a sneering world. 


There follows a well informed and dramatic picture of the 


struggle from fatal Manassas to the surrender of Lee, touched 
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with the pathos of the hopeless moments and rich with grati- 
tude toward the heroes whose sacrifices had brought the vic- 
tory. But the noblest passage of all is the eulogy of Lincoln, 
one of the earliest and best of those many poems which 
showed the nation’s gratitude. In part, it follows: 


Nor in your prayers forget the martyred Chief, 
lallen for the gospel of your own belief, 

Who, ere he mounted to the people’s throne, 
Asked for your prayers, and joined in them his own. 
I knew the man. I see him, as he stands 

With gifts of mercy in his outstretched hands; 
A kindly light within his gentle eyes, 

Sad as the toil in which his heart grew wise; 
His lips half parted with the constant smile 
That kindled truth, but foiled the deepest guile; 
His head bent forward, and his willing ear 
Divinely patient right and wrong to hear: 
Great in his goodness, humble in his state, 
Firm in his purpose, yet not passionate, 

He led his people with a tender hand, 

And won by love a sway beyond command. 
Summoned by lot to mitigate a time 

Frenzied with rage, unscrupulous with crime, 
He bore his mission with so meek a heart 

That Heaven itself took up his people’s part; 
And when he faltered, helped him ere he fell, 
Eking his efforts out by miracle. 

No king this man, by grace of God’s intent; 

No, something better, freeman,—President! 

A nature modeled on a higher plan, 

Lord of himself, an inborn gentleman! 


An interesting possibility is suggested, in connection with 
this poem, by Dr. Arthur Hobson Quinn: * 
1“George Henry Boker—Playright and Patriot,’ Scribner’s Magazine, 


LXXIII (1923), No. 6:711. 
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Curiously enough, Lowell read his “Harvard Commemoration 
Ode” on the next day, July 2, after Boker had delivered his Phi Beta 
Kappa poem. In a letter to R. W. Gilder, Lowell wrote that “two 
days before the commemoration I had told my friend Child it was 
impossible. But the next day something gave me a jog and the 
whole thing came out of me with a rush.” Lowell was probably 
at the Phi Beta Kappa exercises, for he was, of course, a member 
of the society. Did Boker’s poem give him the “jog”? We know 
that Lowell’s magnificent apostrophe to Lincoln was not read on 
July 21, but was added later. I like to think that Boker inspired the 
great New Englander to write the poem with which, as Mr. Brown- 
ell so well says, “we can front the world.” 


This is an interesting suggestion, but it must pass, unfortu- 
nately, as a possibility. No doubt in such troubled times, the 
emotions and experiences of men run parallel, and it seems 
natural that poets living in the same emotional environment 
should utter almost simultaneously the same thoughts. An- 
other analogy to Boker’s poem is noted by Taylor in his let- 
ter to his friend on September 23, 1865, when he says: 


Read Brownell’s poem on Lincoln in the October “Atlantic” 
and see what a singular coincidence with your Harvard poem at the 
close. It is a pure coincidence, for this poem was in type when yours 
was delivered. 


In any case, the poem and its delivery were both highly 
successful. Boker had made new friends, and cemented more 
strongly certain old ties. He was entertained by Holmes and 
met him in a more familiar relationship than had before been 
possible. That the reserve of his nature had been broken down 
before the simple friendliness of Holmes seems apparent 
from the letter of the latter on August 7, answering one from 


Boker: 


I knew you would have a spasm when you waked up and re- 
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membered how frank you had been with a friend who had no 
claim to such confidences other than such as your instinctive heart 
might give him unasked. But I misinterpreted nothing. There was 
absolutely nothing of the fat, as the Frenchmen call the creature, 
in any word or look of yours—on the contrary, it sounded to me like 
the experience of a mortal told by the lips of an angel. .. . 

I had not read “The Countess Laura” when I wrote the other 
day—lI have since, and with great pleasure. It has higher poetical 
elements than any poem of yours I have read. Above all, it is noble. 
I grow less fond of passion pictured for itself, but when colored 
deeply as a foil for that immediate jewel of the soul which shines 
over it, I can stand carnation and crimson. 

I am afraid you did not get all the aid and comfort from your 
friends here, myself included, while you were among us. We were 
most of us very busy and got very tried that week. But if you did 
not get all the pleasure you should have had you gave enough to 
make up for it. We are blessed just now with a very rare circle 
of intellects and souls and I hope that you will come and take a 
look at them before the circle is broken, for some of our best are 
on or over the soixantain, and Emerson and Longfellow and Agas- 
siz are not castings, but carvings. 


The “Countess Laura” which Holmes mentions had just 
appeared in a periodical, and was later reprinted in Kénigs- 
mark. Boker had asked Holmes’ opinion of its frankness. 
That Holmes was not alone in the opinion that Boker had 
“given pleasure” in large measure at Cambridge, and pleased 
the New England group by his personal qualifications, is 
shown by a letter received from Bayard Taylor in the same 
month: 


Before all things let me congratulate you from my heart on 
your triumph at Harvard! It was a triumph in a double sense. I am 
just back from Boston and I heard with delight that your poem was 
admirably delivered, that all the points told, that you made a capital 
speech at the dinner, that you softened the griffins of the Literary 
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Guild and they sheathed their claws and purred over you and 
said unto each other: “Behold! this stranger is like unto us!” 


In Boker’s reply he reveals that the visit to Boston was a 
source of pleasant surprise to him: 


The Boston people were good to me during my entire visit. 
They kept me half crazy and whole drunk all the time. I am not 
used to what we call “ovations,” great or small. ...I am used 
to being despised and trampled on at home; why should I not bury 
my head in the dirt, and accept my fate? 


He realized, however, that the war had carried him far 
from the field of his best accomplishments, and a great rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction had come over him. He contin- 
ues, characteristically: 


I was a little sorry to see the child of your christening “Our 
Heroic Themes” in print, but it could not be helped. . . . If I had 
not put it into a pamphlet Fields would have stuck it into the “At- 
lantic” where its presence and example would have had a far worse 
effect upon the literature of the country. Damn purely objective 
poetry, I say! I have no taste for it, and shall never accept another 
invitation to deliver a poem, even in the mansions above. 


His hunger for dramatic poetry was growing on him again, 
and his disappointment over the lack of vitality of his earlier 
plays would not be appeased. For this most melancholy letter 
ends: 


This damned world is a burden and a sorrow to me, O my 
Friend, and I begin to wish that I were out of it. I begin to envy 
the fellows with their coffins upon their backs. They look so calm, 
as if they were well content that it is all over. 


The end of the war had lifted a burden of sorrow and ap- 
prehension from his mind, but it had also deprived him of an 
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occupation which for five years had absorbed all of his 
thoughts and energies. He looked about now in the narrow 
room of life where he had been so busily occupied that he 
had not noticed the closeness of his confines. Suddenly the 
tasks melted within his hands and left them empty. Now he 
looked up to encounter in every direction the barriers of a pin- 
fold. It was to be five years more before he found the way 


out. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
A POET ADRIFT 


T has already been said that the close of the Civil War 
precipitated a crisis in the life of George Henry Boker. 
The next five years formed the most troubled period of his 
life. It was not only a series of personal losses and mis- 
fortunes which oppressed him. He went through the terrible 
experience of being cast adrift in middle life. At a time when 
most men have reached the pinnacle of their performance in 
a chosen field, he was faced with the necessity to begin anew. 
Although only in the middle forties of his life, he found him- 
self with no satisfactory sphere. Between him and his former 
period of dramatic composition, the war seemed an unbridg- 
able gap. At first, as his letters to Taylor show, he struggled 
to settle down into the old way of life. Project after project 
was entertained, only to prove unfruitful. 

For a time, a partial solution of the problem seemed to 
offer, in his unofficial association with the publishing busi- 
ness of Mr. J. B. Lippincott in Philadelphia. The warm 
friendship which existed between the publisher and Boker 
had led Mr. Lippincott to seek the poet’s advice on many 
questions, until Boker had assumed many of the duties of 
literary adviser to the firm, and spent a good bit of his time 
in this capacity. In his letters to Taylor, Boker manifests a 
high interest in the connection, which for a time promised to 
ripen into an official one. That his influence with Mr. Lippin- 
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cott was considerable is shown by such letters to Taylor as 
the following of January 31, 1865: 


Tell Dick [Stoddard] and remember yourself, that the ap- 
proaches to Lippincott, the publisher, are completely open. When- 
ever you or Dick wish to make a book publishing arrangement, you 
have but to address J. B. L. on the subject and settle the terms 
for yourself... . When you address L. it would be well to use 
my name, and say that I told you to do so and so, 


This association continued for several years. On January 1, 
1868, Boker wrote to Taylor an enthusiastic account of the 
inauguration of Lippincott’s Magazine which he hailed as a 
great rival of the Atlantic. By this time the coldness which 
had grown up between Boker and his publishers, Ticknor 
and Fields, had developed into a settled conviction on his 
part that they were wilfully neglecting his books, which, with 
the right kind of management and advertisement, could be 
made to sell. This feeling was accompanied by a growing 
confidence in the future of Lippincott. As a result, in Decem- 
ber, 1868, when Ticknor and Fields, after some controversy, 
informed Boker that his literary property was “‘of almost no 
value,” he removed all of his business from their hands and 
placed it with J. B. Lippincott and Co. Boker was so much 
concerned with the new magazine that the rumor that he was 
its editor found wide currency. This, in his letter to Taylor 
just mentioned, he unequivocally denied, but he made it 
clear that he was actively employed as literary adviser for 
the magazine, and that his influence was very strong. 

With the ending of the war, too, the poet found time for 
more writing, and set about the preparation of the poems 
which later appeared in Kénigsmark. It was a difficult transi- 


tion, however. His lawsuit and the business of the war had 
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kept him so long away from his earlier type of dramatic 
composition that he found it difficult to return to it. However, 
as his political concerns decreased, he occupied himself, more 
and more, with lyrical composition, and with his friends. In 
the years 1865 and 1866 he wrote eighty-one of the sonnets 
in the sequence still unpublished, besides other poems later 
included in Kénigsmark. As for his friendships, the most 
important circumstance was the return to Philadelphia of 
Charles Godfrey Leland. During the next four years they 
saw each other a great deal, and the warm sympathy and un- 
derstanding of their youth revived with redoubled force. 
Boker’s friendship with Leland and Taylor seems to me 
one of the pleasantest facts of his life. He was warm-hearted 
and sympathetic to many—Stedman, Holmes, Stoddard, 
Aldrich, LeRoy, and a host of others in private and public 
life, but for these two men alone he felt the complete trust 
and perfect faithful love of friendship. “Dear old Charley,” 
he wrote, “you are the only man living with whom I can play 
the fool through a long letter, and be sure that I shall be 
clearly understood at the end.” 

In the winter of 1865-66, when Leland returned to Phila- 
delphia, he was, to use his own phrase, “very hard up.” He 
had no regular employment, and a fire had destroyed the con- 
tents of a publishing house, including the manuscript of his 
last book. Boker again came to the rescue; through his friend 
Colonel John Forney, owner of the Press, he secured Leland 
the post of managing editor of that Philadelphia paper. This 
solved his problems for the next four years, until the material- 
ization of a modest inheritance made possible the extensive 
journey of which this restless romantic had long dreamed. 
In the meantime, the two old friends were together daily. 
Certainly, in respect to his friendships, Boker was re- 
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warded as he deserved. Although few men merited friends 
more than he or served them more faithfully, few men of 
his day had a larger circle. It was soon after the end of the 
war that a letter from John Russell Young, Boker’s friend, 
and Assistant Editor of the New York Tribune, informed the 
Philadelphian that Young was sending him a young English 
editor, Mr. John Morley, of the Garrick Club, London. It 
was, of course, the great man, later Viscount Morley, one 
of the foremost editors, writers and statesmen of his times. 
He had just undertaken the editorship of the Fortnightly Re- 
view, which soon became, under his inspired leadership, one 
of the most influential English periodicals. Young had asked 
Boker to introduce Morley in Philadelphia, but the immediate 
and mutual sympathy between them caused him to keep as 
much of the visitor’s company for himself as they could 
manage. They had much in common, for they were both men 
of the best old tradition, and both were interested as much 
in political questions as in literature. Morley had come to 
America to study the troubled conditions which then faced 
the country, and he could have found no more reliable teacher 
than Boker. It was Morley who, sensing the general dis- 
satisfaction and bewilderment under which Boker was labor- 
ing, first urged upon him the advisability of travelling abroad, 
and suggested diplomatic work. However, Boker then felt 
obliged by the impending lawsuit against his father’s estate, 
to remain in America to protect his interests. It was some 
time before he felt it safe to be long absent. 

The exchange of letters and photographs continued for 
some years after Morley’s return to England, and illustrate 
the lively interest of both men in the affairs of the day. When 
Leland visited England a few years later, he was commended 
by Boker to the care of Morley in London, and when Boker 
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himself was able to visit England on his way to Turkey as 
United States Minister five years later, it was to Morley that 
he turned first of all. The first letter from Morley on Jan- 
uary 16, 1868, suggests the spirit of their friendship: 


Your extremely welcome letter has followed me home. Come, 
now, I’ll confess that I was provoked at the matter-of-fact adieu; 
for my part, I felt really sad—we had got on so uncommonly well 
together. But, as you say, we are a stiff race. However, as our fare- 
well was wanting in empressement, the only way to repair the fail- 
ure is to meet again as soon as we can. 

I wish you could shape your course over here before long. I 
have three or four good friends whom you would thoroughly like 
and who would thoroughly like you. We can’t give you canvasback 
and terrapin and blue-seal hock, but roast beef and ale you shall 
have, and an American—as distinguished from an English—wel- 
come. Come in the spring, and let us clinch our friendship. For, in 
spite of your self-possessed farewell, I insist on being your friend. 
Meredith—one of the best of fellows, and a good poet—is inflamed 
with a desire to see you, and as he is not likely to come to the moun- 
tain, why you must come to him. If you won’t come yourself, or 
until you come, send me verse for the Fortnightly. Keep my mem- 
ory green in your well-named city of Brotherly Love. Remember 
me to Mr. Lippincott, Mr. Childs and Mr. Carey. Reserve one bot- 
tle of yellow seal, and one bottle of blue seal, for me, when I next 
come. 

Ever yours very heartily, 
Joun Mortey. 


The politics of both countries was often the subject of these 
letters, and even at this late date the comments of Morley are 
keenly interesting. At the time of his first letters, Washington 
was seething over the quarrel between the President, Andrew 
Johnson, and his rebellious Senate, which found a storm 
center in the Tenure of Office Act. This act, which forbade the 
President to dismiss a Cabinet Officer without the concurrence 
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of the Senate, was intended to embarrass the President and 
to tie his hands. Claiming his constitutional prerogatives, 
Johnson then dismissed Stanton as Secretary of War and ap- 
pointed Grant in his place. When the Senate re-appointed 
Stanton over the head of the President, Grant quietly resigned 
his portfolio without protest. The unseemly quarrel resulted 
in the unsuccessful attempt to impeach the President, and 
incidentally, in the strengthening of Grant’s position as the 
next Presidential candidate. Since Boker’s support of Grant 
in this crisis was partly instrumental toward his own later 
appointment to a diplomatic post, it is interesting to note 
Morley’s discussion of this muddle as a part of his letter of 
March 23, 1868: 


I meant to have written you in time to catch last Saturday’s 
mail—but was overtaken either by business or indolence, which are 
my two constitutional complaints. I was uncommonly glad to have 
your friendly and quaint epistle. Only do you know, I believe it 
iaade me feel rather more gloomy than if you had never answered 
my letter at all; because after I had done reading it I felt as if I 
ought somehow to be in the next street to you and to have a dinner 
engagement with you that very night. And then one awakes to know 
that the Atlantic is tumbling betwixt us and that it may be a dozen 
years before we have a dinner together, for aught one can tell. Who 
knows? You are in a lawsuit, you say. Unless your suits are very 
different from ours, this is a thing you get into a great deal more 
easily than you get out of it. Well, I hope you’ll win very heartily; 
for my part, if, unlike Mr. Weller, you cannot prove an alibi, I am 
all for a compromise, even if one’s opponent be a rogue. But you 
know your own affairs; and if you do you are a wiser man than 
your neighbors. 

We are all full of interest about your politics. Mr. Secretary of 
the Union League Club, your Stanton had much better have gone 
quietly out after the Senate had reinstated him. Grant was a safe 
man to counteract the President and you would have been saved all 
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this trouble of impeachment. Then again, how could Johnson test 
the validity of the Tenure of Office Act? Or do you mean to say 
that he has no business to test the validity of acts? I don’t intrude 
any opinion about it myself; no foreigner can judge of these things 
with anything like competency . . . only, what is becoming of the 
Constitution and the Fathers of the Republic? And personal ani- 
mosity seems to enter into your politics to an extent which is not 
usual with us—and which probably is not wholesome for you. I 
suspect you agree with me... . 

We are entering into a sea of troubles peculiarly our own. The 
liberals are going to make a regular heavy assault on that damn- 
able Protestant Established Church in Ireland. What will come of 
it, the Devil only knows. First, the Irish Orangemen, i.e. the most 
prosperous, resolute and organized part of them all, vow that they 
will fight rather than surrender the ascendancy; second, there is a 
iremendous lot of bigoted feeling in England here and Disraeli 
seems as if he meant to take his stand on this. But he is such a slip- 
pery fellow nobody can ever tell what he is going to do. Anyhow, 
it will be a tug of the severest kind. 

Dilke, who accompanied Dixon to Utah, is just on the point of 
publishing a book called “Greater Britain,” being a chronicle of 
two years travel through English-speaking countries, and including 
your little continent, India, Australia, New Zealand etc. Dixon’s 
book on “Theological Concubines” or “Spiritual Wives” or whatever 
it is, has been a failure. The Times hit him pretty hard for pruri- 
ency and vaporizing and my countrymen as usual following their 
leader have pronounced him low. For once the Times has not led 
them far wrong, I| think. 

I see in the papers that Dickens plundered you Philadelphians 
to a fine tune. I also saw that Childs had a ceremonial of christening 
a Dickens press. O, Boker, the eye of my imagination pictures the 
scene; I too was taken to see that press; how well do I know the 
accents in which G. W. C. will hail his hero of the hour. Yet, he 
is a kind fellow and egotism is not the worst sin. 

If you cannot come, at least send me a good likeness of yourself. 
I should take it very kindly of you if you would and I’ll send you 
mine. Now do. Write when you have a quarter of an hour to spare 
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for your British cousin, if you have not forgot him. Goodbye, my 
dear Boker. 
Ever your hearty friend, 
Joun Mortey. 
Lady Amberley has just had twins. 


The Dilke and Dixon mentioned by Morley were two 
interesting English writers whom Boker had met and enter- 
tained during their visits to Philadelphia the previous year. 
Charles Wentworth Dilke, later Sir Charles, was at that 
time only twenty-five years of age, the third of that name in 
a succession of writers and statesmen. His grandfather had 
become proprietor of the Athenaeum when its fortunes were 
at their lowest, and had made it one of the leading periodi- 
cals. The second Dilke was a prominent member of Parlia- 
ment, but his achievement was surpassed by his son, the Dilke 
whom Boker met. The book, Greater Britain, mentioned by 
Morley, went through four editions in its first year. 

William Hepworth Dixon had achieved a considerable rep- 
utation as historian and critic, and had been for many years 
on the staff of the Daily News, London. When he was enter- 
tained in Philadelphia by Boker, in the winter of 1866, he was 
on his way to Utah to make a study of Mormonism. He was 
chiefly impressed by the earlier practice of polygamy among 
these people, and his book supporting the system, entitled 
Spiritual Wives, proved shocking to a generation so virtuous 
—or is it inhibited? —that a book which shocked them failed 
to sell widely. 

Morley’s reference to Dickens’ second visit to Philadelphia 
in 1867 is suggestive. At the time of the novelist’s earlier 
visit in 1842, Boker was still a student in his senior year at 
Princeton and had heard, but not met, the visitor. Now, how- 


ever, he was one of those appointed to entertain Dickens in 
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Philadelphia. With Dickens he felt no such sympathy as he 
had experienced in his entertainment of Thackeray. The au- 
thor of Vanity Fair and Boker had proved to be kindred 
spirits, and their friendship continued for the next eight years 
until that Christmas Eve when Thackeray died. Dickens, as is 
well known, was a different person, and even his genius, 
which Boker clearly recognized, was insufficient to compen- 
sate for certain other qualities. After having experienced the 
comradeship of such Englishmen as Thackeray, Morley and 
Dilke, and known their admiration of the American spirit, 
Boker found it hard to excuse that unconscious but inescap- 
able condescension of Charles Dickens. He met the novelist 
first when he was asked by Morton McMichael, then Mayor 
of Philadelphia, in December of 1867, to form one of the 
committee of four to welcome the distinguished visitor of- 
ficially to Philadelphia. Another member of the Committee 
was George W. Childs, who had recently reorganized the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, which he brought to a position 
of prominence in Philadelphia journalism, and was already 
advertising to his citizens by such effective publicity as the 
christening of the Dickens Press which amused Morley so 
highly. On the morning after Dickens’ arrival, Boker re- 
ceived a hasty message from Childs which read: 


Mr. McMichael, General Patterson and I intend calling upon 
Mr. Dickens this morning at 11 o’clock by appointment, and His 
Honor had undertaken to notify you that you were expected to ac- 
company us, but last night he told me he had neglected to do so and 
requested me to write early this morning to you. Mr. Dickens has 
heard all about you and expects to see you this morning. His Honor 
says you must report at his office at a few minutes before eleven this 
morning. There will be no other persons present. 


This and other duties of courtesy to the visiting Englishman 
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Boker performed, but without enthusiasm, as his letters to 
Taylor show. Later he was asked by his friend, John Russell 
Young, one of Horace Greeley’s assistant editors on the New 
York Tribune, to attend the impressive Farewell Dinner 
tendered Dickens by the American Press representatives on 
April 18th, 1868, at Delmonico’s in New York. He was one 
of the speakers at this dinner. The letter to Taylor following 
the affair shows that he was one of the many American 
gentlemen unable wholly to forget the American scenes of 
Martin Chuzzlewit or the offense of The American Notes, 
or to excuse the condescension of Dickens’ parting speech at 
the dinner, which amounted to an acknowledgement that 
Americans had so taken to heart the strictures of Charles 
Dickens twenty-five years earlier, that they had managed 
greatly to improve themselves and their country in the mean- 
time. 

There is no doubt that during this period of readjustment 
after the war, Boker’s most satisfying personal expression 
lay in the many sonnets which he wrote. His skill in the son- 
net has already been indicated, and it was during these 
years that he wrote the largest number, most of which have 
never been published. A sequence of twenty-five sonnets of 
a personal nature had been written in 1857. After a lapse 
of four years, they had been again taken up and added to 
consistently during the war, when they formed the poet’s chief 
lyrical expression. The sonnets of this period are a mirror 
of his spiritual life. In 1864 and 1865 Boker wrote over 
eighty of these poems, and by the end of 1866 the sequence 
numbered two hundred and thirty-six unpublished sonnets. 

He felt that in this form alone he had achieved the same 
high degree of certitude which he had displayed in his best 
dramas. Critics and friends alike had concurred in this 
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opinion, and in spite of the almost biographical tone of some 
of these poems, Boker now resolved to publish them. This 
matter Boker had discussed with his ardent admirer, Aldrich, 
on one of his visits to Philadelphia. The younger writer, after 
a varied journalistic career which embraced a sub-editorship 
of the Home Journal and complete charge, during the War, 
of the Jllustrated New York News, had now become affliated 
with Ticknor and Fields in Boston as Editor of Every Satur- 
day, and assistant to William Dean Howells, who had just 
joined the Atlantic Monthly. Some time after his return to 
Boston, Aldrich wrote Boker concerning the sonnets, urging 
him to accept terms offered by Ticknor and Fields. This 
letter of November 13, 1866, follows in part: 


I have been owing you a letter for some time, but having had 
nothing to say, I have, with commendable consideration for you, 
refrained from saying nothing. 

I want T. and F. to publish your book of sonnets and have had 
two or three talks with Fields on the subject. I find that he agrees 
with me in my estimate of not only your sonnets, but the narrative 
poems and Spanish ballads in your two volumes. He thinks as I do 
that “The Queen’s Touch” is as good as Leigh Hunt’s best, which is 
warm admiration for a fellow who knows clear down to his finger 
ends how well Leigh Hunt could tell a story in verse. Fields gave 
me to understand that he would publish the sonnets on the same 
terms as he has made with you touching other books. I don’t, of 
course, know what those terms are; but I hope they will meet your 
views. All the boys here have got their singing-clothes out for the 
winter’s wear, and you ought to join the company in your best dress- 
coat. 


Boker, already dissatisfied with the small effort which he 
considered Ticknor and Fields had taken to bring his work 
before the public, had already determined to turn his affairs 
over to the house of J. B. Lippincott in Philadelphia. In any 
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case, he must have decided against the publication of the 
sonnets at that time, for the cycle continued to increase 
through many years and never has been published. A dis- 
cussion of the artistic quality of this work must be de- 
ferred. 

Another example of Boker’s interest in the sonnet form is 
seen in his vital connection with The Book of the Sonnet, an 
anthology published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, in 1867. 
S. Adams Lee, its American editor, had made Boker’s ac- 
quaintance ten years earlier when he had just received, from 
his friend Leigh Hunt, a critical essay on the English sonnet 
and an anthology of English sonnets compiled by Hunt. Lee 
proposed doing the same service for the American sonnet, and 
publishing the two essays and anthologies together, with 
Hunt’s concurrence. Boker, with his active interest in the 
literary form of the sonnet, was pleased with the plan of the 
book, but Lee lacked the energy to complete the task. His 
uncertain health, among other things, prevented him from 
the conclusion of the work for nine years. At that time, he 
sought Boker’s help, sending him for criticism the essay and 
his selection of titles. His correspondence shows that he was 
far from satisfied with the result, and Boker consented to re- 
vise the essay and amplify the anthology. 

The rewriting of an unsatisfactory composition of another 
person is an unpleasant and tedious task, but Boker, full as 
he was of the subject, transformed the essay into a work at 
least comparable to the illuminating treatment of Hunt. The 
selection of sonnets he improved, especially by securing per- 
mission to include many of the best of his contemporaries. 
Finally, he secured, what Lee had been unable to do, the con- 
tract of a publisher to print the work. That he personally 


pushed the book and undertook to bring it to the attention of 
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reviewers is indicated by the letter of Aldrich already quoted 
in part, which continues: 


When Hunt’s volume comes out, I will do my best to have it 
taken care of in the Aélantic, if Howells, who sometimes “puts an 
antic disposition on,” is even scantily “clothed in his right mind.” 
The fellow is gifted with awful candor, and frequently scalps some 
of T. and F.’s authors in their own magazine. J lost some hair there, 
not long ago! 

Perhaps it would be well for R. and Bro. to send the Aélantic 
early sheets of the book—through me. Then I’ll have a pow-wow 
with the noble Venetian. 


Boker insisted that his authorship should not be ac- 
knowledged in the beok, which, however, Lee dedicated 
“to George Henry Boker.”’ Among the many reviews, it is 
interesting to discover the generality of the opinion that 
Boker was the most important American scmnet writer up to 
that time. The greatest period of Longfellow’s sonnets was 
yet to come. And had the many sonnets that lay even then 
in Boker’s desk been published, his reputation would never 
have suffered by comparison with Longfellow’s achievement, 
nor would it ever have been challenged to this very day. 

Among the many letters which resulted from Boker’s at- 
tempts to secure the best possible anthology of American son- 
nets, is one from Stedman which indicates the continuance of 
their friendly relations. The end of the war had permitted 
Boker more frequent opportunities to visit New York, where 
he went primarily to visit the theatre, but also to divide his 
time with Stedman, Stoddard and Bayard Taylor. Having 
recently had the opportunity to do several of his friends the 
service of stating his admiration of their works in printed re- 
views, Boker felt less hesitancy than usual in sending ad- 
vance copies of The Book of the Sonnet to be reviewed by 
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such friends as Stedman, especially since his own name was 
connected with it only as one of many contributors. Stedman 
replied on December 27, 1866: 


The sheets of “The Book of the Sonnet” did not reach me, owing 
to the consignee’s ignorance of my whereabouts, until after the ap- 
pearance of the work, and J have not until now had time to look 
through them and write you. Meantime, I believe that the Tribune, 
Round Table, Nation, etc., have reserved it for more elaborate at- 
tention after the holiday picture-books shall have had their due and 
somewhat absorbing regard. Stoddard is giving it worthy reviewal 
in the Gazette, Albion, etc. and will send you his notices. 

The volumes are exquisitely printed and issued and certainly 
form the most complete exhibition of the English sonnet hitherto 
set forth. Hunt’s Essay is attractive, scientific and valuable beyond 
expression to poets and critics. It seems to me that Mr. Lee’s work 
is rather crudely done, except where now and then some friend who 
knows something of poetry—perhaps yourself—has manifestly 
improved it by artistic touching-up. ... Yet I owe him many 
thanks for his hearty appreciation of yourself, of Stoddard, Lowell, 
and for his (or your?) kind words about my own contributions— 
but especially for his generous reprint of my dear mother’s son- 
nets written so long ago. It will give her pleasure and I send her 
the volume for a New Year’s gift. 


The business of the letter concluded, Stedman passed on 
to a more personal expression. The two poets were really very 
sympathetic toward one another, and although Stedman was 
ten years Boker’s junior, he almost always adopted toward 
him the attitude of an older brother which marked him apart 
from the rest of Boker’s friends, who almost all came to him 
for advice. The letter continued: 


How are you, my dear old Boy, and why didn’t you let me know 
that you were in town the other day? . . . Received your Union 
League Report, which is well done and shows that you have more 
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sides to your life than most poets. The bread and butter side is 
absorbing my attention just now, and the Lord only knows when I 
can write any more verses. You have no such excuse, and I do wish 
that you would bestir your huge self, and put to shame, as you so 
easily can, many of the flippant bardlings of the hour. This is so 
earnest a feeling with me that I can’t help always closing a note to 
you with some preachment expressing it. 


It was also as a result of the publication of The Book of 
the Sonnet that Boker had the opportunity to extend his 
friendship to the two Southern poets, William Gilmore Simms 
and Paul Hamilton Hayne. Like most devoted Southerners, 
these two poets had been impoverished by the war, and like 
most Southern writers, they found many Northern publica- 
tions now barred to them by a temporary prejudice, at the 
same time that the crippled condition of their own local jour- 
nals made support in that direction almost impossible to find. 
Devoted as he was to the idea of immediate reconciliation 
and readjustment, and to the readmission of the Southern 
States to the Union as soon as the practical problems could 
be adjusted, Boker could not view the plight of Southern 
writers with less than pity. 

Soon after the publication of the anthology of sonnets, 
Boker chanced to see, in a Southern journal, a review of the 
book by Simms, who treated Boker’s contributions with gener- 
ous and unstinting praise. Boker wrote the Southerner a letter 
of thanks. The ensuing correspondence inaugurated a friend- 
ship between the two. Learning of Simms’ financial distress, 
Boker offered him at least temporary relief by securing him a 
generous share of space in the new Lippincott’s Magazine. 
Through the same channel Boker learned of the plight of 
Paul Hayne, a close friend of Simms, and requested to be sup- 
plied with some poems of the latter. Nor did he limit himself 
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to the space of Lippincott’s, for a letter to Taylor in March, 
1869, indicates the troubles of the two Southern poets and re- 
quests Taylor to find space in Putnam’s Magazine for certain 
poems of Hayne. 

But his friendships and his interest in the new magazine 
were not enough to fill up his life. He had always been a 
busy man, no less so before the war than during its feverish 
activities. Repeatedly he attempted to return to dramatic com- 
position; to secure a theme which would challenge his best 
efforts. His reading became wider, as his letters to Taylor 
show. The old storehouses of legend and romance were ran- 
sacked, not only for their own intrinsic interest, but in the 
hope that a new and congenial theme might present itself. 
The lore of the East drew him; particularly, the Skah Nameh, 
the Ramayana, and Homer; but, although he laid the founda- 
tions for the knowledge which later made him a remark- 
able amateur orientalist, and prepared himself, unknowingly, 
for the Turkish Mission a few years later, he did not succeed 
in kindling the spark of creation. From the opposite pole of 
the world he drew, for a time, the German legends, as he in- 
formed Taylor. “It is my intention,” he wrote (January 1, 
1868), “as soon as I feel fit for it, to write a dramatic poem 
—not a play—to be entitled “Tannhauser.’ What a theme for 
a small poet to dash his brains out against!” 

It was not written, however, although the composition of 
sonnets continued, and occasionally a long narrative, like the 
“Countess Laura,” appeared in a periodical. Nor was he neg- 
lecting the work of more contemporary poets. Leland’s jour- 
nal at this period reveals the fact that the two boyhood friends 
had renewed their ancient custom of reading together. Many 
afternoons were spent together in this way until Leland went 


abroad in 1869. In criticism of the contemporary English 
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and continental authors, Boker seems generally to have been 
the mentor. “He read to me aloud,” says Leland, “the whole 
of Swinburne’s poem of ‘Dolores’ and pointed out with great 
accuracy the passages in it which indicate the influence of 
De Sade.” Or again—“‘He read aloud Swinburne’s new poem 
to Baudelaire, which suggests Milton’s ‘Lycidas.’ . . . He 
read also Tennyson’s last poem, a light little thing.” 

Yet, with it all, he felt that he was simply drifting, and 
he could find no permanent anchorage. The melancholy of the 
sonnets of these years and of the letters to Taylor, is abysmal. 
In the journal of Leland for January 19, 1868, there is an 
illuminating passage: 


In the afternoon I went to see G. H. Boker; talked on literary 
appreciation by the public and the more cultivated classes. George 
read me several Mss. sonnets which he had recently written; two or 
three on this very subject. He seemed disposed to take a melancholy 
view of the subject, and dwelt en passant on the very slender amount 
of sympathy or applause generally extended to poets not absolutely 
of the first class, as regards popularity. Men look at nothing but 
the very first. It is shoulder straps or nichts. . . . George seems in- 
clined to bear down on this practical soulless Gradgrind age. Mr. 
Young of the “Albion” has spoken of him sincerely and warmly as 
one of the first poets in America. It seems to me that it is a great 
thing to be even only one of the first among some thirty-five millions 
of people. Dr. O. W. Holmes once, in conversation or in a letter, 
said that Boker’s “Dirge” was the best poem of the kind ever writ- 
ten. I believe he meant during the war. 


Early in 1869 it was suggested to Boker that he should 
collect in one volume the poems which he had written in the 
last five years, many of which had already been published 
in periodicals. He set about the task with little courage, and 
Lippincott published the volume under the title of Kénigs- 
mark, The Legend of the Hounds and Other Poems, in Sep- 
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tember, 1869. As usual the poet’s secret feelings regarding 
the book were revealed only to Taylor. In his letter of 
September 7, he says: 


I hope that you may find something to like in my new volume. 
As for myself I am appalled at the indifference which I feel regard- 
ing this poor little volume. To save my life I cannot get up an emo- 
tion about it. Let it go and take its fate say I. . . . Have you any 
of the old spirit left? Are your geese all swans still? Mine are all 
the poorest little canards. Please to charge all this to the Girard 
Bank. 


“Konigsmark,” it will be remembered, had been completed in 
1857, and has been already treated. “The Legend of the 
Hounds,” which likewise had never been published, had 
been completed two years earlier. The “other poems,” all 
much shorter, occupying only one-quarter of the entire vol- 
ume, had all been previously published in periodicals, ex- 
cept “Our Heroic Themes,” the Phi Beta Kappa poem of 
1865, which was separately published in that year. 

“The Legend of the Hounds,” one of Boker’s most stirring 
narratives, was based upon a story told the poet by a native 
of the Lebanon Valley of Pennsylvania. The origin of the 
story may or may not be based upon a real incident which 
occurred in that locality. It is certain, however, that the legend 
persists to this day, for the present writer has heard it, and 
saw, so recently as February, 1924, an account of the story 
in a Philadelphia newspaper. Local antiquaries still tell of 
Peter Grubb, the debauched and wealthy owner of a smelting 
furnace, who capped the climax of a long course of dis- 
solute deeds by casting into the flaming furnace his one re- 
maining friend, Flora, the noble dog who led his pack. It 
is said that Grubb’s descendants were still living when the 


poem was published, and that they were so much disturbed 
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by the use of the story that they purchased all of the avail- 
able copies of Konigsmark and other Poems, and burnt them. 
Certainly the volume is scarce enough. To disguise the story 
somewhat, and to find a more convincing type in the wealthy 
squire, Boker placed his setting at Colebrook Furnace among 
the tin mines of Cornwall in England, where, indeed, the 
legend may well have originated, for it bears many of the 
marks of transplantation. Nor did he, of course, make use 
of the name of Peter Grubb in the poem. It was completed 
on February 9, 1866, soon after he had heard the story. 
Among his papers at his death was a letter, dated February 
7, 1870, written by the man who had told him the story. 
He thanked the author for sending him the book, and said: 
“When I told you the story of old G . . . and his hounds, 
before that roaring furnace, yon summer evening, I little 
thought what a thing of beauty it would return to me.” 
The complete story is that of a wealthy squire, who con- 
ducts a profitable business in his furnace, and spends his 
time in bestial dissipation. Outside his low companions, his 
only friend is Flora, the leader of his magnificent pack of 
hounds, of which he is justly proud. Flora, the pride of 
them all, although unfriendly to others, watches over the 
squire with a fidelity that is touching, considering his ill- 
treatment of her and his general unworthiness. On one oc- 
casion, when he has started home intoxicated from a tavern, 
and lost his way in a blinding snowstorm, she scents danger, 
and in spite of the efforts of her guardians to prevent her, she 
breaks through a window and rescues her master from death. 
Some years later, the squire, entertaining city friends, pro- 
poses to glut his vanity by showing them the fine performance 
of his pack in the hunt. But some enemy has drugged their 
food, and they cannot follow the scent. Enraged beyond 
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control, the squire orders the whips to drive the pack to the 
top of the furnace, and causes his unwilling miners to throw 
them into the flaming vault. They destroy the rest, but are 
afraid to touch Flora, who nevertheless approaches the squire 
gently enough. Blind with rage, with his own hand he flings 
her into the pit. After this he is unable to recover himself. 
He seems always pursued by the memory of his foul deed. 
Forsaken by all his friends, he drinks himself to death, and 
is haunted to the last by the apparition of the pack in flames, 
headed by Flora, pursuing him to his death. This subject, 
which is unique among Boker’s works, reveals his versatility. 
Since his early ballad, “The Shark,” he had not attempted 
to treat the supernatural, and this picture of the squire 
haunted by the phantom pack shows how well he could do 
it. There is not, among all of his narratives, a stronger piece 
of writing. Nor has any other modern poet, except Masefield, 
given us a more convincing and sympathetic picture of an 
animal than Boker’s Flora. The same delicate understand- 
ing of the animal’s nature which immortalizes “Right Royal” 
and “Reynard” is found in this much earlier picture. For 
sustained narrative, vivid portrayal, delicate understanding 
of the subject and for the amazing simplicity of diction which 
it achieves, this poem deserves the wide popularity which it 
had. Fields, who read it in manuscript, immediately wished 
it for the Atlantic, but Boker, who was provoked with the Bos- 
ton firm, refused then to publish it, and reserved it for his vol- 
ume. 


“Countess Laura,” 


the next poem in the book, is also 
among his finest narratives. In theme and treatment it resem- 
bles the much earlier poem, “The Ivory Carver,” but it is 
more finely finished and mature. The verse is highly dra- 


matic and beautiful. The theme is that of a low-born artist, 
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who falls in love with a noble lady who is forced to marry 
a wealthy Count. She breaks her heart within a year at the 
separation, and the artist puts all of himself into a painting 
of her which he is permitted to finish from her corpse. He 
is tempted by the Devil, who wishes to bring the Countess 
back to life so that the two may flee together. But the ar- 
tist, remembering her purity, has a better vision than that, 
and finishing his painting, calls upon the angel of death 
to take him and reunite their souls. The mystical passion and 
beauty of this work make it one of the most memorable of 
Boker’s narratives. 

“Ad Criticum” has already been mentioned as a very 
important statement of one of the poet’s artistic convictions. 
He did not believe that American art must confine itself to 
American materials. Life to him seemed very much in the 
raw in America; the present anywhere was unalluring. The 
past, the realm of romance, gleamed, through the intervening 
years, in aureate splendor, and it was material from the 
past that he wished to treat. At a time when the literature of 
his country was on the brink of a realistic revival, he was 
pleading the cause of Romance. It is interesting to note that 
the manuscript of the poem was ten years earlier than the 
publication. At this later date, his mistress Romance was 
even more abused and drabbled by popular dislike than when 
he wrote this panegyric to her. 

The three dirges in the volume, “Dirge for a Sailor,” “Isa- 
bel” and “A Dirge” (entitled, in the manuscript, “Dirge for 
Maria”) were all written in March and April, 1867. They are 
very good poems, but do not compare in beauty with the 
‘Dirge for a Soldier,” which, in its touching simplicity, is the 
best elegiac poetry of Boker. These seem more artificial, 
somehow, and are further vitiated, in the reader’s mind, by 
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their patent resemblance to the “Dirge for a Soldier,” which 
they seem to follow a long way off. 

Of the ‘“‘Patriotic Poems” at the end of the volume, two, 
besides “Our Heroic Themes” before discussed, deserve a 
special comment. They are “Captain Semmes, C.S.N.A.” 
and “Cavalry Sheridan,” 
late for inclusion in the volume of 1864. However, when 
they were published in magazines, soon after the events which 
they celebrate, they enjoyed great popularity. Discovering 
“Captain Semmes” in a magazine, James T. Fields wrote, 


July 29, 1864: 


celebrating events of the war too 


I don’t know when I have read anything that has given me more 
real warm heart-cockle than your ballad of the pirate Captain. We 
have all read it over and over again with “bravos” every time. .. . 
Why don’t you send me some of these good things for the “Atlan- 
tic?” 


This poem celebrates the brave battle of the ““Kearsarge” with 
the “Alabama,” which had been fitted out in England for the 
use of the Confederacy. Not satisfied with this act of hos- 
tility to the United States, England had permitted English 
sailors to serve in the vessel, and France, also secretly hostile, 
had furnished a Frenchman, Captain Semmes, to command 
the privateer. The “Kearsarge,” meeting the “Alabama” com- 
ing from Cherbourg, where she had been sheltered, completely 
destroyed the vessel, and the frightened Captain Semmes 
was saved from drowning only by seeking refuge in the 
friendly “Deerhound,” flying the British colors. The poem 
is not only an excellent description of the battle, it is full 
of the satire which Boker knew so well how to apply. Captain 
Semmes is made a ridiculous coxcomb with a chicken heart, 


and the vials of the poet’s wrath are loosed upon England 
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for her lack of neutrality. When Captain Semmes has been 
rescued by the English “Deerhound,” Boker says— 


Had I been Winslow, I say to you, 

As the sea is green, and the sky is blue, 

Through the Deerhound I’d have sent a shot, 

And John might have liked the thing or not. 
Heigh-ho! come soon or slow, 

In the end we are bound to have a blow. 


“Cavalry Sheridan” is a fine song in the manner of the 
earlier ones of the 1864 volume. It was written and pub- 
lished while General Sheridan was following Grant’s or- 
ders to “push things hard” in the Shenandoah Valley. Al- 
though written before Cedar Creek, the poem celebrates the 
victorious sweep of Sheridan through the Valley previous 
to that ultimate victory which came so close to being a de- 
feat. This poem makes excellent use of the onomatopoetic 
quality for which Boker’s earlier war songs are remark- 
able. There is the swing and cadence of galloping troops 
through it all, which gives very strongly the impression of an 
irresistibly victorious force to the spirited lyric. The other 
war poems in the volume are less noteworthy. “Fort Fisher,” 
the poem of which Boker wrote to Taylor that he had written 
it “from a sense of duty,” has a perfunctory quality. The 
“Qde on Thanksgiving Day” and “Hymn for the Union 
League” are clearly “occasional” verse, although good of 
their kind. 

The volume, with its many various types of poetry, is in- 
teresting not only because of the high quality of certain in- 
dividual poems, but because, meeting such a wide range of 
subject and such a variety of poetical forms in so slender 


a volume, we are more than ever impressed with the poet’s 
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versatility. Leland’s letter written soon after the publication 
of the volume, contains the following critical passage: 


It never struck me till lately what a singularly isolated posi- 
tion you occupy in poetry—too finished and symmetrical for a ro- 
mantic—too widely ranging in thought for a. . . classic—or I 
might say, in variety of subject. After all, posterity may choose 
to remember you by the sonnets simply because it never chooses 
to remember a poet by more than one thing. How little some men 
have done to be remembered as poets at all—e. g. Coleridge—and 
yet people remember them because they have read them. 1 wonder 
that you, with powers fully equal to Gray, never tried such a 
carefully wrought thing in the same line as his “Odin’s Descant to 
Hell” . . . I don’t think you are quite right in saying that you are 
tired of playing because nobody dances. You will find out how 
many know you when you come to Europe where the majority of 
Americans who know anything or have read anything, go. 


Leland’s reference to the treatment of American authors 
abroad is important. He had gone abroad a few weeks pre- 
vious to this letter, and he did not return for several years. 
During the next eighteen months he kept up an unbroken cor- 
respondence with Boker, and painted so glowingly the amen- 
ities of European life and the cordiality of Europeans to men 
of letters that this series of letters was a very moving in- 
fluence in Boker’s final decision to accept a diplomatic post. 
“The Romany Rye,’ as the adopted gypsy, Leland, was 
known to his friends, had gone abroad primarily to regain his 
health; to repair, as he told Boker, his “appetite and drink- 
atite and sleepatite.” It was not long before his health was 
greatly improved, but in the meanwhile he had been so 
pleased by his reception as an artist, by the disparity between 
the praise of Hans Breitmann abroad and the slender appre- 
ciation at home, and by the renewal of his old romantic asso- 


ciations with the Europe of his youth, that he remained much 
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longer than he had at first intended, and continuously urged 
Boker to join him. 

These letters, with their charming familiar style, their 
brilliant criticism of European life, their wealth of interest 
in charming people and romantic places, their whimsical 
ornamentations and pen-sketches, brought the spicy air of 
new adventure into the stale atmosphere in which Boker 
was moving, and emphasized his conviction that he must have 
change. From Paris, Spa, Ostend and Amsterdam; from 
Cologne, Heidelberg, Dresden and Munich; from various Ital- 
ian cities and finally from England, these letters continued to 
come, and each was kindled with enthusiasm. In a few swift 
strokes, Leland made a place live, as in that picture of Spa 


(September 23, 1869): 


—a lovely little gambling place full of fine scenery, lorettes and 
nobility and near the castle of William de la Manch, ye Wild Boar 
of Ardennes. I passed many a fine day in the forests of Arden. Here 
is a wild walk frequented of old by Meyerbeer, in which he was 
wont to sit and compose operas. I made the discovery of a rock 
exactly like a boar’s head—which discovery caused so much ex- 
citement among my Dutch and Walloon friends, that I am promised 
that it will appear in next year’s Guide de la Spa... . It is the 
annual Kermess time here and the common folk raise Satan sing- 
ing and dancing carmagnoles in the street all night long. The dances 
whirl along for blocks—I might say miles—catching up every body 
by main force and making them dance like duyvels—You ought to 
hear a real Dutchman say de Duyvel! He can put more swear into 
it than all other nations combined. 


At the same time, there began to be the occasional mention 
of Boker’s name in connection with various diplomatic posts. 
As yet he had given no real attention to what he regarded 
as idle gossip, for he had never sought appointment, and be- 
lieved that the condition of his private affairs would not per- 
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mit him to accept it. But it seemed to many of his friends a 
logical outcome of his work during the war, especially in the 
light of his special fitness for the task. That it was thought 
of also by his friends abroad is indicated by a letter from 
Morley in May of 1869. Boker had commended to Morley 
his friend Bayard Taylor, who was then visiting London, and 
received in reply an interesting letter, in part: 


I have been so evil and recreant a correspondent that you will 
hardly be to blame if you throw my letter into the fire unread. I 
am very contrite—first, because I know that my silence will have 
persuaded you—wrongly enough, heaven knows—that I am a per- 
fidious and forgetful make-believe of a friend; and, second, be- 
cause it has particularly led me to associate your name and the rec- 
ollection of you with a duty, indolently omitted on my part, in- 
stead of with all that is joyous and agreeable. Still, if you are my 
friend, you forgive me. . . . Believe me, I have thought of you 
constantly and long; I have looked at your portrait in my album 
and wished fervently that I could shake the hand of its original. 
. . . Thus I have procrastinated, until at length my conscience has 
pricked me into this most fugitive epistle. And not merely my con- 
science after all—but an honest longing to have ten minutes with a 
man whom J shall persist in thinking of as my genial and warm- 
hearted friend, until he bids me expressly to go about my business. 

I had an hour’s chat with Bayard Taylor, whom I liked consum- 
edly. I would fain have had him dine with me, but he was en- 
gaged to Dickens. I hope I shall one day see him in his own coun- 
try, or as I shall always look at it,—Boker’s country. Childs too, 
I have seen for half an hour. ... 

I wish they would make you ambassador here; what good times 
we should have; that is, if you have still kept a corner in your mind 
for me. Write me a line and say that you have not blotted me out 
of your book. I press your hand, my dear Boker, . . . 


Although, as Morley’s letter suggests, there was talk of a 
new Ambassador at the Court of St. James, and Boker’s qual- 
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ifications for the post were outstanding, the frequent linking 
of his name with the opening was always, as in this case, 
entirely unofficial. Meanwhile, there were letters from Le- 
land, full of new wonders. He was reliving at Heidelberg his 
former life as a student there, and meeting on every hand, 
with something of shocked amazement, the popularity of the 
Breitmann Ballads: 


Today I saw a review of Kénigsmark in the N. Y. weekly 
Tribune. It was very favorable, but there was no brain in it. I am 
beginning to prefer English literary criticism to ours—possibly be- 
cause | have at the hotel here four young English ladies, all full of 
sense, brains and fine arts, to look after. We make a nice little 
party and such of my time as is not given to drinking beer among 
the students, I pass at very prolonged dinners drinking Markgraefler 
among ye maidens. Yesterday we all rode out over the Neckar and 
saw the vintners smashing grapes into red pulp, and drank Mast, 
or fresh grape juice, and met wagons reeling with vats of grapes, 
and heard gun shots fired in jubilaro. We saw the Gothic ruin where 
Lutker once hid for four months—and the old Schloss Schleisheim. 
On the road I bought a pint of fresh Mast for the ladies, and when 
they declined; ut semper virgines, enforced it with a scripture text, 
‘Ye shall drink wine fresh from the grape.’ From the Philosophen 
Weg on the Holy Mountain we saw all the city, with the Castle as 
in a glorious panorama. 

I have gone back twenty-two years in my life and am simply an 
older student again among these handsome young fellows—and can 
still, as of old, drain the longest beer drink among them! Breitmann 
is in Germany again and is maintaining his reputation. I suppose 
you will think me a great fool, but I am really waiting here to see 
the first duels! By the way, the leading Schlaeger in Heidelberg is 
an American named Stone, from Kansas. 

It was a glorious day when we left Amsterdam, after two weeks 
of Dutch rain, . . . and as I crossed the Rhenish frontier and the 
douanier addressed tis no longer in d—d Dutch, but in downright, 
square, intelligible Rhine-Palatine German, my heart leaped up 
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within me. Every mile showed the old Rhineland and when I got 
down at Cologne it was indescribably jolly. At our hotel we had a 
magnificent view of the Rhine from our bedroom window and far, 
far in the distance were the Siebengebirge, and I could even dis- 
tinguish the Drachenfels and the slope at its base which is the drag- 
One ave... 

Sunday: The great annual fair of the city is under way and rows 
of booths are just before our window in the open place. A large 
camp of Gipsies and a menagerie are carefully kept by the prudent 
Germans on the opposite side of the river—for fear the tigers should 
burst loose, or the Romany steal the chickens in town. . . . On the 
summit of the tallest tent in yon fair is the largest of all the flags 
and it is an American one—but the puddinghead Dutchman who 
runs the show has histed it upside down... . 

Excuse my saying so, but really, I find that all the intelligent 
English I meet know my name, and I might add, great numbers of 
Germans. Of course, the students here have had Breitmann sent out 
to them. Life is far more cheerful in European travel and the rest- 
ing places are delightful. I hope you will come out to Europe and 
save part of your life to peace. 


However, Leland was far too honest to accept the popular- 
ity of Breitmann without misgiving, as is evident from his 
next letter, in November, from Dresden: 


Well, dear George, don’t complain of not being appreciated. 
Better a solid, great reputation than to have twenty people come 
at you with a grin as I did yesterday evening, all saying something 
about Hans Breitmann. Great God—am I to go down to posterity 
as Hans Breitmann? I believe that everybody in the world who 
knows German and English has read Hans and all expect to find him 
a Hans Wurst. Now I understand Artemus Ward’s touching appeal 
to his son not to become “a great American humorist.” For there is 
an earnest vein in me which would like, though it has never dared 
to hope, to base a reputation on the truly Beautiful. Oh, I have seen 
so far and so truly into the Blue—and every few days I rise to an- 
other world before the Madonna di San Sisto, here in Dresden— 
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the finest picture in all the world—and must go away thinking that 
I have no part therein. . . . 


It was apparently not only the note of artistic disappoint- 
ment which Leland had detected in the melancholy tone of 
Boker’s last letters, for he continues: “I know, though you 
express it very indistinctly, that you have some trouble, or 
perhaps many dark hours. Whatever the cause is, I give you 
all my love and sympathy.” Early in January, 1870, this 
trouble came to a climax in the failure of Boker Brothers, 
a firm composed of the three uncles of George H. Boker. 
They had been operating largely on capital supplied by their 
nephew, and for some time they had been losing large sums 
of money which he had made good. At last the complete 
failure of the firm increased his losses in this connection by 
an additional one hundred thousand dollars, just at a time 
when the Girard Bank lawsuit seemed to be going against him, 
and threatened his fortune. In a letter to Bayard Taylor, 
dated January 19, he reveals this state of affairs, and ex- 
plains that in addition to the loss and the huge expense of 
the lawsuit, he has now the added responsibility of the sup- 
port of the “three old men, two of them with families, and 
one with a double ditto.” In his next letter to Leland he ex- 
plained these things. The trip to Europe which he had begun 
to contemplate was made very unlikely by the uncertain state 
of his affairs, and he began to feel, instead, that he must seek 
some form of remunerative employment. Added to this was 
the distress of his own failing eyesight and poor health 
and a serious illness which had threatened Mrs. Boker during 
the winter. Leland’s reply from Dresden suggested diplomacy 
as the constructive way out, offering not only a settlement but 
the opportunity to taste the romantic delights of travel and 
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secure a change of scene. The letter (February 6, 1870) is 
full of good things: 


First let me express my grief and sympathy at your dear wife’s 
illness. It is such a horrible thing as one goes on in life to have the 
dura catena of physical suffering added to the other chains which 
impede us. . . . What you told me of the failure really startled and 
deeply moved me. That you have lost so much is counterbalanced 
by the reflection that you can really stand it—which many a rich 
man could not—and secondly by the thought that with probably 
not more than twenty years of life before us—the need is greatly 
diminished. Why men grow more avaricious as they grow older I 
do not understand, when every day makes money less worth. . . . 

George, you don’t know how different it is here from home. There 
are no newspapers—no awe at elections—no fear lest the Copper- 
heads and the Devil get the upper hand—no fluctuation of politics 
or stocks—no nothing but novels and cigars (d—d poor ones) a 
pretty, old rococo city, and Bohemia and the Saxon Switzerland in 
sight of the town—old dreams, old pictures, still the life of today— 
sparrows by thousands chirping you awake of mornings and the 
Elbe running by in a great hurry to get to the North Sea. If you want 
to know the infinite, read three or four books on art and then come 
with me to the Queen Dowager’s collection of engravings. Let’s take 
a droschky. We come to the Brihl Palace—there are two soldiers 
at the door—a giant flunky in knee breeches and cocked hat, a stu- 
pendous German Jeames, shows us in, and shows us up three very 
dark, dirty, broken flights of stairs. You are amazed to emerge into 
a splendid hall, of the most outré, rococo style, with a very high 
vaulted ceiling . . . and full of a sort of cases. The old man gets 
us out portfolios full of India ink, sepia, lead pencil, pen and ink 
sketches—scribblings, daubs, scratches, by Rembrandt and Rubens, 
Claude, Raphael and everybody. Take it easy; nobody will disturb 
us. There is a poorly dressed, handsome young woman taking notes 
of pictures at the next table, and an artist copying, further on. It is 
as quiet as a garret can be. And so turn over the scrawls which great 
men made and threw away under the table—but which connoisseurs 
picked up and mounted. This portfolio belonged to the great Burgo- 
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master Six—I have been twice through his house in Amsterdam— 
and Rembrandt used often to loaf there and painted all the family 
—and left quires of sketches lying around loose, and the Burgo- 
master saved them, and here they are! In them you see genius in her 
shift and curl papers, or with her hair hanging down loose, slat- 
ternly, crazy, but always genius. There is work for weeks here, and 
one forgets self and time and it is all serene. 


Then recurring to Boker’s need of a change and to the 
possibility of diplomacy, he says: 


My God, George, what damned incapables they send abroad 
here to represent our couniry! Don’t repeat this as coming from 
me, for I have been kindly treated. . . . But just reflect on it, and 
you so capable of knocking the spots out of the whole lot! Oh 
Gottskreutzpotzpumpendonnervetter noch a mal! Why the hell can’t 
people who would be recognized as equal and like by these nobles 
be sent out here? ... 

St. Petersburg would be an earthly paradise for an American min- 
ister who could spend twelve thousand over and above his income. 
There is literally nothing to do there. The office is a mere sinecure 
and there are only fifteen Americans there. If you are introduced, you 
have three hundred princes and lords to call on and there is a vig- 
orous, fresh, wild vim about enjoyment there which induces all 
who are once introduced to the charmed circle to sing songs of joy 
for ever after. . . . Curtin is said to be tired of it. . . . You might 
induce him homewards! At any rate, come out as Minister to some 
court—say Spain, Egypt or Algeria next winter (any warm coun- 
try except hell)—and I'll come and visit you. . . . And so God 
bless you, and lighten your cares and troubles, and send you over 
here soon. Remember you can only live once, so hurry! 


At this time Boker undertook to direct the second edition 
of Leland’s Meister Karl and to read the proof of the Amer- 
ican edition of Breitmann. He criticised Leland’s apparent 
inconsistency in some respects in his use of the Breitmann 
dialect, which drew from Leland a statement which must 
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prove of interest to all readers of the Breitmann Ballads. 
The letter was from Rome, April 11, 1870: 


I am much obliged to you for reading Hans B. But for the con- 
vertable consonants I long since formed a theory and have adhered 
to it. When J talk Italian sometimes I say adesso and sometimes 
adésso, and as I talk it badly, I find that I am not consistent. When 
I try hard I can talk French very soapily indeed under favorable cir- 
cumstances, but when I am in a hurry or get stuck I make many 
blunders in the same words which at other times I utter correctly. 
In German, I say irregularly nicht—nit—and even not quite care- 
lessly, according to the influences on my mind. The fact is that a 
language half learned is never pronounced or spoken consistently 
—and this I bore in mind always while writing H. B. I have often 
thought this thing over. I shall explain all this in my preface to 
the last great edition. I am really at work on Breitmann in Europe 
and have done him up in Paris and Rome in grand style. 


Like the other letters, of course, this includes the usual 
exhortation to travel. ““O Lord, come abroad! Go to England. 
Leave that queer, odd, uncertain-ot-itself, vain, petty-great 
crowd and come here. Eat, drink, swim exactly on your own 
level among people of your own sort.” At last their journeys 
ted the Lelands to England, where they were to be the guest 
of Triibner, the English publisher of Hans Breitmann, who 
had given Leland the best contract he had ever received and 
was preparing to lionize him in England. In this he succeeded 
beyond anything Leland would have believed possible, for 
Breitmann was one of the fashions of the season. About a 


week after his arrival in London, Leland wrote Boker, on 
May 10: 


Dickens died yesterday evening, and I have been all along Pic- 
cadilly, the Strand, and not seen a placard of it, only in one place 
a photograph in a window labelled “the late Charles Dickens” . . . 
I feel grieved and sorry over it. Well, George, I have been here six 
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days at Triibner’s—a very nice house—and am rather amazed at the 
way folks are inviting me about. The English people have certainly 
come to the conclusion that Breitmann is a duty. The wife of a 
Dean, who came up to town, as she (and her friends) declare—on 
purpose to see me (and brought a charming daughter with her) — 
devoted a day to taking us around, assured me I was the lion of the 
season and everybody in town wanted a peep. I suppose it was prin- 
cipally soft soap. . . . I tell them all that there is a bigger bug than 
I yet to come—when you get abroad. 


It is difficult to resist the temptation to reproduce the 
whole of these charming letters from England. Tennyson, 
Rossetti, Bulwer and other great literary figures flit across 
their pages in fascinating disarray and familiar guises, to- 
gether with the forms of a host of minor literary folk, pub- 
lishers, artists and people of political and social importance. 
Infusing the spirit of life into the whole is the whimsical 
personality of Leland; his rare humor, his rich and romantic 
multiplicity, his friendly sympathy. In his letter of June 17, 
he continued the catalogue of attractions which London of- 
fered the literary man, in the hope of persuading Boker to 
come abroad, and he further described his rather amusing 
first meeting with Tennyson: 


As for you, chere 4me, when you come abroad you will go 
through the highest society, make a social success, have all your 
poems reviewed everywhere and begin to live. Tribner tells me that 
here in London a man’s success is insured by getting in by force 
of dining among the literati and nobs. . . . There is no weight 
in one review—you must sweep the decks—and an old diner-out 
and élégant like you will be something wonderful here. Just get 
your trouble arranged—and Oh God, how I wish it were—soul and 
life do I yearn for it, dear old heart—and give yourself no further 
thought as to the fame. If you have had trouble for twelve long 
years, think of others who have had more without the many pleasures 
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which you have enjoyed. To all of us it seems that there is a bal- 
ance of joy. . . . What troubles men now is what to do next. Here 
is the ground all ploughed and ready, and if I can write something 
good it will be read and I shall rise—and if I fall behind— 
If thy mind fail thee, do not climb at all. 

It is the old story. Poor Artemus Ward died perhaps in time as far 
as his celebrity went. England is full of scholars of my vein. Oh, 
for a new idea—for I verily believe that I could work one out if I 
had it. Triibner says that everybody says the Breitmann is all well 
enough—the jew d’esprit of a man who has more in him—and they 
want to see that more. He don’t believe in doing any more Breit- 
mann. It will sell, but the first volume was all that was necessary. 


There follow a series of whimsical descriptions of Eng- 
lish customs and dress and vigorous, amusing pen and ink 
sketches by way of illustration. Then comes the meeting with 
Tennyson: 


Yesterday I was taken to see Tennyson. He is as reserved and 
cold with strangers as if it paid like diamonds. The Great American 
Three Minute Ice Cream Freezer would be a red hot stove beside 
him. And yet he did try to be civil, and let fall six large hailstones 
in the words “I heard you were in London.” Two or three times he 
turned to me, but I was frozen, and if the Humane Society in the 
form of Jean Ingelow and Lady Locker had not been at hand with 
warm blankets of genial kindness, I should have perished. Bless 
those women! They sat on the edge of the room like benevolent peo- 
ple on the banks of a frozen river to rescue those who had fallen 
into the Laureate’s ice-holes. Of course, he talks fluently with his 
intimates—such men always do. Be careful how you tell all this— 
for after all, it is a shabby return for the kindness of recognizing 
anes. -.~ 
Afterwards I went to a dinner of fourteen toasts—one at each 
man—at The Langham. Present a Dr. Dodd who has written a his- 
tory of the Scotch Covenant, and H. Dixon. . . . Rossetti I also 
met, at Tennyson’s. He is a very nice fellow. I have seen Lecky and 
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several other minor writers. Everybody is very cordial to me and 
astonish me by their familiarity with Breitmann. . . . 

Saturday evening I dined with Sir Charles Dilke and a very nice, 
elegant English dinner it was with a few ladies. Afterwards, in the 
library, I was looking over a number of Blake’s unearthly designs 
and explained to my Frenchman, who seemed to be a decidedly culti- 
vated man, that Blake used to copy from imagined spectres. ‘He 
was an artist,’ said I, ‘who would have been a Doré if he had been 
perfect—or if he had been great—C’était un Doré manqué.’ The lit- 
tle Frenchman laughed a little at this—and an Englishman also, 
much more. After all had departed, and I was smoking alone with 
S. C. D., he said to me, “How did you like Doré?” 

“What!” quoth I, bewildered. 

“Why that French gentleman you were talking with.” 

And it was so. My little French gentleman, although I did not 
know it, was Doré himself. 

Monday. Yesterday evening Mrs. Triibner held her usual Sun- 
day reception, and there was good company and good singing. There 
are very clever, nice women here, intelligent and not affected, e. g., 
Mrs. Linton, who writes The Girl of the Period Papers, Miss 
Somebody, who is a novelist-artist and quite nice, personally speak- 
ing, etc. By the way, I have found in Triibner’s library a book that 
I had a deil of a search for in Leipsig and Dresden. It was pub- 
lished in 1847 and is as rare as an editio princeps of Virgil, more 
or less. It is the celebrated Carmina Burana—the jolliest, rowdiest, 
cheerfullest collection of piety, wine and smut, in rhyming Latin, 
I ever encountered. The original is a MS. of the 13th century, dis- 
covered when removing a convent library, in a secret hole behind 
the other books... . 

June 22. Last night, Mme. the wife of the Dean of B—, with her 
long, slender, five foot eleven, pale, pretty, miraculous daughter 
Evelyn took us to the Opera, and Nilsson sang and Otello was given 
—and so all goes as in a dream. Did you see that Spectator Article 
in which full praise is allowed to my talent, while morally, I am 
put below Heine, and am called a Mephistopheles, and one who 
makes the reader feel ashamed not of his bad, but of his good 
“kwolitis.” It is a charming reputation to go on, but it don’t seem 
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to have hurt me much. If I had read it of any other man, I should 
have had a great curiosity to see him; as it is, I have a mirror. 
There is a saintly looking photograph of me just made, which I 
have not seen, but which the Dean’s wife tells me is a cross between 
a lamb and a virgin by Fra Angelico. Really, this being a paradox 
is very singular—And here is a Month’s invitation to the London 
Athenaeum Club. . . . Folly seldom fails! With love to thee and 
thine; 20 <x 


Another letter full of allurements was written partly at 
Knebworth, the seat of Lord Lytton, in July. Leland, who was 
being entertained by this novelist, gave a sketch of him and 
his surroundings which indicates the amazing versatility of 
his life and the charm of his personality: 


I am writing in the chamber occupied by Queen Elizabeth when 
she heard of the defeat of the Spanish Armada—as an inscription on 
the great, richly-carved wooden chimney-piece denotes: 


HIC-ANNO DOM: DEVICTIS-HISPANIAE-ARMIS 
MEMORABILI-1588-REQUEVIT-ELIZABETHA-RA 


In this room I sleep in the most magnificent bed I ever saw in my 
life—the one used by Queen Bess. It is all carved oak, canopy and 
all, incredibly rich, and big enough for a family. A wonderfully 
fine tapestry of the sixteenth century covers the walls, and the 
antique wardrobe and all are beyond faith. Out of the window is a 
glorious garden and park view for miles. As for the splendor of the 
castle—halls, armor, banners, plate, old pictures, suits of armor 
and the building itself—I give up! Here I have been for some 
days, the guest of Lord Lytton, and really to be near Bulwer, and 
with him, is best of all. He has been so kind, I really feel like crying 
for gratitude sometimes. It was awfully kind of him to pick me up 
so—God knows for what—and make me come here, and take me out 
driving. But it’s a fixed fact. . . . Lord Lytton is a wonderful man 
and when he begins to converse, one grieves that every word is not 
taken down. The company has been Lytton, his wife, tall, beautiful 
and graceful, amiable and fair as a child, Lady Sherborne, Mr. 
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Bulwer the nephew, Hepworth Dixon and myself. Life is as easy 
at these English castles as an old glove, and I already feel as if it 
were impertinent in me to be as much at home as I am, in sucli 
splendor. . . . I had a talk with Lord Lytton about you, once or 
twice. . . . I can’t help thinking that Lord Lytton likes me very 
much and I can’t see why, for he is not the kind of a man to like 
such a small party as I am in letters. . . . 

There was some great diplomat here to dinner yesterday. I for- 
get his name, but he and his wife were charming. He knew E. J. Mor- 
ris, etc., having been Minister at Constantinople. She was a beauti- 
ful young woman with grey hair. But as for getting the titles right, 
I never shall. I say “Sir” to Lord Lytton, and do all kinds of d—d 


miscalling, but otherwise all is well enough. 


At the end of this visit the writer went to London, where 
the letter was completed with several fascinating touches, like 


this sketch of Cruikshank, the illustrator of so much of Dick- 
ens’ work: 


When I returned yesterday I found a note from old George 
Cruikshank inviting me to come and see a statue which he had just 
finished. He is a jolly antique, and danced a Highland fling for Belle 
[Mrs. Leland]. . . . I have never seen, taking all together, higher 
or finer types of women than they have here. They are decidedly 
better educated than ours, not but that ours might know as much if 
they chose, but English girls and women like reading more for its 
own sake, while everything with the more fashionable American 
ladies is used to tell. . . . What a country it is for rich people. And 
even the poor seem to make more out of life than ours do. It don’t 
seem vulgar or rowdy here to see the thousands in the parks near 
Hampton, or picknicking, while in America the excursions of our 
mechanics are real little hells. 


The next letter, written in August in London, has rather 
more than usual to say of Boker’s private affairs. During 
the spring Boker had begun to fail in health, and his con- 
dition had become more critical until he had been confined 
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to the house for a month with a serious case of pneumonia. 
His low spirits, induced by the failure of his uncles and his 
own personal dissatisfaction, made his recovery a doubtful 
matter for some time, but by the time Leland heard of the 
trouble, Boker was well on the way to recovery. Another 
interesting reference of this letter shows that Boker con- 
tinued to exercise his interest in the fortunes of his absent 
friend by supervising the American editions of his writings: 


Dear George, I have just received your kind, good, sweet, sad 
letter of July 21, and am grieved to learn how very sick you have 
been. My dear old heart—c’est un peu trop fat. I heard you were 
down, but I had no idea of anything like this. Well, it comes rain or 
shine in this life to John or Jack. . . . Pain and sorrow,—Great 
Lord, we all have them, but I’m sorry you have so much. . . . Let 
me hear ever so soon that you are jolly. Work hard to be well, and 
cultivate yourself. Few of us do this! 

I feel ill today, despite your letter. However, care killed a cat, and 
with such letters it will go hard but I pick up again. I love beef, and 
Oh, mein Gott im Himmel, I adore pale ale, and get plenty cf both 
here, and he who likes his grub, I say unto you, he is not far from 
slambangification. . . . Beef and ale are nothing in America, friend 
of my soul, but here they are nectar and ambrosia—and one is ever 
hungry—beer hungry—and one feels heart and soul the song: 


But if that I 
Can have truelie 
Goode ale a pottle full; 
I shall look like one 
By swete Saynte Iohn 
Well shorne againste the woole. 


Hans Breitmann shall rise and spifflicate the French, rest as- 
sured... 


In reply to Boker’s statement of agreeable surprise at the 


difference in the appreciation of Leland abroad from that 
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accorded him in his own city, Leland penned a vigorous 
and angry condemnation of the provincialism of his city, 
which would have killed his artistic hopes, had he per- 
mitted it, as surely as it had neglected the work of the greater 
Boker. This passage must have struck a deep response in the 
heart of the poet in Philadelphia, who had suffered so much 
from the indifference of his age: 


The Germans all admit the truth of Hans; why the deuce can’t 
the Americans? I am very much obliged to you for pioneering my 
little suecesses—but as for poor Philadelphia, it seems like a poor 
old long-forgotten dream to me now. New life and new spheres— 
English opinions and English ambitions—are around me now. You 
don’t know how soon one can forget a city and be indifferent to the 
jealousies and envies and gossip of its inhabitants. I was made so 
very little of in my native city—even in Rome I was more honored 
and esteemed. I had done so much in New York and Boston, that 
I had lost a great deal of interest in Philadelphia before I left, and 
that is already a year ago. Let ’em rip. So long as they pay the rents 
I don’t care. Au reste, I don’t want to go home again. If Philadel- 
phia don’t like Hans Breitmann, it needn’t read it. I’m quite sure it 
don’t buy much of it. As for readers in high circles, I ain’t am- 
bitious. So long as the royal family here read Hans, I don’t care 
about rising to the awful, exalted, God-like sphere of Philadelphia 
family critics. One must set some limit to ambition, you know. . 
George Childs, whom I cut for offering me five dollars a week, when 
gold was 150 or 200, to edit two columns of humor for his weekly, 
does not like Breitmann, since he allowed the most abusive notice 
I ever received to be published in his circular. Oh, bah,—I’m far 
away in another land, with seas between. What is all this to me? A 
few years more, old fellow, and it will be “the play is over” —valete 
et plaudite, with you and me and G. C. and all of us. The last twenty 
years have passed by like a swift dream. The next twenty—if we 
see them out—will go even more rapidly. 


It’s lords and kings und gotts und dings 


Oopon dis eartly ball; 
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Boot for me id’s all one frolic 
Oont a high olt carnival— 


as Pan says to Breitmann in Rome. 


Once again Boker is called upon to become Leland’s edi- 
tor, for the letter continues: 


By the way, George, do please look over my Sunshine in Thought 
and see if it is worth republishing. It isn’t much in your line, but 
there is a large public for that sort of reading in America. The 
plates are at Gray’s, in New York, and I believe that Peterson would 
gladly try a thousand. I must have twenty percent. Possibly the 
book would require alterations, cuttings-out or additions. Would 
you mind giving an hour and the free use of a lead-pencil to this? 
You know how very docile I am and how I cheerfully accept all 
your suggestions. There is some money in the thing, I know. 


Boker accomplished the task which was thus assigned him, 
in a very short time, and, when he wrote Leland again, on 
September 23, he announced that the work was in press. This 
edition justified itself, as Leland had suspected it would, 
and the same success attended the second edition of Meister 
Karl, the travel-book of Leland’s youth, which Boker was 
also seeing through the press at this time. 

Another event of the first importance in Boker’s life had 
occurred within the last month and had cheered him as noth- 
ing else had done since the end of the War. I refer to a crisis 
in the lawsuit of the Girard Bank against the estate of Boker’s 
father. Although the final decision was not reached until 
three years later, the events of the year 1870 rendered Boker 
almost certain of ultimate victory. Every possible legal meas- 
ure—and some of questionable legality—had been used by 
the Girard Bank to delay the trial until they could find better 


evidence than they at first possessed. Almost twelve years had 
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elapsed since the institution of the court proceedings, dur- 
ing which Boker, although devoting his whole time to the 
work of the war, was unable, at any time, to call anything 
his own, and found himself constantly hampered in his per- 
sonal life by the attachments and injunctions against his 
property. Not only that, but he had felt it dangerous to absent 
himself from the scene of the conflict for any considerable 
length of time, and such a thing as a trip abroad had been 
utterly impossible ever since the winter of 1868, when he 
first entertained the thought of visiting Morley. 

Now, however, in spite of all delays, the case had worked 
its way through the Superior Court of Pennsylvania, and a de- 
cision had been awarded Boker. Although the Bank decided to 
appeal the case to the Supreme Court, and it would be neces- 
sarily several years before the outcome was known, Boker 
had so strong a case, and so strong a certainty of being sus- 
tained by the highest court, that he felt his troubles were 
over, and that he could safely leave the country. However, 
he was still ill, although recovering, and his despondency 
over his failure to return to dramatic composition, joined with 
a melancholy conviction that his Kénigsmark volume had 
received almost no recognition, caused him to take a hope- 
less tone, in this connection, in his letter to Leland. He was 
greatly moved by an exceedingly laudatory review which he 
had seen in the London Athenaeum, and supposed to be the 
work of Leland. The latter replied characteristically: 


Some d d thing or other must be the matter with you to be 
so gratified with one little review. Great God, why I remember when 
the whole world of print wouldn’t have made the difference of a 
tinker’s damn to you. . . . Being here on the ground, such lauda- 
tory reviews are merely agreeable, nothing more. I’d rather have 
last Friday’s picnic to Arundel Castle over again than the best 
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review in the Athenaeum. Well, I didn’t write that article I sent 
you; I wish I had, since you like it. George, George, what has come 
over my old nil admirari, insouciant, poco amante marble statue? 
Why, Lord bless you, if you come over here and invite some of the 
Knights of the Reviews to dinner—get out a new volume of your 
sonnets—be a lion of the season (you’d make a beauty, old boy— 
I haven’t seen so distingué looking a man since I’ve been abroad). 
As for celebrity, you have it in you to become the last new poetic 
avatar. Triibner takes a great interest in you and would like to do 
something, but as he says, for poetry—real poetry—you must come 
over and be the poet. 

Old fellow, England is the place for you. If you can get out here 
by May, you will be in time for the London season. If you like it 
half as much as I do you will set up for life. Why, you’re a boy 
yet—for Europe; for they don’t superannuate vigorous handsome 
men here at 45 as they do in America. God bless you anyhow and 
keep you and me all right. 


It turned out differently, however, from what Leland had 
planned, for before the next spring, Boker received intima- 
tions that he might have a diplomatic appointment if he de- 
sired it. It was some time before he could be certain that he 
did desire it, but it finally came to that. He had come to agree 
with Leland that the atmosphere of his old life was stale air 
to him. He had run into a cul de sac, and needed violent and 
radical change. The idea of the Ministry of England, Spain 
or Russia was very attractive to him, and there was the possi- 
bility of his being sent to any one of those countries. 

Nor did he feel unprepared for the life of a diplomatist, 
or that he would not enjoy it. He had had great satisfaction 
in public life in a smaller way, and had revealed capacities 
far beyond any that were demanded by the work of the war 
period. Next to his art, he enjoyed public life; and in this 


field, in a very short time, he had won an applause and 
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friendship such as he never dreamed of as an artist and could 
never hope to approach. Besides, although he felt now that 
he would win the impending lawsuit, he felt the necessity to 
be prepared for the worst, for not only had the twelve years’ 
litigation been costly, but in the event of the worst, he would 
be nearly penniless. He intimated to Simon Cameron, the 
Pennsylvania Senator who had suggested his preferment, that 
he would accept it if it was offered. 

From a political standpoint, he had earned recognition. 
Although not a political officer, he was locally regarded as 
one of the most influential men in the state, because of the 
huge power wielded by the Union League, of which he was the 
leading member. And his work, both during and after the 
war, had merited the fullest consideration. The prodigious 
labors and influence of the Union League toward saving the 
Union have already been touched upon. On this head one 
finds many statements supporting that of Leland’s Memoirs 
that during the War, Pennsylvania “had only been prevented 
from turning Copperhead-Democrat (which was the same as 
seceding) by the incredible exertions of the Union League, 
led by George Boker and the untiring aid of Colonel Forney.” 
In this cause he had expended his fortune, devoted his time, 
jeopardized his life, and lost touch upon his old art. How- 
ever, the danger was not over at the surrender of Lee at 
Appomattox. The reconstruction days, as is well known, were 
often dark and serious, and beset by political coalitions which 
threatened to destroy the Union again. Throughout this trou- 
bled time, Boker stood for rapid reconstruction and the 
readmission of the Southern States. In 1868, the hope of 
peace and national unity rested upon the election of Grant, 
and it has been often stated that the very existence of the 
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Union depended upon the choice of the Republican candidate. 
Pennsylvania was still a “doubtful state,” and a very hard 
battle was fought there. 

In the two parts of that battle, George Boker, as a leading 
spirit in the Union League, had been an invaluable aid to his 
party. First he had stood strongly for the nomination of Grant 
on the Republican ticket, feeling that he alone would be able 
to carry the election for the Republicans. He had been equally 
devoted, after the primary elections, to the problem of saving 
the divided Pennsylvania vote for the cause of Grant. Prob- 
ably as a result of these services, early in the year 1871, it 
was intimated to him that he would soon be appointed to a 
Ministry, but he had no means of knowing where. 
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OR an American author to undertake diplomatic duties 

was, of course, no new thing. Franklin, Irving, Payne, 
Bancroft, Hawthorne, Motley and Lowell had already estab- 
lished a strong precedent for an author’s representing his 
country abroad; Boker’s best friend, Bayard Taylor, as well 
as William Dean Howells and Bret Harte were later to con- 
tinue the tradition. The work of these talented gentlemen can 
scarcely be overestimated. The presence of Lowell in Eng- 
land was a standing refutation of the belief then current on 
that island that Americans were vulgar and ignorant Philis- 
tines. Great Britain would seek far to find, among her own 
men, so happy a combination of the scholar, the gentleman, 
the artist and the statesman as Lowell. At a time when Amer- 
ica was still on trial, as it were, before the world, it was 
important that men of such character should be chosen for 
diplomacy. 

Boker in 1870 fulfilled these requirements in an extraor- 
dinary measure. A tall man, whose fine head with its thick 
white curls was noticeable in any assemblage, he substan- 
tiated, in every detail of his behavior, the almost regal dignity 
which his physical appearance gave him. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Robins Pennell, who met him as the friend of her uncle, 
Charles Godfrey Leland, gives, in her Charles Godfrey Le- 
land, a Biography, the best picture of Boker at this time: 
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When I recall my uncle’s friends, Boker is always the foremost 
figure, and a very splendid figure, as I remember, still the Apollo 
he had been called in his youth, though I only knew him in his 
middle age, when his hair was already white. I can see him yet, his 
handsome head high above the crowd in Chestnut Street, where he, 
like Walt Whitman and my uncle too, was apt to take his stroll at 
the end of the day’s work. Philadelphia is supposed to yield only 
the commonplace, but I often wonder if three finer, more striking 
men were ever met anywhere than those three, who, in the days of 
which I speak, were to be passed almost any fine afternoon, as they 
swaggered down from Broad Street to Seventh. 


His personal characteristics were entirely congruous with his 
bearing. He was a silent giant, with the appearance of great 
reserve force, physically and mentally. He listened patiently 
and critically, with a quiet receptive smile, even when young 
men of his son’s age made the oracular speeches character- 
istic of their time of life. His son George once asked him, 
after such a scene, “Father, why didn’t you speak when 
said so and so?” 

Boker smiled. “There is no use contradicting such young 
men,” he said. “They know too much.” 

The qualities which Leland had noticed in college days 
had developed and matured. Boker’s was the sort of superior- 
ity which shrinks from the appearance of self-proclamation. 
This was interestingly exemplified in his extreme reticence 
concerning his literary pursuits. An anonymous contributor 


in the Atlantic Monthly for March, 1890, says: 


A more modest literary man I never met. He never alluded to 
his writings, unless I brought up the subject and pressed it per- 
sistently. . . . He always kept the attitude of seeming to say tacitly, 
“Look at me and judge me as you please. I shall not give you many 
hints. You must decide for yourself what I am and what I repre- 
sent.” 
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Yet beneath this outward ease there was an iron stubborn- 
ness that generally had its own way. No slight to himself 
was ever allowed to pass, and later, in diplomatic life, he 
was as careful of his country’s dignity as his own. Soon 
after his arrival at Constantinople, the Grand Vizier, Edham 
Pacha, with whom Boker had been very friendly, was suc- 
ceeded by Mahmond Nedim. Boker called upon the new 
Vizier, as a matter of course, and, following the Turkish 
diplomatic custom, Nedim had the call returned by deputy. 
But since the former Vizier had always returned Boker’s 
calls in person, the Minister considered Nedim’s attitude a 
slight. Meeting him at a reception, the United States Minister 
turned his back upon the Vizier without speaking. The next 
day Nedim’s carriage was at Boker’s door. This imperturb- 
able and unruffled man was always feared for the audacity of 
his social rebukes. He fulfilled admirably the definition of 
a recent novelist, that “a gentleman is one who is never wnin- 
tentionally rude to anyone.” 

Yet this same man was the writer of those letters of gen- 
tle sympathy to his friend Taylor in his distress, the con- 
stant quiet benefactor of poor authors, and later, the large- 
hearted champion of the oppressed wherever his diplomatic 
ventures led him. He had developed, besides, an equanimity 
in the face of emergencies which would prove invaluable 
to a diplomatist. When, during the war fever, a Copper- 
head agitator had sprung from the crowd before the old 
Union League House on Chestnut Street, levelling a re- 
volver at Boker, he had calmly disarmed the bravo and left 
him in the crowd. When later, he was embarking for Egypt 
with his family, his son George discovered that their bag- 
gage had all been wrongly checked for India, and was already 
stowed deep in the hold of the vessel. He rushed excitedly to 
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his father, saying, “Unless, as Minister to Turkey, you can do 
something immediately, it will all go to India.” 

“That would be inconvenient,” laughed Boker calmly, 
without moving. When to these qualities are added the fine 
culture of Boker’s mind, and the fact of his long experience in 
the execution of the business of the Union League, his equip- 
ment for diplomacy becomes apparent. 

Two years before his actual appointment to a mission, 
Boker, as has been said, was aware that he was being consid- 
ered. On November 3, 1869, he wrote to Bayard Taylor: 


There is no certainty about my appointment to a Mission; but 
if I go anywhere I judge it will be to Austria. All our Senators and 
Representatives will try to have me sent; but I know no more. I 
had a long talk with General Grant on general topics, when I was in 
Washington. Neither he nor I said a word about a Mission. There 
are fools here who think that I may go into the Cabinet, but as 
neither you nor I are of the number, J shall say no more about it. 


When his appointment finally came, on November 3, 1871, 
he was surprised to discover that he was to go to Turkey, 
rather than to Spain, where his literary interests would have 
led him, or to Austria or England, where his personal char- 
acteristics would have advanced him. In fact, he was at first 
keenly disappointed at the nomination to Constantinople, and 
considered rejecting the appointment. The rumor reached his 


friends in New York, and Stedman wrote (Nov. 5, 1871): 


There was a full and rather brilliant love-feast at the Century 
last evening. McDonough delighted me with the information that 
the Ottoman mission had been tendered you and provoked me by 
saying that you thought of declining it—from considerations finan- 
cial, domestic or otherwise. Now I drop you a line merely to say 
that if you don’t accept the mission, I, for one, will never forgive 
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you. You need a change, if ever a man and a poet did, and that is 
just the change you need. Go East and sit cross-legged, and have 
a glowing experience and a new birth. Go, without fail, if you have 
the option. The country and party owe you this recognition, over 
and over again; and you will fit the place as thoroughly as a Van 
Dyke portrait fits an Elizabethan manor-house. Everyone trusts that 
you will not hesitate to go. 


Most of his friends expressed themselves as gratified at 
the appointment, and Boker decided that he should accept it, 
and hope for a transfer to a more congenial post if he later 
desired it. He had long wished to travel in the East, in any 
case, and had heard many interesting accounts of the oriental 
journey of Leland. As has been said, he had been for some 
time interested in Eastern literature and religions, and was 
not unprepared to sympathize with the atmosphere of an 
Eastern Court. Not the least consideration was the assur- 
ance from Washington that he had been chosen for the post 
of Constantinople because of the highest confidence; that the 
position would require a firm but delicate hand because the 
post had been nine months vacant at a time when the Eastern 
situation was particularly critical, and trouble was expected. 
Thus, although he would have preferred another appoint- 
ment, he accepted this. He offered the post of Secretary to the 
Legation to Bayard Taylor, who, however, was not in a posi- 
tion to accept it. Young George Boker, the poet’s only living 
child, who had now been graduated from West Point, was 
appointed with the rank of Colonel to become his father’s 
military attaché. Colonel Boker was accompanied to Turkey 
by his young bride, the former Miss Edith Wharton, daughter 
of George M. Wharton of Philadelphia, Boker’s attorney. 
The young bride and her mother-in-law represented the 
United States in a most charming way, and did much to estab- 
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lish the social success of Boker’s ministry at the Sublime 
Porte. . 

The selection of Boker found high favor in Philadelphia 
political circles. The reception tendered him by the Union 
League on December 22, 1871, reflected both the respect 
of his political associates and the warm opinion of contempo- 
rary literary men. The Boker Reception at the Union League, 
the official record of the reception, reproduces the enthusi- 
astic speeches of political leaders such as John Scott and 
Simon Cameron, then Senators from Pennsylvania, George 
M. Robeson, Secretary’ of the Navy, and Edward Jay Morris 
and Wayne MacVeagh, ex-Ministers to Turkey. On behalf of 
his friend’s literary associates, Bayard Taylor paid a sincere 
tribute in verse. Letters were received from President Grant 
and each cabinet member, and from such literary men as Bry- 
ant, Holmes, Stoddard, Lowell, Longfellow, Aldrich, Sted- 
man and Whipple. There is no more significant evidence of 
Boker’s position than this document. By the local speakers, 
except Taylor, scarcely any reference is made to Boker’s 
literary achievements, although his services to the North 
during the war are greatly stressed. Yet almost all of the 
letters from literary people praise Boker first as a poet, sec- 
ond as a patriot. Philadelphia, the scene of his labors, had 
failed to recognize the artist. 

On January 10, 1872, Boker, with his family, set. sail on 
the “Algeria” for his first visit to the Orient. On the way he 
made a short stay in England, and visited many friends there. 
Among others, he met the Brownings. This should have been 
a great pleasure, for he had long admired the work of both 
of these poets, and looked forward to meeting them. Years 
before, on October 12, 1851, replying to Taylor’s description 
of his meeting with them, Boker had said: 
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I am delighted to know that Browning and his glorious little 
wife correspond with the idea I had formed of them. There is no 
man among the modern English poets whom I admire more and no 
female poet from Sappho downward whom I admire half so much 
as the twain in one which you call “the Brownings.” Almost all that 
has been done for Browning’s fame in Philadelphia, as far as oral 
teaching may go—has been done by me. 


And now, twenty years later, meeting him personally, 
Boker was greatly disillusioned in respect to the man, Brown- 
ing. The whole encounter is so characteristic of Boker’s judg- 
ment of men, and conduct of a social emergency that I give 
entire the account found in his letters to Taylor (July 28 and 
October 23, 1872): 


You ask me whom I saw in England. I saw Browning... . I 
was dreadfully disappointed in the man, Browning. When I met him 
he was endeavoring to play the fine gentleman, and as he has not 
the early breeding necessary for that réle, he broke down deplorably 
at every turn. 

. . - Browning was flippant, nervous, ill-mannered, and O, how 
boastful of himself and of his qualities! . . . If Browning were not 
one of the greatest of living men, as in my soul I know him to be, 
I should have said, here is a vain shallow little man, whose head 
has been turned by some accidental good fortune. He had never 
heard of me as a poet, which is quite natural; but then he told me 
so, which was far from polite. I bore him no grudge for that how- 
ever, as I have no vanity to offend; but as he continued to talk at 
me rather than to me, I drew myself up, as a great “swell,” and 
affected to look down upon him as a little “cove” who amused me. 
This attack from the social side of the position really seemed to 
flatten him out, with all his genius to back him. . . . All this was 
very sad and painful to me. 

When I presented your letter to him he said, with a contemptu- 
ous sniff, “As I have already been presented to your excellency . . . 
I need not look at this letter” and he put it unread in his pocket. 

“Taylor, Bayard Taylor,” continued he. .. . 
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“Yes,” said I quickly, fearing that he might say something to of- 
fend me, “my best and oldest friend.” 

“Ah!” continued Browning. “I believe that I lately received a big 
book from him.” 


“Perhaps his admirable translation of Faust,” I said. 

“T don’t know,” replied Browning. “I have not opened it. I shall 
never look at it. You know that I read Faust in the original.” 

“So do many people who have found a pleasure in Mr. Taylor’s 
translation,” I rejoined. 

“Ah! indeed!” said Browning. “Well I am satisfied with Faust as 
Goethe left it.” 

“That is very good in you,” I rejoined and I turned from him in 
disgust. 


The Bokers arrived at Constantinople in March, and the 
new Minister was presented to the Sultan on the 25th of that 
month. Since there was no official ministerial residence of 
the United States in Constantinople, they made their home in 
one of the luxurious hotels at Thérapia on the Bosphorus. 
At first Boker was charmed with the city and oriental life. 
His letters reveal none of that intense dislike of the East 
which he was to acquire in four years of struggle against 
the climate and oriental cunning. 

At the time of his arrival, old Constantinople was still 
hostile to foreigners, who lived generally in the Pera while 
the true natives lived in Stamboul. In the Asiatic portions 
of the city, across the Bosphorus, a foreigner ventured at 
his own great risk, and the Austrian Consul and his wife 
were attacked there by bandits during Boker’s residence. 
These conditions lent, at first, the more attractive glamour 
of romance to the place. Boker was charmed with the col- 
orful crowds, drawn from all corners of the East, with the 
thronging markets, the interesting Grand Rue de Pera, and 
such oriental types as the roving gypsies. The scenery of 
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Turkey, the beauty of the Golden Horn and the sea, all won 
his warm praise. Even from the social and religious aspect 
the oriental life seemed luxurious and beautiful to him, and 
for the first two years he enjoyed his new environment tre- 
mendously. 

The sightseeing, however, was only incidental to the ardu- 
ous labors of the first year, for the affairs of the mission 
were found to be in a very tangled state. The former Minister, 
Boker’s friend Wayne MacVeagh of Philadelphia, had been 
recalled nine months earlier, in June of 1871. The business 
of the mission was then entirely up to date. At that time 
MacVeagh had written to the State Department two very in- 
teresting letters giving a picture of the Turkey to which 
Boker was coming.’ Turkish politics were to be viewed from 
two different angles, that of Turkey’s internal condition and 
that of her relations with her dependent provinces and pro- 
tectorates in Europe and Asia. 

The internal problem of greatest concern to America was 
the treatment of foreigners and Christians by the Turkish 
government. MacVeagh could report a condition which, 
while leaving much to be desired, was still an improvement 
in this respect. He believed that the Turks, having won for 
themselves a greater liberty of conscience, were slowly ex- 
tending the same privileges to foreigners. They granted 
grounds for Christian missions and admitted mission sup- 
plies duty-free. They were lessening the persecution of 
Turks who turned Christian. They were attacking the prob- 
lem of legal reform, and attempting to adjust their hope- 
lessly antiquated laws to new conditions. The problem of 
slavery, so agitating to the American conscience, was slowly 

1 Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1862 to 


1924, Government Printing Office, Washington. See 1871 vol., pp. 905-906. 
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being solved, and the harem system especially was dying 
a natural death. The Treaty of London had recently as- 
sured Turkey’s peace and territorial integrity, allowing the 
natural development of the railroad, post, and telegraph fa- 
cilities so desperately needed. The chief obstacle to internal 
adjustment was the conservative sluggishness of Turkish char- 
acter, which opposed all change. 

The relations of Turkey with her tributaries were less 
promising, and the present condition of suspension was to be 
regarded as extremely temporary and delicate. While in Eu- 
rope, Montenegro, Servia and Roumania were at peace and 
desired the continuance of that condition, there was a constant 
danger that Russia or Austria, each desiring to control these 
territories for her own power, would foment some disturb- 
ance which would offer an excuse for one of them to inter- 
vene as “‘protector of the Balkans.” In Asia, affairs were even 
more threatening. Tunis and Egypt were each kept in a 
tributary position only by an open show of force, and were 
each constantly defying Turkish dominion by some petty act 
of political insubordination. In the interim between Mac- 
Veagh’s departure and Boker’s arrival, new outrages against 
the Jews in Roumania, inspired by foreign politics, attracted 
the diplomatic attention of the United States. In all, it was no 
very peaceful situation into which Boker entered, and the 
political balance in the East was fraught with tremendous 
possibilities. Although many of these did not materialize 
immediately, the new United States Minister found as much 
work as he could possibly accomplish waiting for him upon 
his arrival. 

The problems were further complicated by the neglect into 
which the affairs of the American mission had fallen in the 


nine months since MacVeagh’s departure. The work had been 
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left in charge of a certain chargé d'affaires who had proved 
entirely inadequate to the responsibilities of the position. 
Unaccustomed even to the simple diplomatic routine, and 
without any first hand knowledge of Turkish conditions, 
Boker at first despaired of bringing any order out of the 
chaos. When the chargé d’affaires added inconsideration to 
his inefficiency by dying within a month, the condition was 
by no means improved. Boker wrote of this struggle to 
Taylor (July 28, 1872): 


I found that the business of a whole year, during which time 
the Legation had been without a minister, was stored up, awaiting 
my arrival. The cause . . . was that no one trusted , the chargé 
d’affaires, who, as the Americans here said, was more of a Turk 
than an American. You may fancy what a time I had, with no one 
to help me but this blind guide, . Scarcely a month had we been 
at work when, one day, died at a moment’s notice leaving me 
entirely alone, in my ignorance and inexperience, with all the work, 
even the mechanical, thrown upon my hands. . . . Once since I 
have been here I got a foot loose from diplomacy, and wrote nearly 
all of a small poem. 


A letter to Leland (July 27, 1872) gave an even fuller 
account of the work of these first few months: 


. . . You must remember that I had no experience in diplomacy, 
no knowledge even of the routine of business, and not the smallest 
acquaintance with the Turkish language. For these things I was 
wholly dependent upon , and him I was warned to distrust. 
I was therefore obliged to scrutinize all that he did and all that he 
counselled with that sort of suspicious care which doubled the work. 
. . . I shall not weary you with a history of my apprenticeship in 
diplomacy. You may fancy how difficult it has been, what caution 
and exhaustive inquiry it needed, and what a sea of labors I strug- 
gled through until I reached my present position of security. Now 
I do not feel myself to be deficient before my older diplomatic col- 
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leagues; besides possessing certain mental qualifications, which you 
know all about, and with which Heaven has not blessed all men 
equally, I am sure of this: that if you saw me transacting my busi- 
ness with the false, wily orientals at the Sublime Porte, or with the 
foreign ministers at one of their scheming general meetings, you 
would not feel ashamed of the figure cut on these occasions by the 
man who for many a long year has been almost your brother— 
wholly indeed your brother in spirit if not by the ties of blood... . 


In the first six months Boker won an assured place with 
the Turkish Government and his ministerial colleagues. He 
became intimately associated in friendship and in the public 
mind with Sir Thomas Elliot, the English Minister, a man of 
curious and diverse talents, literary and social. The imper- 
turbable demeanor and high dignity which had made Boker 
a social power at home, won the respect and admiration of 
the oriental statesmen, who admired his personal bearing 
and venerated the erudite quality of his mind. The new Min- 
ister succeeded in the difficult task of winning at the same 
time the respect of the Sultan, whom he greatly admired, 
and the friendship of the Khedive of Egypt, whose relations 
with the Sultan were always somewhat strained. On April 
15, 1873, he wrote to his government an appreciation of the 
Sultan which adequately measures his sympathetic under- 
standing of his problems: 


It would be unjust to attribute the many changes which within 
a short time have taken place to mere caprice on the part of the 
Sultan. I, as one who have had unusual opportunities of estimating 
His Majesty, think too highly of his intelligence to refer his con- 
duct to so slight a cause. I think he is seeking among his pachas 
for one who has the ability and the resolution to carry out a policy 


already laid down by His Majesty. . . . No man can be a success- 
ful autocrat at second hand; and . . . he may try long and in vain 
to find a substitute to perform . . . duties which he should assume 
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as his own . . . but from active participation in which he is de- 
barred by his sacred function as caliph. There is no country in 
Europe where the curse brought upon the government by the union 
of church and state is s0 visible as in Turkey. . . . 


Boker had the gift of quiet efficiency which often misled 
observers as to the great bulk of work which he accomplished, 
but which won the confidence of the oriental mind. An anony- 
mous correspondent of the period amusingly reflects this 
misconception in his reference to Boker’s “born talent for 
resting which endeared him to the Sultan and all the Euro- 
pean diplomats.” He tells this anecdote: “An enthusiastic 
Frenchman offered to bet three to one that . . . Boker could 
rest longer, oftener and more gracefully than the mighty 
British Ambassador himself. No one accepted.” 

One of the first duties of the new American Minister after 
his installation was to represent to the Turkish Government 
the distress of the Government of the United States at the 
repeated outrages against the Jews in Roumania. The govern- 
ments of Roumania and Turkey responded to the intimation 
with increased efforts to prevent the popular disturbance 
which had been fomented by Russian agitators to serve the 
ends of Russian politics. 

Within the first four months of his incumbency, Boker’s 
friendship with the Khedive of Egypt was established. As 
Minister to Turkey, he was ranking officer to the American 
consular officers in the Turkish dependencies of Egypt, Tunis 
and Tripoli, and immediately responsible for the presenta- 
tion to the American government of the Egyptian plan of 
judicial reform, which was directed toward the obviation 
of petty interference from Turkey in the internal affairs of 
Egypt. This plan, naturally dear to the Khedive’s heart, won 
the immediate sympathy of Boker, who believed heartily in 
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the wider application of the principle of self-determination 
for small countries. It is hard to understand why the Ameri- 
can government should have been slow to sponsor this move- 
ment toward the independence of a small country, but such 
was the case. Boker met his country’s neglect of the Egyptian 
plea with a persistent and strenuous correspondence on the 
subject, which won the gratitude of the Khedive. 

Boker’s correspondence on this subject began on Oct. 1, 
1872, when he thoroughly explained the plan of the Egyptian 
government, and the fact that Turkey would probably grant 
the required changes if the great powers favored them. He 
expressed the hope that liberty-loving America might be 
the first to respond, and end the present paternalism of Tur- 
key, by which Egypt was being “‘coddled to death.” But the 
American government was slow to respond, much to Boker’s 
disgust and embarrassment, and in spite of his clear presen- 
tation of the small changes which would be necessitated in 
the existing treaties and the fact that American interests 
could not possibly suffer. Much to his chagrin, America 
stood calmly by, in characteristic provincial isolation, while 
England, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Greece, Sweden, Norway, 
and Germany expressed approbation of the plan before Au- 
gust 14, 1873. 

But, during the early stages of his association with the 
Khedive, Boker had won his lasting gratitude and friend- 
ship. Leland relates in an article, that this obligation on the 
part of the Khedive was first expressed to Boker in the ruler’s 
desire to give the latter ““a huge sum of money.” When Boker 
declined this with characteristic grace, the Khedive, slightly 
wounded, explained that this was an entirely usual and 
friendly proceeding, that another ambassador had recently 
accepted a similar gift, that it might even be secretly con- 
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veyed in diamonds for Mrs. Boker. Boker’s principles re- 
mained obdurate against such oriental sophistry, but his 
refusal was so tactful as to prevent any violation of the 
Khedive’s sincere gratitude. The outcome of the whole affair 
was Boker’s acceptance of the Khedive’s hospitality upon a 
journey up the Nile in the winter of 1873. Bayard Taylor, 
whom Boker asked to accompany him upon this journey, was 
unable to go, but he fared better in his invitation to his boy- 
hood friend Leland. On July 27, 1872, he wrote to Leland 
of his friendship with the Khedive, saying: 


. . and I like his prime minister, Nubar Pacha, still better. 
They have invited me to go up the Nile next winter, and I am go- 
ing, to be sure. Would you not like to come along with me? If so 
I shall be glad to make room for you in our party. . . . Of course, 
as Mrs. Boker will go, you will take Madame Belle with you, and 
we shall be happy as Heaven together for two months at least. 


The trip, which began in the first week of January, 1873, 
was conducted in regal splendor. It afforded Boker and 
Mrs. Boker a well-deserved rest, and gave Leland the material 
for his Egyptian Sketch Book, In spite of the formality and 
official character of the journey, the two friends saw much 
of Egypt on the trip, and Boker’s knowledge of oriental life 
was deepened. One of the most interesting literary encoun- 
ters was a meeting with Emerson in the shadow of the pyra- 
mids. Boker and Emerson were together for several days 
and conceived a great liking for each other. 

This recalls the first meeting of Boker and Emerson, which 
had occurred over twenty years before, as Leland amusingly 
records it in his Memoirs. Boker, who was then spending a 
summer vacation at Newport, went fishing at Bateman’s point 
with his friend Robert Leroy. While they were engaged in this 
pastime, Ralph Waldo Emerson, whom they knew by sight, 
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chanced to pass. In Leland’s words, “they were both [Boker 
and Leroy] strikingly tall and distingué men but . . . when 
they dressed themselves for bass-fishing . . . they seemed to 
be common fisher-folk. . . . Ralph Waldo Emerson, who did 
not know them personally, . . . began to put to Mr. Boker 
questions as to his earnings and his manner of life, to all 
which Mr. Boker replied with great naiveté. Mr. Boker, how- 
ever, had on his pole a silver reel, which had cost £30, and 
Mr. Emerson’s eye rested on that, and word no more spoke he, 
but, with a smile and bowing very politely, went his road.” 
There is reason to suppose that the second encounter between 
the two was conducted with less embarrassment to the great 
Emerson, and without any allusion to the former meeting by 
Boker. 

This trip with Boker on the very scene of his labors 
gave Leland an opportunity to note the success of his friend 
in the difficult human relationships which his position neces- 
sitated. He records nothing but universal esteem. An in- 
teresting point is made of the fact that the orientals, with their 
characteristic love of learning, recognized the erudition of 
the new United States Minister as an unusual quality in a 
diplomatist. At Constantinople, Boker was addressed, as a 
matter of course, as “Your Highness.” To tease his friend, 
Leland used sometimes to change this to “Your Holiness.” 
Hearing him use this form of address, “an Egyptian official 
one day asked me if Boker was distinguished for piety and 
learning. I replied that all American officials were chosen en- 
tirely with reference to such qualities, especially the former. 
‘I have,’ he replied, ‘known for many years many ministers 
from all countries, and I must say yours is the first whom I 
should suppose to be distinguished for anything of the latter 
kinds. © 
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The Turks, who first respected Boker for his magnanimity, 
were brought very early to see that he was a very determined 
champion of American rights. Quietly, without bluster, he 
restored the respect for American authority which had some- 
what fallen in the nine months of departmental chaos. When, 
shortly after their arrival, his son and his son’s wife, walk- 
ing together in the Pera, were rudely and purposely jostled 
by some soldiers on the narrow street, he made an immediate 
and vigorous protest which resulted in the Sultan’s excluding 
the soldiers from the streets of the foreign quarter. On 
November 30, 1872, the Minister wrote to Secretary of State 
Fish a report of an action of a more official character in the 
same general direction. In Beirut, Syria, “a half-governed 
city,” a sudden and unprovoked attack had been made against 
the property of the American Medical College. The author- 
ities attempted to evade responsibility, and only the great- 
est firmness on Boker’s part forced them to bring the cul- 
prits to justice. When the families of the punished rioters 
threatened further vengeance upon the Americans, they 
were immediately cowed by the presence of an American 
gunboat which steamed quietly and suddenly into the 
harbor. 

Shortly after his return from Egypt, the Minister, at the re- 
quest of the Department of State, turned his attention to the 
question of slavery in Turkey, with some effectiveness. He co- 
operated with Sir Henry Elliot, the British Minister, who had 
done some work upon the problem. Together they secured 
the interest of the Turkish Government in alleviating the evil 
with respect to the male traffic, but they despaired of hasten- 
ing the extirpation of the traflic in women for the harems. 
This, Boker believed, must take its slow course to natural 


extinction. One of his letters on this subject forms an inter- 
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esting contrast to the usually dull correspondence of the aver- 
age diplomatist: 


As to the more refined and elegant slavery of the harem, that 
is a luxury in whose suppression no man or law has yet dared to 
engage. What would be said of even a sturdy British sailor who 
dared to refuse to transport the harem of a Turk—wife, slaves, 
eunuchs, and all—it is vain to conjecture. So far that sacred in- 
stitution voyages as it lists, in whatever bottom it may select, and 
woe to the presuming giaour who should say it nay! As an illustra- 
tion of the danger of dealing with this very peculiar domestic insti- 
tution, the following adventure befell Sir Henry Elliot a short time 
ago. He was informed that, in a certain part of the city, there had 
been gathered together a number of female Circassian slaves, and 
that the poor wretches were about to be shipped off to Egypt, torn 
from their families, homes, affections, &., much against their 
wills. Sir Henry was appealed to, in the name of humanity, to pre- 
vent the atrocity. Filled with righteous zeal he sought and found 
the unfortunate females. The story that had moved him he found 
true to the letter. There were the cowering slaves of our mother’s 
sex and they were about to be shipped to Alexandria. So far the case 
looked perfect for the intervention of the most pugnacious philan- 
thropy. But what was the account that the gentle oppressed crea- 
tures gave of their own feelings and sufferings when thus free to 
speak in the august presence of the British ambassador? Their 
words were to this effect: “Yes, we are slaves, and we wish to be 
slaves; and we wish to go to Cairo because we are unhappy at 
home; and we further wish that Her Britannic Majesty’s ambassador 
would mind his own business!” I need not say that the negotiation 
ended without so much as the signing of a protocol between the high 
contracting parties. 


Nevertheless, he was interested in some effective policy for 
the deracination of the slave traffic in the East, and outlined 
a plan which was followed in part. Because of the subter- 
fuges of the native officials, and sometimes even the fright- 


ened slaves, it was difficult to recognize and free a slave even 
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when he was being transported in a British ship. The United 
States Consul at Malta was to be instructed to telegraph the 
name and destination of ships bearing slaves to Turkish ports, 
and Boker would institute a search for them upon their 
arrival. As for the large importation from the North of 
women for the harems, the United States should enlist the co- 
operation of Russia, which dominated the situation on the 
Black Sea. The eunuch trade was a particularly horrible one 
to Boker. The unfortunate creatures were manufactured by 
the Copts in Upper Egypt and transported through the Khe- 
dive’s domain. The United States should demand the discon- 
tinuance of this practice as a condition to her approval of the 
pending Judicial Reform Bill of Egypt. 

Of the several occasions upon which the lack of co-opera- 
tion of the Department of State seriously hampered Boker’s 
work, perhaps the one most personally disagreeable to his 
sensitiveness was the affair of the Suez Canal Tolls, for the at- 
titude of the Department seemed to imply a distrust of the 
Minister’s ability to support the dignity of his country. Inter- 
national shipping circles in 1873 were much upset over the ex- 
orbitant rates charged by the Suez Canal Company, then a pri- 
vate company operating under a grant from the Egyptian 
Government. A Turkish Commission had, on July 14, 1873, 
delivered an opinion that the Company should evaluate the 
tonnage of ships upon which tolls were charged according 
to the Moorson System, instead of the private one then in use 
by the Company, which led to a much higher charge. Still the 
Egyptian Government, for private reasons, misinterpreted the 
plain opinion of the commission, and continued to permit the 
higher tolls. 

The Turkish Government, avoiding direct responsibility, 
appointed the meeting of an International Commission on 
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September 15, 1873, at Constantinople. A notice that such 
a meeting would be held had been sent, without setting a 
date, to all accredited nations, including the United States, 
on January 1. This the Turkish Government meant to con- 
stitute an invitation, but the United States did not so in- 
terpret it. The notification of date was later sent to the 
governments through the Turkish Ministers at the various 
capitals. Since the post of Turkish Minister to the United 
States happened at that time to be vacant, Boker was 
given the date notification to the United States with the 
request to transmit it, on July 27, 1873. Owing to the 
shortness of time, the United States Minister wired the date, 
saying that he had received the formal notice. Hamilton 
Fish refused to regard the invitation as sufficient, even though 
Boker presented strong proof that the United States had 
received as much notice and courtesy as any other govern- 
ment. In spite of his sending the actual memorandum of 
date, together with a signed statement from Sir Henry Elliot 
that Great Britain had received only the two notes mentioned, 
and despite the fact that the conference was postponed until 
October 6, giving us ample time, the Department of State 
still refused to authorize the participation of the United 
States in the conference. Although the ultimate decision was 
against the Company, Boker felt that his country had shirked 
a real obligation. He further regretted the wounding of the 
sensibilities of the Sultan’s government, which had always 
shown him every courtesy. Most of all, he felt the implica- 
tion that he could urge the participation of his government 
in a conference to which she had not been properly invited. 
He represented strongly to the State Department the fact that 
he had always insisted, before all else, that the dignity of his 
country be respected. 
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It is more than likely that the greatest achievements of 
Boker’s diplomatic career were not the officially recorded 
ones. In oriental diplomacy the personal relationships 
counted tremendously, and a man of Boker’s savoir faire, 
friendliness and universal sympathy could not fail to be in- 
valuable in many ways upon that troubled sea of sensitive- 
ness. One affair of this kind is interestingly revealed in his 
letter to Taylor, September 7, 1873: 


I send you ... a newspaper scrap referring to a diplomatic 
success which I had, and which made some of my colleagues hor- 
ribly jealous, because the Shah thanked me publicly at an audience 
for my good offices on his behalf. The fact is that, had I not inter- 
vened, such were the relations between Turkey and Persia that 
the Shah could not have visited the Sultan. His coming healed the 
wounds, and led to a treaty between the two countries. So I was 
the instrument of preserving peace, and keeping the Eastern Ques- 
tion quiet for the nonce. 


Many such incidents, which the records of the Department of 
State do not preserve, occurred during his official life. 

Late in the same year (1873) there occurred an event of 
extreme personal importance to Boker. The lawsuit instituted 
by the Girard Bank against his father’s estate, which had been 
proceeding for fifteen years at a considerable expense, was 
now decided in favor of the estate. The actual amount claimed 
by the bank was about six hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand dollars, but, considering the costs and the accrued in- 
terest, the sum involved amounted, at the time of the decision, 
to nearly one million dollars. The loss of this would have 
reduced Boker to comparative poverty. His letter to Taylor is 
interesting, stating, in part: 

My lawsuit with the Girard Bank . . . has been settled by the 


Supreme Court of Pennsylvania entirely in my favor, carrying with 
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the decision a complete vindication of my father’s honor, and pe- 
cuniary results to us of no small importance. 


The Supreme Court Decision allowed only a very few of the 
minor claims of the bank, amounting to a few thousand dol- 
lars. A reader of The Book of the Dead, which Boker had 
written during the lawsuit and later published in 1882, must 
conclude that the vindication of his father’s honor was to 
Boker even a greater thing than the saving of his fortune. His 
regard for his father had always been a very tender one, and 
it was a perpetual torture to him that his reputation should be 
even temporarily clouded. In every way, the fortunate con- 
clusion of this affair was a relief that can scarcely be over- 
estimated. 

One of the most admirable of Boker’s official character- 
istics was his ardent defense of the liberties of small nations, 
his insistence on the right to autonomy of those unfortunate 
Mediterranean countries which have been regarded, through 
all modern history, as the legitimate spoil of larger powers. 
He had stood firmly for the right of the Egyptians to exer- 
cise a fuller measure of self-government; he remonstrated 
strongly against the meddling interference of larger nations 
which continually harassed Turkey in even her internal 
affairs. One of his strongest letters to the Department of State 
grew out of such a situation. Turkey, seeking revenue, had 
passed a new stamp act in January, 1874. The foreign repre- 
sentatives at Constantinople met at the French Embassy, and 
prepared a joint note advising the Porte not to apply the new 
tax until their governments had approved it. Although the 
ever-conciliatory Turks had complied with the request, Boker 
saw in the action of the ambassadors an unwarranted and 
insulting interference with the internal affairs of a free peo- 


ple. His letter is so representative of his point of view, and 
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so well exemplifies the high literary quality of his diplomatic 
correspondence, that I reproduce it in part: 


Why the Ottoman Empire submits to this . . . continual and 
vexatious interference with its internal affairs can only be accounted 
for by supposing that it is easier for an indolent people to endure 
an abuse that has obtained the force of habit than to redress it by 
means that might require a violent exertion or a proud appeal to 
the justice of nations. If the latter were firmly made, I do not be- 
lieve that the opinion of the world, without giving a manifest wrong 
its sanction, could deny to Turkey the right to regulate its domestic 
economy, and to treat with other nations upon terms of reciprocity. 
.. + The government of the Ottoman Empire is sufficiently lib- 
eral and enlightened to conduct its international relations upon a 
footing of equality, and, as between nations, to be entitled to receive 
all that it is willing to concede. It possesses also sufficient power and 
intelligence, and a sufficient sense of justice, to be able to conduct 
its international public business without the constant advice and the 
solicitous interference of those self-constituted guardians who prof- 
fer friendship and coercion in the same hand. The persons who 
are forever crying out that the Ottoman Empire should do some- 
thing for itself, should develop its resources, should reform its ju- 
diciary, should civilize and educate its people, . .. are the last 
persons to permit it to take a single step without tugging at those 
leading strings which confine it within the old barbarous limits. 
What advancement can be hoped for from a government that is de- 
prived of independent action, that sees with the eyes, hears with the 
ears, thinks with the brain, and acts with the will of others? What 
scope is there for natural development or for the growth of national 
virtues within the shadow of this moral servitude? . . . That kind 
of indulgent thralldom which pets its object into imbecility may 
have the same disastrous result in dwarfing character as the thrall- 
dom of force. None of those national characteristics, pride, patri- 
otism, self-confidence, courage, intolerance of foreign interference, 
which . . . form the foundations of a nation’s strength can long 
survive in a people that yields itself to be thus systematically pam- 
pered, upheld and directed by its neighbors. . . . 
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I have watched with pain and shame the working of the insidious 
policy through which the Christian Nations are sapping the remnant 
of [Turkey’s] strength, draining the last coin from his treasury, 
delivering him over to the usurer, the sharper, the swindler of their 
own creed; and meanwhile fondling him and smiling into his de- 
luded face as they blindly prepare him to become the easy prey to 
some ambitious neighbor. . . . I trust that the United States will 
never become a party or a patient witness to this undermining proc- 
ess, . . . that we will concede to the Turks all we demand for our- 
selves; that we will set the other friendly, but shortsighted nations an 
example of a great and magnanimous power that scorns . . . to take 
advantage of the weakness or the pliant character of a friendly peo- 
ple, . . . and above all, that we will refrain from meddling in its 
domestic affairs . . . I beg therefore to suggest that the government 
of the United States will sanction, since the Sublime Porte thinks 
that sanction necessary for its action, the new stamp law or any other 
law that the Ottoman government may enact for the legitimate in- 
crease of its revenues. 


Yet in spite of his patent success as a diplomatist, in spite 
of the fact that he had filled up his life with that tireless 
activity which his genius craved, Boker was unhappy in 
this new sphere. The sense of failure, or at least of unful- 
fillment, still haunted him. He felt that he had expended the 
best years of his life on poetry without adequate recompense, 
and had come at last to a public life too late to make a dis- 
tinguished success in it. Hating mediocrity, he saw himself 
doomed to what seemed to him a mediocre accomplishment in 
both fields of endeavor. Besides this, both he and his wife had 
been in ill health for the past year, and his wife was so seri- 
ously unwell as to alarm him. On November 4, 1873, he 
wrote to Taylor: “I know nothing more painful than to be 
obliged to look helplessly upon the sufferings of one’s be- 
loved wife. That has been my situation for a long time. The 


trip to Egypt last winter seems to have broken down Julia’s 
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health and strength, and nothing that physicians can do seems 
to be of any avail in her case. It is on her account that I shall 
make the visit to Italy this winter.” His own increasing ill 
health was aggravated by further eye-trouble; the two causes 
combined to render impossible the use of his limited leisure 
for literary creation. The letters to Taylor at this period are 
bitterly sad, the expression of a thwarted life. 

But the projected trip to Italy was accomplished, to the 
great benefit of Boker and his wife. They remained in Italy 
from March 5 to May 10, 1874, and Mrs. Boker’s health 
was greatly improved by the change. They were joined, in the 
month of April, by Bayard Taylor and Mrs. Taylor, and the 
two poets enjoyed the renewal of their old associations. Yet 
Boker was saddened by a comparison of his own life with 
that of his friend. Taylor had travelled the world over, and 
had exactly the romantic and adventuresome time which 
Boker craved; best of all, he had won a high place for him- 
self in contemporary literature, and was able to live by his 
pen, which seemed to Boker a mammoth accomplishment. 
The letter which he wrote Taylor after this meeting gives a 
very clear picture of his state of mind and the cause of his 
unhappiness: 


Another thing that saddened me was this. I was with you, the 
companion of my early literary ambition; we, who had had all our 
aspirations in common, had come together again, when I felt my- 
self verging upon old age, and the ambition had borne but bitter 
fruits in my case, and the aspiration in me was dead forever... . 
In me the spirit, and the vital fibre that once gave it force to im- 
press itself upon the world, were dust and ashes, and the result 
of all their effort had been a dreary failure. I felt like a conscious 
corpse, over which you were mourning with a love, dear friend, 
that had outlasted the very nature to which it clung. ... You 
might have lamented over the ruin before you, and I should have 
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recognized a purpose in your grief, but to attempt to arouse me 
to life with the old trumpet calls, was indeed a mockery and a 
delusion. 

Never again, Bayard, will the poetical feculty, the glorious 
creative spirit—awaken in me. You may go on and fulfill what 
you feel to be your destiny, . . . but in me the power to struggle— 
and you know how many years I did strive with my best ability,— 
is over forever, and not the faintest impulse, that once proved me 
to be a poet, in my own conscience, remains. I am willing to sub- 
mit to the world’s verdict; to believe, with those before whom I 
have been tried, that I am no poet, and keep silence henceforth. . . . 
If at some future time the world should perchance discover that 
it made a mistake and should say: This man, with encouragement, 
might possibly have developed into something; the world must add: 
But we choked him into silence, we gave him no welcome, . . . we 
raised him to no rank, we slew him with neglect, and this little 
sheaf of withered song is all that remains of him. . . . The wrong 
has been done, the poet has been slain, and nothing less than a 
miracle can reanimate him. 

I believe this to be true. I believe that I shall never write again 
. - . from the old inspiration that once possessed me, and made me 
work with joy, with thanks to God for power, with a force that 
overcame my will with a sort of divine madness. . . . I believed 
myself to be an anointed poet, an earthly embodiment of the great 
Poet whose epic is Nature, and which He had given me the insight 
to understand. . . . My life has been an awful blunder . . . but 
it is too late to mend it now, and I must bear the penalty to the near 
end. With my faculties, I might have made myself almost anything 
at which ambition aims. I chose to try to make myself that which I 
considered to be the highest of all things, that which I was not and 
could not be, a poet, and hence,—well what? Only another human 
wreck. . . . God give me patience to bear my lot until the end and 
God grant that the end may not be far off. 


Even the success which he had won as a diplomatist seemed 
an idle thing, now that he had it, and he was immeasurably 
bored at the artificial social conventions of the diplomatist’s 
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life. Amusing as it certainly is, the poem of greeting which 
he wrote to the Philadelphia Club on June 24, 1873, (Our 
Club, privately printed) is sardonic with respect to these ar- 
tificialities. The formal dinners, with 


men in stars, ribbons, collars, gold lace; 
The women in diamonds with only a trace 
Of what the sweet creatures call “waists.” 


where “one slip in the right of precedency” would shame the 
host and damn the feast; of such occasions he was most bit- 
terly critical. He found excessively stupid the stiff, formal 
affairs, at which 


We sit in array, 
Due order observed, like boys on a bench, 
In doubt and in terror reciting our French; 
For ’tis French, never mind what your country may be, 
With an accent not such as one hears a Paris. 


In time he came to dislike Turkey extremely, “where the 
wines are all hot and the viands all cool,” and looked eagerly 
toward a change. Long afterward, even when years inter- 
vened between him and the reality, he wrote Leland, “I hate 
the East so profoundly that I should not return to it if there 
were no other land in which I could live.” 

But the removal was not yet to be. The last year in Turkey 
was one of constant work, and although it was one of entire 
success, it left its mark upon him. After it was over he wrote 
to Leland: . 


For the last year my diplomatic life has been one unending and 
violent wrangle with the Turks. I have fought them at all points 
that can be raised by the capitulations, the Treaties, or by Otto- 
man Law, and I have licked them at the same; but even the victor 
suffers with the wear and tear of such struggles. Besides these wordy 
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fights, I have negotiated two treaties and signed a protocol with the 
circumcised; so that, in spite of my bad health, I have done my of- 
ficial duty so well that my government did the rare thing, it con- 
descended to thank me, and to congratulate me on my success,— 
a thing which may not happen to the hoariest diplomat once in a 
lifetime. For all that, I am not so set up as I might be. I still bend 
to salute the average man, on Sundays, and altogether I am not so 
disagreeable as you might naturally suppose me to be, as I still, on 
logical compulsion, admit my mortality and its mysterious conse- 
quences. 


The wordy fights were many, generally unrecorded in 
diplomatic correspondence, although sometimes alluded to in 
letters to Taylor. There was the failure to pay certain money 
due the United States, and the collection of it by the threat- 
ening personal presentation of the Minister. “The thing has 
made a great smothered row in Stamboul, and the Turks look 
upon me with a respect that leaves no room for the former 
love they professed to bear me.” There was the prohibition 
of the Turkish Government against the sending of code tele- 
grams, which prevented secret correspondence between Amer- 
ican business houses and Turkish representatives, and so, of 
course, had to be removed through the quiet intervention of 
the United States Minister. On March 9, 1875, Boker could 
also report a very satisfactory condition of tolerance on the 
part of the Turkish Government in respect to Christian schools 
and missions. His work in this direction had been so effective 
that it was universally recognized by Christian workers in 
Turkey. He successfully opposed the desire of the Sultan to 
interdict the sale of the Bible by Christian missionaries. This 
was especially remarkable in view of the fact that the Sultan 
was lately turning illiberal, and had refused the request of the 
English Ambassador to interview a deputation “representing 


the Protestant aristocracy of England from the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury downward,” who had come to plead the cause of 
religious toleration. But Boker, as one correspondent re- 
marked of him, combined the suaviter in modo with the for- 
titer in re; he generally got what he wanted. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the proscription of Christian literature was 
made partially effective within a few months after Boker’s 
departure from Constantinople. ; 

The “two treaties” referred to in the letter to Leland were 
the “Naturalization Treaty” and the “Extradition Treaty.” 
The former dealt with the very important matter of the 
naturalization in the United States of Turkish-born persons, 
especially securing them immunity from responsibility to 
the Turkish Government should they return to Turkey for 
business or other reasons. The latter dealt, of course, with 
the extradition of criminals between the two countries. 

Not only did Boker suffer under the strain of this last 
winter, but Mrs. Boker, with whom the climate of Constan- 
tinople had never agreed, fell ill again during the succeeding 
hot summer. Although she remained at the suburban resi- 
dence in Therapia, she did not recover fully, although the 
situation was much more healthful than that of the con- 
gested Pera, and the blue Bosporus with its rugged hills 
was a constant delight to the eye. At last it was possible for 
the Minister to take a vacation, and he accepted an invitation 
to visit the Island of Cyprus, famed for its beautiful and 
healthful autumns. 

The host of the American Minister and his wife was Gen- 
eral Louis P. di Cesnola, then one of the leading archaeolo- 
gists of the Orient, whom Boker had entertained several 
times in Constantinople. In 1865 di Cesnola had become the 
United States Consul at Cyprus, and he had devoted most of 
his energies since then to the study of oriental, and espe- 
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cially classical, antiquities, although he had met with con- 
tinuous, and often very serious resistance to his excavations 
on the part of the Turkish authorities, who resented the 
intrusion of foreign scholarship, although there was little 
enough possibility of their being able themselves to under- 
take the researches for many years. 

When Boker took up his duties in Constantinople, di Ces- 
nola had brought his researches to an advanced state, but the 
necessary permission, or firman, for the continuance of his 
work, was not forthcoming from the Turkish authorities. 
Boker succeeded in securing the necessary authorization and 
gave the scholar the needed diplomatic patronage until his 
work was completed. The results were published a few years 
later in Cyprus: Its Ancient Cities, Tombs and Temples (New 
York, 1878). Acknowledgment was made by di Cesnola (p. 
66) of Boker’s aid, in a passage which again indicates the 
methods of the American Minister: “To my excellent friend, 
the Honorable George H. Boker, I have in a special manner to 
render thanks for the many favors I received from him while 
he was American Minister at Constantinople. More than once, 
as he jocularly wrote me, he was obliged to ‘pinch the tail of 
the American eagle’ in order to force the Turks to do what I 
required. Once, in sending me a renewal of my firman, he 
wrote me as follows: ‘I see, dear General, that you intend 
sinking the Island one of these days with all the holes you 
are boring everywhere; pray, before doing so, save, at least, 
the archives of the American Consulate. 

The friendship with di Cesnola had stimulated the interest 
in Eastern archaeology which Boker had acquired before go- 
ing to Turkey, and he had improved the friendship of this 
man to increase his own store of knowledge of the subject. 


Among the treasures which he brought from the East were 
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many rare objects of art which indicate his discriminating 
taste, and later found their place in his remarkable home in 
Philadelphia. 

During the vacation in Cyprus, the Bokers were joined by 
the British Minister, Sir Henry Elliot, and his wife, and by 
the Russian Ambassador, General Ignatieff. Of all the diplo- 
matic world at Constantinople, these two had been Boker’s 
especial friends. With Elliot, as has been said, Boker had been 
very intimate from the very first. He was old and crafty in the 
ways of diplomacy, and was able, because of his vast expe- 
rience, vitally to assist the new American Minister, whom he 
admired sincerely. The relations with Ignatieff had developed 
more slowly, but they had become very close before the end 
of Boker’s stay at Constantinople. The Russian Ambassador 
felt that Boker would be the ideal person to represent his 
country at St. Petersburg, where the former American Min- 
ister had met very serious difficulties. Finding that Boker 
would be glad to leave Turkey, because of ill-health and a 
general dislike to the diplomacy of the Orient, Ignatieff sent 
to the Russian Prime Minister, Prince Gortchakoff, an unof- 
ficial message which may have led to the consideration of 
Boker’s name for the appointment to Russia, and which 
certainly made more cordial his initial reception into the 
diplomatic circle of that austere court when he was sent there 
soon afterward. 

On January 13, 1875, Boker was released from his post 
at Constantinople, and appointed “United States Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Russia.” This 
was a welcome change. He wrote in great pleasure to Taylor 
(April 8, 1875) explaining that his new appointment in- 
volved a real advance, since St. Petersburg was one of the 
four first-class posts. It was not until May 1 that he received 
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his letter of recall ordering him to report to St. Petersburg. 
His associates at Constantinople showered honors upon him. 
He was most cordially entertained on every hand. He was 
made an honorary member of the Greek Syllagos, “a society 
that bestows its distinctions only on foreigners of high reputa- 
tion in literature.” On taking leave of the Sultan, whose mind 
worked in the same oriental way as that of the Khedive, he 
was proffered princely gifts, which he, of course, declined 
gracefully. But there was a sincere respect behind the offer 
of the Sultan. 

The letter sent by J. H. Goodenow, the Chargé d’ Affaires, 
to the State Department, after Boker’s departure, is interest- 
ing: 

Legation of the United States, 
Constantinople, May 7, 1875. 

Sir: Herewith I have the honor to transmit a copy of a com- 
munication addressed to Mr. Boker by the American missionaries 
and teachers in Robert College, residing here, just before his de- 
parture from Constantinople. Mr. Boker expressed his acknowledg- 
ments to the deputation who presented the communication, in suit- 
able terms. 

As an evidence of the very high esteem in which Mr. Boker was 
held by his colleagues, as well as by the public in Constantinople, 
I may mention the fact that the English, French, Russian and Aus- 
trian ambassadors and the Persian minister took leave of him on 
board the steamer. 


The departure from Constantinople described in this letter 
occurred on May 4, 1875. The new Minister to Russia was 
presented to Emperor Alexander II at St. Petersburg on July 
24, 1875. In the intervening time he had made himself thor- 
oughly acquainted with the condition of his office, which 
had been some time without an incumbent. His gratitude at 
his diplomatic advancement had found expression in a let- 
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ter to his government, to which he had received the following 
reply from Hamilton Fish, the Secretary of State, who had 
always been greatly in sympathy with Boker: 


You owe no thanks to the Government. Your promotion has been 
fairly earned by your services at Constantinople. President Grant 
wishes me to say this, and to add that as to favors, they are re- 
ciprocal. 


It has already been said that the way for him at St. Peters- 
burg had been paved by General Ignatieff, Russian Ambassa- 
dor at Constantinople, who had learned so to respect the 
American Minister in his diplomatic tilts with him, that he 
telegraphed the St. Petersburg government, upon Boker’s ap- 
pointment, “He is a man composed of true diplomatic stuff.” 
The problem was, at first, as it had largely been at Constan- 
tinople, a personal one. An unfortunate recent predecessor at 
St. Petersburg had involved himself in a questionable finan- 
cial enterprise which made a great scandal, and an American 
diplomatist was certain to be regarded with suspicion. Boker 
was, of course, exactly the man to meet such a situation. In 
a very short time he had established, not only secure diplo- 
matic relationships, but also a condition of personal friend- 
ship with Emperor Alexander and Prince Gortchakoff, his 
Prime Minister. 

The actual diplomatic business was considerable, but 
mostly concerned with routine matters: an invitation to at- 
tend a Statistical Congress; matters relating to the immi- 
gration of Russians to the United States; an investigation 
into the methods of the “Russian Life-Saving Society” 
with extended reports for the enlightenment of our govern- 
ment; many letters concerning Russia’s relationship to the 
Balkan situation, for black upon the horizon loomed the 
clouds of war which finally burst on April 23, 1877, when 
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Russia declared war on Turkey for the protection of Serbia. 
Boker’s chief duties consisted in securing reliable informa- 
tion for his government. But far more important were the 
subtle personal relationships which are scarcely recorded. 
In a few months, good feeling had been established with the 
Emperor and Prince Gortchakoff. Friendship followed. An 
interesting result was a change in the Russian attitude toward 
the approaching Centennial Celebration of the Independence 
of the United States, to take place in Philadelphia, July 4, 
1876. Although Russia had formerly declined to be repre- 
sented, she now intimated that she would be glad to partici- 
pate in the event. In this connection the Philadelphia North 
American states (October 18, 1875): 


Russia’s important participation in the approaching Centennial 
is due to the efforts of George H. Boker as Minister to Russia, where 
he dispelled a current misapprehension of the project and won over 
the Russian Government. 


George Parsons Lathrop, writing in 1881 in The Philadel- 
phia Press stated (obviously with Boker’s sanction) that 
“both Egypt and Turkey were won over from a preliminary 
refusal to an ultimate acceptance of the invitation to partic- 
ipate by the personal influence of George Henry Boker.” The 
Minister’s interest in the Exposition was so keen that he and 
Mrs. Boker took advantage of a well-deserved holiday to re- 
turn to Philadelphia in May, 1876, remaining until mid- 
summer. 

This first year of the new mission had been one of delicate 
diplomacy. Writing was out of the question; even writing to 
friends. A hurried note to Leland in April states: 


I have been so bedevilled by business in my particular line, so 
thoroughly engaged in putting things to rights between this country 
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and our own, so forced to write, write, write, write, whether I 
wished to do it or not, that I rely on your ancient friendship to 
spare me the scolding which I deserve for not having written to you 
before now. 


The trip home was made none too early for the good of 
Boker’s health. 

Boker and his wife had scarcely returned to St. Petersburg 
when there occurred the election of 1876, which was to bring 
about another great change in his life. The end of Grant’s 
second term as President marked the death of that extreme 
War-Republican party of which Boker had been a leading 
member. The Democratic representation in both houses of 
Congress had reached such proportions that the Republicans 
were made timorous of any extreme position. When the 
electoral vote was first cast, the Democratic candidate, Tilden, 
had 184 unchallenged votes as against the 163 of Hayes, the 
Republican. There were, however, twenty-two disputed votes. 
It was only after a joint congressional commission had con- 
sidered the matter, that it was decided that all of the dis- 
puted votes belonged to Rutherford B. Hayes, who was there- 
fore elected President by a majority of only one vote. 

This situation brought the Republican party to that pass of 
conservatism which Boker characterized as “weak-kneed.” 
Within a few days after Hayes’ inauguration, March 4, 1877, 
he appointed, as Secretary of State, William M. Evarts, a 
leading member of the conservative wing of the Republican 
Party, who had little liking for Boker. From the first, Boker 
lacked the confidence of the new government. He had been a 
prime favorite of Grant, whose last term of office had brought 
to light some political practices characterized as “scandals” 
by the reactionaries. In the new party’s policy of repudiation 
of the past, Grant’s friends were doomed. Also the large ma- 
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jority of Democrats in both houses of Congress required care- 
ful handling if the government were to find support there. 

Sometime in July, the rumor became current in St. Peters- 
burg that the Government of the United States was consider- 
ing recalling Boker. On August 29, 1877, Boker wrote Taylor 
of the circumstances, and told him that he had learned the 
previous May that Emperor Alexander had sent word through 
the Russian Minister at Washington that he would be happy 
if Boker could be retained at the Russian mission. At that 
time Boker believed that the reply of the Department of 
State had been satisfactory. Also, in Boker’s own words, 
“Prince Gortchakoff asked me to promise the Emperor that, 
in case my own Government should not recall me, I would 
consent to remain. This I did cheerfully. . . . Prince Gort- 
chakoff then said, ‘Mr. Boker, I can hope for nothing better 
for the relations between our countries than that you should 
continue to represent the United States until your dying day 
—which may God postpone!—and that you may be succeeded 
in office by your children and your children’s children! Those, 
too, are the feelings of the Emperor.’ ” 

Late in April, less than two months after Hayes’ inaugura- 
tion, Boker had learned unofficially that E. W. Stoughton had 
been spoken of, to succeed him. In order to learn his true 
position, he immediately made a short visit to the United 
States. He described the circumstances attending this visit, 
in the letter to Taylor which has just been mentioned: 


On my arrival in America I was not invited to assist at the 
dinner given to the Grand Duke Alexis, although Mr. Evarts knew 
—for I had written to him and he had replied to me—of my pres- 
ence in Philadelphia three days before the dinner was given. After 
that slight, I, of course, did not go to Washington until after the 
Grand Duke’s departure. When I reached Washington, I was early 
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at the Department, and no one was there but my old friend, 2nd 
Asst. Secretary Hunter. He, indiscreetly, as it seems, informed me 
of what he called the “extraordinary compliment” that had been 
paid to me by the Emperor of Russia and he added: “Of course, 
after that, you will be retained.” On this visit to Washington I did 
not see Mr. Evarts, who was absent, but I saw the President, who 
was not particularly cordial to me, and who did not invite me to 
call again. 

On a second visit which I paid to Washington I saw Mr. Evarts, 
whose manner was decidedly cool to me. . . . On my return to Phil- 
adelphia I received the following note from Mr. Evarts, of the man- 
ner of which, to an unimpeached public officer, you shall be the 
judge: 


Dep’t of State, 
May 18, 1877 
Hon. Geo. H. Boker, 
Sir: 

I have conferred with the President on the subject of the Mission 
to Russia, which you have expressed your readiness to resign when- 
ever it should be his wish to name your successor, and I am in- 
structed by him to say that it is his purpose to offer the post to a 
gentleman whom he has fixed upon to succeed you. 

The President has thought that it would be more convenient and 
agreeable to you to be advised of this purpose while in this coun- 
try, and I give you notice of it as soon as it is formed. 

I am, Sir 
Very Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Wm. M. Evarts. 


I had expressed no “readiness to resign” save in this, that, before 
I left Russia, I wrote the conventional letter, placing my post or 
my continued services at the disposition of the President. I had ten- 
dered no formal resignation, nor, after my promise to the Emperor, 
was it my intention to do so! . . . On the report that I was to be 
recalled, there was, as you may remember, an outburst of indigna- 
tion from the press of Pennsylvania which seemed to surprise them 
at Washington. . . . Shortly afterwards I received from Mr. Evarts 
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a much more civil note instructing me to go back to my post, and 
await the arrival of my successor . . . but of my approaching re- 
moval there is little doubt. . . . A few days ago I learned from the 
British Ambassador, that the Emperor had lately repeated his re- 
quest that I shall continue at his court. This may be true, for just 
now the Russian newspapers are chanting my praises for reasons 
unknown to me... . I believe that my offense in the eyes of the 
administration is that I am perhaps too firm a Republican of the 
old school to suit his weak-kneed administration. 


As this correspondence explains, Boker was directed to re- 
turn to St. Petersburg, which he did in July, having stopped 
for a brief vacation in Paris from June 23 to July 10. But in 
spite of the renewed protestations of the Emperor of Russia, 
in spite of the violent feeling of the radical Republicans of 
Pennsylvania, President Hayes proceeded with his plan to 
install Stoughton as Minister to Russia. On November 15, 
1877, Boker wrote Taylor, ““You may expect to see me home 
in about two months.” On January 14, 1878, his letter of re- 
call as United States Minister was written. When he pre- 
sented his successor, E. W. Stoughton, to Prince Gortchakoff, 
the latter said to the new envoy, “I cannot say that I am glad 
to see you. In fact, I am not sure that I see you at all for the 
tears that are in my eyes on account of the departure of our 
friend Boker.” When Boker privately remonstrated with the 
Prince for his cold reception of his successor, Gortchakoff 
replied that he had acted by authority. 

Boker and his wife returned home immediately after the 
arrival of Stoughton. There can be little doubt that his re- 
moval was largely the result of political expediency. He had 
been universally acceptable and successful abroad. That he 
was very much in the favor of Philadelphia Republicans is 
shown by several circumstances. The press at the time of his 
recall is plainly favorable to his staying in Russia. Even 
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before he left Russia to return home he had been written to 
by Republican leaders, and requested to become a candidate 
for Mayor of Philadelphia. This invitation he had declined. 
With no particular plans for the future he returned to Phila- 
delphia, under the sway of that whimsical destiny which al- 
ways dashed the cup of success from his lips before he had 
tasted its fullness. 
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OKER returned to Philadelphia in February, 1878, at 
the end of his diplomatic career, an unhappy man. All 
of the disappointment which he had expressed in the letter 
to Taylor in 1873 now came back upon him with redoubled 
force. Having sacrificed his art at the call of his country, he 
felt doubly cheated, now that his public career was arrested. 
He felt that the years had left him void. The fact that he could 
easily explain his lack of literary activity during the past 
ten years did not make it any easier to bear. When Taylor, in 
1878, accepted the post of Ambasador to Germany, Boker 
explained his apparent unproductiveness to his friend in his 
letter of congratulation: 


I take it for granted that you, who are so great and skillful an 
economist of time, will be able to abstract from your diplomatic 
duties leisure enough to pursue your literary work. This, owing to 
the peculiar constitution of my mind, | could never do. When I am 
at any one thing I am absorbed in it to the exclusion of all other ob- 
jects. I cannot turn from one thing to another, without doing both 
in a manner unsatisfactory to myself. Hence my literary dearth while 
I was a diplomatist. 


The reason was clear, but the realization was bitter. 

It is apparent that he was considering, at this time, the 
publication of that book of sonnets which he had been writing 
since 1857, one of his greatest works. It now numbered two 


hundred and ninety-five sonnets, the bulk of which had been 
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written from 1861 to 1871. After the first twenty-four son- 
nets, written in 1857, he had been forced to lay the work 
aside for three years, under the stress of his duties connected 
with the Girard Bank lawsuit, and because the tempest of his 
passion, in that troubled time, destroyed his characteristic 
urbanity, and crystallized in the vehement Book of the Dead. 
But in 1861, the storm having somewhat abated, he wrote 
twenty-eight more of these beautiful lyrics, and continued the 
composition at about the same rate until the end of the year 
1871, when the total had been two hundred and eighty-three. 
During the years at Constantinople and St. Petersburg, the 
work had remained untouched. But during his return trip 
to St. Petersburg, after his hasty visit to America in 1877 to 
forestall his removal, Boker spent a brief holiday of about 
a month, during June and July, in Paris. Here, with his 
mind set at rest by the false reassurance which he had received 
concerning his retention as Minister, he diverted himself by 
writing, between June 23 and July 9, twelve more sonnets. 

The last of these, dated July 9, 1877, he then put at the very 
beginning of the manuscript, before those of 1857, and evi- 
dently designed it to serve as an apologia or invocation for the 
whole work. The note which it bears, in the poet’s handwrit- 
ing, shows that he contemplated publishing the entire collec- 
tion as a sort of sequence. It reads: “Make this the first Sonnet 
in the Book.” Although his design to publish the sonnets was 
never executed, and although the poet returned to the work 
four years later, and added, from 1881 to 1887, nineteen 
sonnets, bringing the total to three hundred and fourteen, it 
seems proper to discuss the entire work at this point. 

The discovery of so many unpublished sonnets by George 
Henry Boker is of no inconsiderable importance to American 
literature, for excepting only Longfellow, Boker has no peer 
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among American sonnet writers. Before the Civil War those 
who had attempted the form, men like James Gates Per- 
cival, William G. Simms, Jones Very, Park Benjamin, and 
Washington Allston, had achieved, as a rule, either eccen- 
tricity or fatuousness. Longfellow alone, who had written but 
nine sonnets before 1861, was to excel Boker at a later date, 
and these two poets still remain the greatest sonnet writers 
of America. 

Reference has already been made to the fact that many 
critics contemporary with Boker had expressed the opinion 
that he was without peer in America for his sonnets and had 
compared his work to that of Wordsworth. In fact, Boker him- 
self was frequently surprised at the currency attained by his 
published sonnets. Speaking of “Lear and Cordelia,” one of 
his most famous early poems, he told George P. Lathrop: 


I had a singular experience with that sonnet. I once heard it 
recited by Daniel Webster. It was at a dinner-party which he gave in 
Washington and I was present as one of the guests. He led the con- 
versation to our relations with England, and then—to my utter 
amazement—turning to me and fixing his black eyes on me, he said: 
“T think you, Mr. Boker, have expressed the true sentiment concern- 
‘ing the subject in that admirable sonnet of yours.” And then he be- 
gan Lear and Cordelia, in a great resonant voice, and went on to 
recite the whole thing letter-perfect, and with a delicacy and force 
of elocution that couldn’t have been surpassed. . . . I was hardly 
more than a boy then, and you can imagine my confusion at the 
compliment he paid me and the attention he drew upon me. 


Yet here are three hundred and fourteen more, which even the 
author’s best friends did not see in his lifetime, except the 
six which were published. An additional extrinsic interest at- 
taches to these poems from the fact that they constitute the 


only sequence of sonnets, in the Elizabethan sense, in Amer- 
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ican literature. Besides, they were composed in a period of 
the author’s life during which only about a dozen sonnets were 
published, and not only represent his ripest maturity in this 
art, but also, in their intimate and personal revelation, afford 
many glimpses into his mind and heart. 

Although these poems are in general a sequence, and a 
growing idea is frequently carried throughout a number of 
consecutive sonnets, there is a pleasing variety and flexibil- 
ity which has permitted the author to include many subjects. 
For this characteristic he certainly found license among his 
Renaissance masters. But the great bulk of the sonnets deal 
with love in a very personal and passionate manner, and in 
almost every conceivable mood. Human nature being as it is, 
the reader is led to the question of the “lady of the sonnets.” 
The evidence is conflicting, and the writer does not pretend 
to a final judgment. Nor is it necessary to an appreciation of 
the work as literature. In a letter to Taylor, dated August 22, 
1865, Boker makes his only reference to the sonnet sequence. 
It illuminates his position somewhat: 


Since “Countess Laura” I have done nothing save to blow off an 
occasional sonnet for my own private amusement. Do you know 
that I have written more sonnets, chiefly of the amatory kind, than 
any poet in the language, except Wordsworth, and I shall outnum- 
ber him if I keep on? . . . I judiciously, and out of regard to my 
reputation, keep all these to myself; designing them to form a por- 
tion of my “remains” to be edited by you with bawdy notes and il- 
lustrations to match. 


These sonnets may be entirely ideal, as much of the 
Renaissance poetry was; they may be addressed to a real 
woman, or to more than one. Among the sonnets are twelve 
“birthday sonnets,” which furnish a puzzling clue. In the 
first block of sonnets, the majority, between 1857 and 1871, 
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there are two, written in 1861 and 1862. Although they are 
undated, the evidence of the surrounding dates discloses the 
fact that the person addressed was born between October 30 
and November 2. But in the year of the reopening of the 
sequence, 1877, after the poet’s return from the St. Petersburg 
mission, the birthday sonnet is dated June 28. The third date 
is February 26, the date of the nine birthday sonnets written 
in the years from 1881 to 1887. It might be argued from this 
evidence that three women were addressed; and yet there is 
no reason to believe that the sequence was not, in whole or 
part, ideal. Entire license for the ideal love sequence he 
could have obtained from his Renaissance models, and the 
spirit of his letter to Bayard Taylor, already quoted, does 
not point to a very serious or actual source as his inspiration. 

But whether the situation treated is a real one or an ideally 
created one, the history of the love affair is well defined. The 
sonnet sequence really ends in 1877, for the nineteen poems 
which were added to the manuscript from 1881 to 1887 bear 
no intrinsic relationship to the others, and were written so 
sporadically that there is no continuity shown in them. But 
the first 229, written from some time in 1857 until March, 
1867, seem the record of a continuous relationship between 
the poet and his mistress. They are homogeneous in tone and 
reference, and the two birthday sonnets celebrate the same 
date. Then sonnet 230, written March 21, 1867, records a 
serious break between the lovers; “‘a sorry ending to a thing 
we once called love.” There is no hint of reconciliation until 
the sonnet of September 5, and the five intervening sonnets 
are all on themes drawn from nature and philosophy. But the 
reconciliation is temporary, and the lovers are not rejoined 
completely until February 7, 1871, almost four years from 
the time of the first break. In this interval there were only 
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fifteen sonnets, ten on subjects not connected with love and five 
in revolt against love. But immediately following this long 
period, the poet wrote, from February to December, 1871, 
thirty-eight of the most passionate of his sonnets, addressed, 
apparently, to the same person as before. The sonnets of 1871 
are followed by a long gap until the twelve of 1877, which 
have been explained. In general, these last are not as fine as 
the sonnets written before the author turned diplomatist, and 
have something of the quality of an exercise. 

Whether the situations are real or imaginative, there is a 
strong reality in the emotions and a passion in the treatment 
that makes for vitality and sincerity. References are made 
to the dangers of scandal and the necessary separations. 
““God’s knell” rings out to the lovers the fatal 


Part, part! your love can have no common home. 


The poet’s mistress is reminded of “the sweet trouble” of her 
love for him, and her “bare exposure on the martyr’s stand.” 
An added reality is induced by the continuance, for as long 
as twenty consecutive sonnets, of the same situation or group 
of ideas. The whole question of the autobiographical nature 
of the sequence is indeed vexing, but its solution is not ger- 
mane to an appreciation of the work as literature. 

Since these sonnets are not in print, it is unfortunate that 
space does not permit the quotation of a considerable number 
of them. Their literary quality is high indeed; a large major- 
ity of them are among the poet’s finest lyrics. Boker, like 
Longfellow, was a master of the Italian form; he seldom used 
any other. Like his dramas, his sonnets are nourished in the 
study of Renaissance literature, in which he was interested 
all of his life. The sequence idea he inherited from the 


Renaissance; but further than that he caught the airy lyrical 
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sweetness of his masters, and made as daring use of the con- 
ceit and rich figure of speech as they had done. It is interest- 
ing to note the Elizabethan detachment of these poems. They 
seem entirely apart from the life which was stirring about the 
poet. In the strenuous days from 1861 to 1865, when his life 
was crammed with duties growing out of the war and his post 
at the Union League, he kept this life out of his sonnets to 
a surprising degree. Only three of them use war material, and 
they are the three published in Poems of the War. Besides 
these war sonnets only three others from the sequence have 
been published at all. 

It is only fair to say that the sonnets are uneven in quality. 
Yet the manuscript is really in an unfinished state, and it is 
not possible to determine, in some cases, what the author’s 
final judgment would have been, nor how many of the poems 
he would have ultimately published. The great majority of 
them are perfect in form, imbued with a vigorous poetic 
imagination, and reveal a strong sense of the poetic situation. 
Boker’s outstanding fault is an occasional triteness of dic- 
tion which is only redeemed by the power of his images and 
the finish of his verse. Anyone who has read through the early 
American sonnet must be refreshed at his purity of form, 
achieving its perfection without shackling the thought. More 
than any other American sonnet writer, Boker kept clear 
the traditional uses of octave and sestet. Almost always, 
the octave closes with a full stop and a completed thought 
which is then applied in some way in the sestet. As a gen- 
eral thing, Boker was especially successful with the octave, 
and some of his internal climaxes at the eighth lines are ex- 
tremely effective. His use of the conceit is Elizabethan in its 
profuseness. The metaphor often runs throughout the whole 


fourteen lines, and is sometimes too extreme for modern taste. 
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But I think good authority for his most forced conceit is to be 
found in the best of his Renaissance masters. 

Nature, philosophy and his art all find their places as 
Boker’s subjects, but his prevailing theme is love. His moods 
in love run the gamut of expression from abjectness to ex- 
alted dignity. Sometimes his mood in love breeds a philo- 
sophic idea, sometimes it allies itself with an appreciation of 
nature, sometimes it becomes physical, even sensualized. His 
sonnets of passion are extremely effective. Occasionally he 
slips into a gross mood, but generally he treats his subject 
with a frank abandon that raises it above the merely sensual. 
The following, one of a score in this vein, is illustrative of 
my point: 


Ah! could I grow in some remote degree 
Nearer the whiteness of my darling’s love; 
By likening her, my darker self reprove 
Beneath the eyes of her calm purity; 
Drop from my soul the earth that sullies me, 
And struggling upward, if but slowly, move 
A little nearer to those lights above, 
Whose guiding rays I cannot choose but see! 
Even as I muse, the vision of those eyes 
Awakes the fiery current in my veins 
With longings wild, mixed thrills of joys and pains; 
Remembered kisses, burning with the dyes 
That flushed her cheeks, the struggles, sobs and sighs, 
Ere her chaste will lay vanquished in my chains. 


Other moods of love, which lack of space forbids dilation, 
occupy him equally. Sometimes it is a tender and quiet satis- 
faction, sometimes the sorrow of separation, sometimes a com- 
parison of their case with that of lovers of old. One rather 
extraordinary series of seventeen sonnets, beginning with 
number 217, is an extended description of the lady. Although 
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uneven, the best of this verse is most delicate and charming. 
Boker’s treatment of love themes is most characteristic 
when he combines love with an appreciation of nature or a 
philosophical concept, or both. His philosophy is prevailingly 
melancholy; love ends in tragedy, or it faces but death at 
last. Sonnet number 309 illustrates this point, and proves 
that the poet’s power did not leave him in his later years: 


Love sat at ease upon Time’s bony knee; 
Pulled his grey beard; paddled his finger tips 
Among his wrinkles; smote his bloodless lips; 
With rosy palms forbade his eyes to see; 
O’erturned his fatal hour-glass; wantonly 
Dulled his scythe-edge against that dart which rips 
The heart of adamant, cast gibes and quips 
Straight in his teeth,—out-mocking mockery. 
What said the phantom? Naught; he only smiled 
To be thus toyed with; held his wasting breath, 
Lest he might do some damage to the child: 
Till Love, grown weary of that pastime, saith: 
“This is too tame; my heart with joy is wild; 
Come, Father, come! let us go play with Death!” 


However, the mood of philosophical melancholy was not 
always evoked by love or its failure. It must be plain to the 
reader, not only that Boker was by nature a thoughtful man, 
but that by his thwarted hopes he had been made for many 
years a sorrowful one. All of these temperamental troubles 
find expression somewhere in the sonnets; his failure to win 
recognition as an artist, his hatred of the philistinism and 
ugliness of life, his sensitiveness to his father’s calumnia- 
tion, his sorrow at the decay of beauty and love. He seeks 
refuge from these sorrows in nature and in a deep immersion 
in his art. Nowhere, except in The Book of the Dead, has 
Boker so clearly exemplified his joy in nature as in these 
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poems. The exuberant richness, the delicacy and joy of the 
Elizabethans, are in them. 

As the final subject of these sonnets it is interesting to find 
a great deal regarding the poet’s art and Boker’s relationship 
to it. His immense yearning to express himself, and his deep 
sorrow at his comparative failures to gain an audience are 
feelingly told; his devotion to poetry as a thing above worldly . 
success or failure, a love for its own sake, is clearly ex- 
pressed. Occasionally he reveals his literary inspiration by 
direct references to his classic models. “I almost took sad 
Shakespeare’s thought for mine”; “To-night I walked with 
the grim Florentine”; such lines reveal his inspiration as 
clearly as the one in which he wishes his lips “‘o’er-ran with 
Petrarch’s sweetness.” He takes his art seriously; it is his real 
life: “Only through my art can I speak plainly.” Again and 
again he deplores his natural deficiencies, his inability to 
utter all he would. A contemplation of the skylark’s divine 
rapture is his despair: 


Oh feathered rival, if thy song could rise 
From my deep passion, what a strain would float 
Among the jealous singers of the skies! 


The reason for Boker’s not publishing the sonnets remains 
a question. Perhaps they contained too much of himself; per- 
haps he was simply tired of “the desert air.” In any case, 
they are among his greatest works, and American literature 
cannot afford longer to disregard them. 

By returning to America in January, immediately after 
the arrival of his successor at St. Petersburg, Boker missed a 
meeting with his dearest friend, Bayard Taylor, whom he had 
seen but twice in the past four years. Taylor was then on his 
way to Berlin to assume his new duties as United States Min- 
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ister to Germany, and the two poets passed each other upon 
the seas. The friends were destined never to meet again. Be- 
fore the year was over, on December 19, 1878, Taylor died 
at Berlin. Boker was grief stricken at the calamity. The circle 
of life was drawing in upon him, and the future held little 
in store. 

He turned with increased fervor to Charles Godfrey Le- 
land, the friend of his youth, who returned to Philadelphia 
in the following December after ten years of roaming. The 
two friends had renewed their associations during the winter 
of 1876, when Leland had passed a long vacation with Boker 
in St. Petersburg. Now the mutual sympathy which had 
always existed between them was revived, and the Sunday 
afternoons together became an institution in their lives. At 
Leland’s home in South Broad Street, which is now the Phila- 
delphia Art Club, the two poets, from the yonder side of the 
meridian of life, would hold their reminiscence club, some- 
times with “‘young George” as auditor; or they would return 
to their early habits and read poetry together, still giving 
enthusiastic preference to the romances and ballads. Those 
who remember these two tall friends, towering above the 
crowd on Chestnut Street, Leland with his venerable beard 
and Boker with his snowy shaggy head, have cause to lament 
these later days, which produce men like them so seldom that 
we have come to refer to their type as the gentlemen of the 
old school. 

There was a tragic quality about Boker in these later days 
which denoted his acceptance of what life offered him; there 
was little revolt left in his nature. His keen sense of unfulfill- 
ment threw him back with redoubled force into the mood of 
sensitive reserve which had been the armor of his youth. His 
Spartan acceptance of his unrecognized position in literature 
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saved him from sardonicality, but armed him with an aloof- 
ness which many found baffling. For, once the reserve had 
been penetrated, he was found to be a man of gentle sim- 
plicity, keen interests, eager helpfulness and ready wit. But 
there was always the wall to breach before one saw the man, 
and even his intimates felt that they knew but slightly the true 
Boker. 

However, that quality of leadership which had always been 
part of his character was still his dominant public trait, now 
matured by his wide experience during the war and as a 
diplomatist. By almost every right of position and natural 
talents he was destined to leadership in his native city, and 
nearly every contemporary description of him stresses these 
facts. An anonymous reminiscence, published soon after his 
death, describes him: 


He was then about fifty-three or fifty-four: a tall man, of im- 
posing figure and great dignity; very handsome, with hair rapidly 
turning gray and a mustache nearly white, which gave him the ap- 
pearance and general air that we are wont to attribute to field- 
marshals of France. The impression he made was distinctly that of 
an accomplished and thoughtful man of the world; a man skilled in 
quiet, comprehensive observation, and not too ready to be com- 
municative; briefly, just the sort of man that a good diplomatist 
ought to be. . . . He had an aristocratic bearing; . . . at the same 
time, as so much of his poetry shows, and as I afterwards learned 
through frequent contact and association with him, no one could 
have been more intensely American at heart, or more loyal to re- 
publican principles and institutions. 


In recognition of these qualities, and of the great service 
which Boker had rendered that organization, the Union 
League, in the winter of 1878, elected him President. Older 
members of the League state that already the present cus- 
tom of that organization, that a President shall serve but two 
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years, had been established. In spite of this fact, and his own 
reluctance to set a new precedent, George Henry Boker was 
retained as President of the organization for three successive 
terms, until, in 1884, six years later, he insisted upon being 
released. During part of the same period, from 1879 until 
1883, he was also President of The Philadelphia Club, so 
closely identified with the social life of his city. The fact that 
he was at the same time president of the most powerful polit- 
ical club and the most conservative social club in Philadelphia 
is a signal distinction, and a demonstration stronger than any 
other of the position which the returned diplomatist occupied 
in the minds of his fellow-citizens. Whatever might have been 
the sentiment at Washington concerning him, there is no ques- 
tion of the entire approbation of his fellow citizens, both 
politically and socially. The one thing which Philadelphia 
would not do was to perceive that he was a poet. 

For four years Boker entertained few thoughts of writing 
again. It seemed to him that the public had spoken, unmistak- 
ably, and that literary composition would be a waste of 
time. He still was very much interested in the writing of the 
day,—he went occasionally to New York to visit literary 
friends, and continued his secret benefactions to young au- 
thors. Most of his time, however, was spent in the execution 
of the business of his two clubs, and in the various social 
activities into which he found himself drawn. The anonymous 
writer in the Atlantic Monthly, quoted previously, goes on 
to say: 


When I came to know him well, and met him almost daily for 
months, his mornings were usually occupied with his duties at these 
two clubs. He had a great deal of executive ability and, being a 
man of wealth and leisure, he resolutely gave to the affairs of the 
clubs—one political, and the other purely social—that close atten- 
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tion which is indispensable to good administration, but is seldom 
applied with such fidelity as Mr. Boker showed. Besides this, he was 
constantly in society, at receptions and dinners. 


Boker, in fact, so well combined the qualities which he most 
admired, that his character remained an enigma to the casual 
observer. As has been pointed out in a previous chapter, he 
set for himself, early in life, the task of remaining thoroughly 
in the world and yet preserving his interest in poetic creation. 
His dislike of literary affectation, and his settled opposition 
to the belief that the poet must be distinctly apart from life, 
and in many respects an abnormal creature almost unfitted 
for the society of ordinary human beings, caused him to hide 
his poetic interests so deep beneath his social gifts and 
aptitude for public affairs that it was the last thing one dis- 
covered about him. The love of his art was so personal to 
him, that in his austere sensitiveness to the public gaze he 
nurtured it so modestly that it was revealed only in those 
quarters where he was certain of sympathy. And a pub- 
lic used to a superficial judgment of types, dedicated to 
the belief that a poet should manifest certain idiosyncrasies 
which Boker never displayed, and unskilled in the judgment 
of so much versatility as he possessed, saw only the things 
which he chose to place patently upon the surface. 

His enemies and detractors, of whom so positive a character 
could not fail to have many, often found his complex nature a 
handle to fit upon their satire of him, and propagated, some- 
times wilfully, certain misapprehensions which one hears re- 
peated even to the present day. A “Contemporary Portrait,” 
published in the Press, and evidently the work of an in- 
dividual at least partially inimical, is typical of the sort of 
depreciation which, one can easily believe, did a great deal 


to inhibit a serious respect for the poet’s accomplishments: 
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He is president of that nest of Republicanism, the Union League. 
. . . Although a poet, the League’s President wears his hair short 
and looks like an ordinary gentleman . . . without any nonsense. 
In fact, the most discerning person would not suspect, on looking 
at him, that he was a poet at all. . . . He always wears a silk hat 
and gloves. Altogether, for a poet, he is a most incorrigible indi- 
vidual. . . . He can be seen any day at the League. He drops into 
the theatres usually escorting lady friends, and he is seen a good 
deal on Chestnut Street cars. . . . He speaks with somewhat of a 
British accent. Sometimes he can be induced to recite poetry. .. . 
Altogether, Mr. Boker, from the dangle of his watch-chain to his in- 
tellectual power, is perfect. If he lived in England, he would be 
made a Lord. 


And although the triviality of this sketch, in view of 
Boker’s fervent artistic convictions, is insulting; although its 
light-minded author would make him appear the dilettant in 
letters, there is a truth in the last two sentences which even 
an inimical intention would not disguise. It is difficult to find 
a criticism of George Henry Boker which did not recognize in 
him the gentleman. 

After so many years of public life, the poet contemplated 
the return to the ordered life of a private citizen with great 
satisfaction, and it was not long before his zeal for the science 
of living evolved a more regular regimen than he had known 
for many years. His first step was the renovating of his home 
at 1720 Walnut Street, in which he took great pride. It was a 
model of luxury and beauty, reflecting the taste of the au- 
thor, and highly indicative of his love of the art of the East, 
many examples of which he had chosen with rare discrim- 
ination during his sojourn in Turkey. Contemporary inter- 
viewers of Boker in his home took the liberty, we may be 
sure without his approval, to dwell upon these things with a 


delight characteristic of the bourgeois thought which he was 
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continually derogating. But he himself was much interested 
in his home as an expression of his personality and as a place 
in which he liked to live. His real interests expressed them- 
selves most clearly in his library, a pleasant room with two 
French windows opening south on a balcony above the rear- 
ward garden. In this room, surrounded by a large collection 
of books, chiefly poetry, drama and the classics, and espe- 
cially rich in the Elizabethan authors, he spent a large part 
of every afternoon, reading, studying and writing; his morn- 
ings he gave to the business of his clubs and his private af- 
fairs. The old hobbies of his youth were resuscitated, and his 
shop in the attic, fitted up for metal turning and clock- 
making, was the scene of many diverting hours, during which 
he manifested a skill in which he always took delight. 

Within the first few years after his return, he allowed him- 
self to be involved in concerns other than social and political. 
He was much interested in the development of the transit 
facilities of his native city, a matter of considerable public 
concern at the time. The question of relieving the increasing 
congestion of traffic within the city by the introduction of 
high-speed elevated transit especially engaged his attention 
and he became one of the early pioneers in this movement, 
which was to find such a late fruition in his city. Unable to 
effect his purposes through the existing transit company, he 
founded a corporation, the Northwestern Elevated Company, 
for the purpose of securing a franchise to supply Philadel- 
phia with elevated service. However, the city Council, true 
to the traditional characteristics of such bodies, could not see 
so far ahead, and the project died. 

In 1880, Boker was also elected a member of the Fairmont 
Park Commission. His concern with this body was in the fos- 


tering of a more reliable sense of art, in the improvement of 
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the quality of the memorials and statues erected in the Park, 
and in the improvement and preservation of this noble stretch 
of country. His zeal and wisdom were recognized to such an 
extent that he became President of the Commission in 1886 
and occupied that post until his death. Other smaller interests 
engrossed his attention from time to time, such as the Pres- 
idency of the American Horseshoe Company in which he had 
been a large investor, his membership in the Manufacturers’ 
Club of Philadelphia and his membership in the Board of 
Directors of the Mechanics’ National Bank. In fact, the first 
four years after his return from Russia strongly suggest the 
probability that he was seeking to fill up his life with some 
substitute for the major activities, poetry and diplomacy, 
which he had now been forced to lay aside. 

But in 1882 there occurred the event which reanimated his 
faith in his literary creations, and reawakened his desire to 
assume the position of a literary man. On September 14, 
Lawrence Barrett revived Francesca da Rimini in New York 
with a degree of success which has been already described, 
and which at the same time encouraged and depressed its au- 
thor. He felt deeply the fact that, had such encouragement 
been given him in 1855, he would have continued to write 
plays, and the course of his life might have been entirely 
changed. Now the past years and his youthful fervor could 
not be recalled; once more fate had tricked him. 

Shortly afterward he was again joyfully surprised by his 
unsolicited election to the newly-founded Authors’ Club of 
New York on the same night as Thomas Bailey Aldrich and 
George Washington Cable. In his renewed confidence he re- 
vised and published his Book of the Dead, which had been 
written twenty-two years before. The memory of the circum- 


stances which it commemorated and the individuals who were 
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pilloried beneath a very tenuous disguise was still lively in 
Philadelphia and New York, so that the book had a large local 
circulation, and created one of the sensations of the year. But 
one misses, in most of the contemporary opinions of it, the 
note of admiration for the poems as literature which many of 
them merited. J. B. Lippincott & Co., in 1883, persuaded the 
poet to reprint his Plays and Poems, and the sale surprised 
him. However, in spite of a renewed faith, Boker could not 
immediately bring himself to any large literary task. He pur- 
sued, for the next three years, the life which has been de- 
scribed. Another honor, however, was conferred upon him on 
January 18, 1884, when the American Philosophical Society 
elected him to membership. 

At the Union League election of 1884, Boker asked to be 
superseded by another and younger executive. He not only 
felt the duties of the League increasingly burdensome, but 
he felt more and more the changed character of the League 
after the war, and was unable to reconcile its newer aspects 
with those stirring incidents which had given it birth and in 
which he had been so prominent an actor. Thereafter the feel- 
ing grew upon him, and he was seen at the League House less 
and less frequently unless drawn there by a special function. 

Boker at this time, perhaps for the first, began to feel 
his age. It was not only that, at the age of sixty-one, the 
strenuous activity of his past life began to tell upon him, but 
the twenty years since the end of the war had wrought such 
a sudden and far-reaching change in everything that he began 
to feel decidedly of a past generation. Never, since his return 
from Russia twelve years after the end of the struggle, had 
he felt quite at home. He had left one society in America; he 
had returned to another. The rapid transition, felt strongly 
even by those who had stayed in America and witnessed its 
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consecutive stages, was, to him, upon his return to America, so 
sudden a thing that he never grew quite accustomed to it. 
Both as an artist and as a man he belonged distinctly to the 
period before the war. These feelings, in part, he interestingly 
explained to the members of the Union League on their 
twenty-fifth anniversary, December 27, 1887. It was to more 
than the Union League that he was referring when he said in 
his speech, “the whole backward vista seems bordered with 
crowded gravestones’’; he felt this in all of his life. And that 
passage in his speech which particularly referred to his 
changing relationship to the League has also a wider signif- 
icance; it is a specific application of the state of his mind, 
which was living always in the past, and never readjusted 
itself to the new world. The passage in question is this: 


I am often asked by my young friends of the Union League, to 
whom the war of the Rebellion is only history, who were but tod- 
dling children or unbegotten possibilities while the hills of Gettys- 
burg were blazing and trembling and roaring through their dreadful 
trinity of fateful days, why I am not oftener seen at the League 
House. I will tell you now, youngsters,—to me the house is haunted. 
I feel like a mortal among ghosts, or rather like a half-made ghost 
among his perfected fellows. 

What can be wider apart than your feelings and my feelings 
on entering a place that to you is a club, to me a mausoleum? 
As you open the doors of our house, a smile brightens your fea- 
tures at the thought of the pleasures that are awaiting you; at 
the anticipation of the one or two hours of repose or of harm- 
less recreation that are before you; of the friends who will greet 
you with kindly words; of the comrades who will meet you with 
the gossip of to-day or the forecast of to-morrow; of the jour- 
nals and the volumes that are ready to engage you in their silent 
conversations with your attentive mind; of the comforts, the ‘lux- 
uries, the beauties of club-life, that will surround you with an 
atmosphere of enjoyment and make you forget for a time the rough 
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world and its cares and the harsh struggles of its endless conflicts. 
To me the League represents a past rather than a present. It repre- 
sents a body of men whose association was as close as that of an at- 
tacking column, in which elbow touched elbow, foot stepped with 
foot, eye responded to eye, and one inflaming spirit pervaded and 
moved forward the whole living mass. There are men among you 
who remember those days,—days the storm and stress of which 
made many a man prematurely old, and killed others, sooner or 
later, by mere mental excitement, as effectually as though they had 
fallen upon the field of battle. Of the two hundred and fifty-two men 
who signed the original call to our citizens to form the League, there 
are but forty-four now upon the roll. 

Therefore it is, as I have before said, that to me this house is 
haunted. Wherever I look, whether on the walls of corridors or of 
rooms, the faces of the dead watch me fixedly with their following 
eyes, and suggest to me memories of dreadful events through which 
they suffered, of words which they uttered, of deeds which they did, 
of despairs which they endured, of hopes which they cherished, and 
of the blaze of glory which inspired their eyes at the news from 
Appomattox. 


However, his literary self-confidence, rejuvenated by the 
continuous success of Francesca da Rimini in Barrett’s 
repertoire, and by the recognition of the Authors’ Club, was 
to break through his conviction of his old age, temporarily 
to dissipate his increasing ill-health, and to result in one last 
extraordinary and triumphant effort, the two plays Nydia and 
Glaucus. Although these plays are treatments of the same 
characters, they are so different in point of view and emphasis 
as to constitute two independent plays, which, for sheer beauty 
and excellence of structure take their place beside Francesca 
da Rimini as the very best of American poetic drama. They 
are dramatizations of the central situation of Bulwer’s Last 
Days of Pompeii. But the chief characters, Nydia, Glaucus 
and Ione, are reconceived in the light of Boker’s own dramatic 
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intention, and, needless to say, the language owes nothing to 
the euphuistic elegancies of Lord Lytton. With the background 
of the life of old Pompeii the poet was as familiar, certainly, 
as Bulwer himself. His study of classical life and his four 
years of Mediterranean residence and travel had made him 
eminently prepared to realize such characters as the expatriate 
Greeks in the midst of the Roman splendor of Pompeii; his 
knowledge of Egypt and oriental religions enabled him to 
make vivid indeed the Egyptian Arbaces and the cult of 
Isis which he represented. Nothing, then, but the names and 
the central situation are derived from Bulwer; the plays are 
as independent of their source as they could well be. 

The circumstances attending the writing of these two plays 
are interesting. They were written for Lawrence Barrett, who 
was guilty of a wrong to American letters in not producing 
them. The history of their creation, which must be constructed 
from rather scattered references and evidence, is as follows. 
Their inception was the desire of Lawrence Barrett to pro- 
duce a play with spectacular effects. As Boker told an inter- 
viewer, in speaking of this subject: “Mr. Barrett has long 
wanted a play in which he could introduce a number of 
gorgeous spectacular effects if he felt so inclined—something 
that would give the ingenuity of the stage carpenter, the 
scene painter and the costumer a chance, as well as afford op- 
portunities for him. Some time ago he stated to me this de- 
sire and asked me to think it over. Glaucus is the result.” 

However, Glaucus was not the earliest “result,” for Nydia 
had been written and submitted to Barrett some months ear- 
lier. This is the better play, but it made what would have been 
a fatal mistake in Barrett’s opinion; it gave the center of the 
stage to the female character, Nydia. It kept in the back- 


ground, where it belongs, the love affair of Glaucus and Ione, 
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a result which was inevitable when any true artist treated 
this situation. For the tragic, deeply-moving motive in this 
complex is the hopeless love of the beautiful blind slave, 
Nydia, for the patrician Glaucus. As has been pointed out 
before, a situation of this character appealed most strongly 
to Boker, and while he made a very good part for Glaucus, 
he gave the crucial speeches, the deepest emotional moments, 
to Nydia. 

There is no doubt that the play was sent to Barrett, al- 
though no letter concerning the transaction has come to 
light. But the manuscript suggests conjectural cuts for an act- 
ing version, and bears marginal notes, in Boker’s hand, giving 
his own interpretation of the action, and suggesting certain 
stage devices. They are in a highly personal vein, as for 
example the first of them, which reads “I have stricken out 
all the talk about the lion; because, after finishing the play, 
I found that the lion really had no part in the story. The 
‘cuts’ throughout are conjectural and subject to your ap- 
proval. If you find anything cut out by me which, in your 
opinion, had better remain in, do not hesitate to restore it.” 
The amusing note on the last page is equally personal: “1 
have got into such a habit of killing my heroes, that I would 
far rather kill you than let you escape with a speech. But the 
d—d plot will not let you die gracefully and according to 
my wish; so you must make the best of the words with which 
I have provided you,—a poor apology for living.” 

The only possible way to account for the existence of 
Glaucus and for the differences between that play and Nydia 
is to assume that Barrett complained of the earlier play on 
the ground that the part of Nydia overshadowed that of 
Glaucus. For Glaucus, finished seven months after Nydia, 


obviously labors to secure the opposite effect, and fails of 
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the highest artistic results in doing so. In every way, from 
the change in title to the last speech, the emphasis is re- 
moved from Nydia and put upon Glaucus. The Glaucus— 
Ione love affair is put to the fore; the hopeless worship of 
Nydia is merely an interesting undercurrent. All of the in- 
ternal evidence justifies the assumption that Barrett had 
found his part, in the earlier play, too thin. 

Even now, after he had been furnished with all of the 
spectacular scenes and fine lines which an actor could pos- 
sibly desire, Barrett did not produce the play. The reason, 
it seems, was a personal one, and grew out of a dispute over 
the royalties due Boker for the performances of Francesca 
da Rimini. The writer of the article in the New York World, 
previously quoted, mentions this difference. When he had 
asked Boker concerning it, he had received the reply that 
there had been “a little dispute, that was all, . . . over the 
question of royalties,” and that the matter had been 
“amicably adjusted.” But this is, of course, the only thing 
which Boker could have said for publication, and it was the 
opinion of the late Mrs. George Boker, the poet’s daughter-in- 
law, that after the dispute, Barrett had never laid aside his 
bitterness, as the magnanimous Boker, who hated pouting, 
would have done. 

The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, which published on 
January 2, 1890, after the death of the poet, an obviously 
authorized article, was of the opinion that cordial relations 
never again ensued. The full account of the matter given 
in this article inspires confidence in the statement. The dis- 
pute grew out of the dramatist’s desire, so often expressed, 
to insist upon full payment in simple justice to his brother 
dramatists, rather than from any concern on his part to 
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revived Francesca da Rimini, rather experimentally, Boker 
had accepted, as a temporary arrangement, the actor’s of- 
fer of twenty dollars royalty for an evening performance, 
and ten dollars for a matinee. When, however, the play was 
retained for a long time in the actor’s repertoire, and a great 
deal of money was made from it, Boker wrote him asking for 
a clear ten per cent. of the box office receipts, which was 
not extreme, considering that the legal rate in France was 
fifteen per cent. Nor did Barrett call the request unjust, but 
he pleaded that his financial situation was so critical that he 
could not afford to pay more. Boker, however, led by his con- 
viction that he must not undersell dramatists who were forced 
to gain a living from their work, pressed the matter so 
strongly that Barrett finally sent a lawyer offering as a 
compromise thirty dollars for an evening performance and 
ten dollars for a matinee, a total of two hundred dollars per 
week. “I was so sick of the whole thing,” said Boker in dis- 
gust, “that I consented to take his offer. I afterward learned 
that he was prepared to pay me more if necessary.” 

In spite of his disturbance at having been forced to huck- 
ster his wares, Boker afterward called with every amicable 
intention at Barrett’s dressing-room in New York, and, as 
the Telegraph says, “was cut directly.” And although the af- 
fair was smoothed over, and Boker was willing to forget it, 
Barrett never quite lost his ill-will toward Boker, which may 
have been bred by his inner conviction that he had driven a 
sharp bargain with the author. Here, I believe, is the true 
reason why neither NVydia nor Glaucus was produced. On Oc- 
tober 1, 1886, Barrett suddenly returned to the author, with- 
out comment, the manuscript of Calaynos on which he had 
outlined a cast and which he had annotated for production. 
The curt note from Barrett’s secretary accompanying the 
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play, is in itself a proof of strained relations. Barrett is not 
the first actor whose temperamentality has occasioned a loss 
to literature. 

And so these plays remain almost unknown, although Nydia 
is one of the finest examples of the author’s dramatic blank 
verse and one of the best plays in the history of American 
literature. It was composed, according to a note in Boker’s 
hand on Ms. A, between February 26 and April 21, 1885. 
Although there are two versions, the variations of Ms. B are 
confined to very occasional changes in the choice of a word. 
The story is so familiar that it needs no retelling here. 

Glaucus, which, according to the author’s note, was “be- 
gun October 18, 1885, and finished January 9, 1886,” is in 
many respects a new and different play, and certainly, from 
the standpoint of probable stage effectiveness, inferior to 
Nydia. As has been pointed out, it seems to have been written 
for the purpose of giving Barrett a larger part and cutting 
down the interest which inheres in the character of Nydia. To 
do this it was necessary to sacrifice the strongest motive of the 
play; for the hopeless love of the lonely blind girl for 
Glaucus is a beautiful tragic motive of universal significance, 
and lent poignancy and power to the earlier play. In order 
to give the male part a greater prominence, it was also neces- 
sary to write much longer speeches for Glaucus and represent 
him in several scenes which seem extraneous, when compared 
with the fine efficiency of the earlier play. The whole effect 
is, I think, somewhat melodramatic and forced, although 
Glaucus would appear a much better play if the reader did 
not have Nydia to compare it with. 

The conception of Glaucus is changed from the beginning. 
Starting at an earlier point in his life than that of Nydia, 


the action represents him as a youth of real culture, mental 
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power and magnanimity, who hides these qualities under a 
cloak of cynicism, blasé tolerance of a life which is “hard 
work living,” and foppishness; an affectation which he wears 
so gracefully that it has become the fashion, sedulously 
mimicked by the aspiring youth of Pompeii. By an occasional 
flash his hidden metal is revealed—as for example in that 
scene in which, learning from the victorious gladiator, Lydon, 
that he hates the brutality of his life, and only continues to 
follow it in order to win the price of his old father’s freedom 
from slavery, Glaucus sends his servant immediately to pur- 
chase the old man’s release at any price. In his conversation 
with Ione and her brother, Apaecides, is revealed his true 
nature; that of a burning patriot, yearning for Greek free- 
dom, and an accomplished scholar filled with the learning and 
philosophy of the greatest of the Greek sages, who hides all 
of these things beneath an assumed disguise from a Roman 
world unworthy to see them. With his character thus em- 
phasized from the beginning, Glaucus continues to hold the 
centre of the stage throughout. 

Anyone familiar with Boker’s other work will see that he 
would probably not have revised Nydia for any other motive 
than to satisfy Barrett. To change a story which was in- 
herently the story of Nydia into one which should make 
Glaucus most prominent was necessarily attended by con- 
sequent weaknesses. The real play, the play as Boker’s true 
dramatic instinct showed it to him, was Nydia, finely pro- 
portioned, intense, beautiful; one of the greatest works of his 
pen. Yet while Glaucus errs somewhat in intention, it still 
manifests that mastery of dramatic blank verse which always 
characterized Boker. These two plays represent the very 
highest maturity of that power within him. The simple rap- 
ture, dramatic intensity, beautiful diction and philosophic 
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truth of Vydia make it finer poetically, in some passages, even 
than Francesca da Rimini. One excellence of Glaucus which 
Nydia does not possess is the beautiful and pathetic songs of 
Nydia. When Nydia comes to be produced, as it should be if 
Americans have any pride in their drama, the touching songs 
of the little flower girl must certainly be taken from Glaucus 
and put in their appropriate places in the earlier play. They 
are Boker’s finest songs. 

The burst of inspiration which had carried the poet through 
the production of Nydia and Glaucus found a further outlet 
in a project to revise and republish all of his plays. In 1886 
he undertook the task. In that year, besides finishing Glaucus, 
he prepared for publication seven plays. At this time he pre- 
pared the manuscript of Calaynos, which he offered Barrett 
for production, only to be ignored. He prepared new manu- 
script of Nydia and Glaucus. In the case of Nydia, little was 
changed, but in the case of Glaucus, the last half of Act II 
and all of Act III are considerably changed in respect to lan- 
guage, although the action is not greatly affected. All the 
World a Mask was also prepared, with the new title Under A 
Mask, and The Bankrupt, as A Commercial Crisis. 

But the work was destined to stop there, for the poet was 
suddenly taken with an illness from which he never re- 
covered completely. In the next three years before his death 
he aged greatly and never regained his health. Early in 
November, 1889, he was forced to take entirely to his bed, 
where he lingered for two months. Suddenly, on the morning 
of January 2, 1890, he suffered a severe heart attack and 
died within a few minutes. 

A very troubled spirit had ceased to trouble, and a man of 
many disappointments had passed beyond the power of this 
world’s woe. Yet there is something of irony even in the last 
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years of his life. That he, whose life had been a series of 
frustrations, should have died when he seemed just on the 
point of recovering his lost dramatic power and proceeding 
to new creativeness, seems the last enormous outrage of a 
malignant fate. The tardy triumph of Francesca da Rimini 
evoked a second blooming in his artistic life. Nydia, a child 
of age, seems rather the vigorous offspring of youth and 
promised a further fruitfulness. This, however, is not so much 
the point, as the fact that Nydia proves that the long middle 
years of lessened creativeness in Boker’s life were not, as 
some have supposed, the result of a lessening of his powers, 
but rather of the slender encouragement which he had re- 
ceived. The spark had never been extinguished, and at any 
time might have been kindled to life. The kindling came too 
late, but death was only a last most decisive accident in that 
remarkable career. In the backward view one sees the life of 
George Henry Boker as a series of unmerited unfulfillments; 
a youthful genius unrepaid, the distraction of the war, a diplo- 
matic career shortened by party expediency and a recogni- 
tion as an artist that was too late to be of essential service. 

Yet one must avoid the danger of minimizing the actual 
bulk of Boker’s creative work. He worked with a speed that 
was amazing in his younger days, and he never ceased writ- 
ing entirely, except during the years of active diplomacy. 
In spite of his handicaps, few Americans of his period pro- 
duced a greater bulk of work that deserves to live. When 
one considers besides the versatile accomplishments of the 
man in public life and diplomacy, his entire creativeness 
seems enormous. It is as Leland, that friend of his boyhood 
and of his old age, said of him at the time of his death: 

“It is rarely given to any human being to score so many 
points in the game of life as he did, and his was a character 
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which belonged to la génération qui va and is almost un- 
known to la génération, qui vient. . . . It is no longer good 
to be a type. . . . Boker was a type of a glorious kind, and 
I doubt not that a century hence, if any earthly interest in 
original characters should chance to survive, he will be set 
forth in song and drama as the American Sidney of his time.” 
The allotted century has not yet passed, and now, thirty-five 
years after his death, his countrymen are beginning to pay 
him some honor. As the recognition grows one comes more 
and more often upon a reference to the great poet too long 
forgotten, which indicates that his countrymen will not always 
play the prodigal with his memory. Poet, dramatist, patron of 
arts and letters, great friend, helper of poor poets and gentle- 
man of an old school which has gone, George Henry Boker 
was one of the memorable Americans of his time. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL LIST OF THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE 
HENRY BOKER 


A list of Boker’s works with a catalogue of the manuscripts, the 
dates of published editions and, in the case of a play, the date of 
the first performance. It includes, not only the volumes published by 
Boker and the unpublished mss., but such fugitive publications as 
the present writer has been able to find. He dare not hope that the 
latter items are complete. All of the surviving mss. are in the Li- 
brary of Princeton University. All of the works are now out of print 
except Francesca da Rimini. The best text of the latter is Quinn, 
A. H. (ed.) Representative American Plays; New York, 1917. 


Early Work. Nassau Literary Magazine, Princeton University; Vols. 

LL, 1. 

“The Stranger Knight.” A Poem. February 1842. 

“Child Bertrand.” A Ballad. April 1842. 

“A Tale.” July 1842. 

“Norse Poetry.” A Critical Essay. August 1842. 

“The Battle of Brunanburh” (sic). A Verse Translation from the 
Old English. August 1842. 

“Customs; A Criticism of a Chapter of Sartor Resartus.” Sep- 
tember 1842. 

“Odin.” An Essay. September 1842. 

“The Preéminence of the Man of Letters.” An Essay. November 
1842. 

“A Sonnet.” January 1843. 

“A Sonnet, Written on a Blank Leaf of Wordsworth’s Poems.” 
June 1843. 

“The Faerie Queene.” A Critical Essay. June 1843. 

“A Sonnet, on Sending a Lady a Copy of the Divine Comedy.” 
November 1843. 
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“A Fragment from Beowulf.” A Verse Translation from Anglo- 

Saxon. November 1843. 

The Lesson of Life and Other Poems. Philadelphia: George S. Ap- 

pleton, 1848. 

Completed by December 2, 1847 (title deposited). 
Calaynos. A Tragedy. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler and Co., 1848. 
Reprinted in Plays and Poems. 
First performance, May 10, 1849, Sadler’s Wells Theatre, London. 
First American Performance, January 20, 1851, Walnut Street 
Theatre, Philadelphia. 
Manuscripts: 

a. Autograph MS. dated 1848, bearing a printed title-page. 

b. Autograph MS. (in pencil) dated 1886. (“This Rehash Be- 
gun October 19, 1886,—Finished Nov. 25, 1886.”’) 

c. Typewritten MS. dated 1886, with pencilled notations of 
Lawrence Barrett. 

d. A copy of the published stage version of Samuel Phelps. 
Calaynos: A Tragedy. By George H. Boker, Printed from 
the Acting Copy . .. London: G. H. Davidson (undated). 
This copy is greatly revised in Boker’s hand, and formed 
the basis for J. E. Murdoch’s first American production of 
the play. 

Anne Boleyn. A Tragedy. Philadelphia: A. Hart, 1850. 
Reprinted in Plays and Poems. Never produced. 
Completed in September 1849. 

Manuscripts: 

a. Autograph in pencil (undated). 

b. Autograph in ink, the version of 1850 ed. Dated 1850 (over 
1849). 

c. Autograph, with the revisions made for Plays and Poems 
(undated). 

d. Longhand MS. in a different hand, incomplete, dividing the 
play into “parts,” with “cues.” 

The Betrothal. A Play. Included in Plays and Poems. Volume II. 
Written in February and March, 1850. 

First produced, September 25, 1850, Walnut Street Theatre. 

Philadelphia. 
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Manuscript: 
Autograph in pencil (undated). 
The World a Mask. A Comedy. (In manuscript.) 
Completed by December 21, 1850. 
First produced, April 21, 1851, Walnut Street Theatre, Phila- 
delphia. 
Manuscripts: 

a. All the World a Mask, undated, autograph, probably earl- 
iest. 

b. The World a Mask. Not in Boker’s hand, but bears auto- 
graph notes. Five acts, each bound separately. Act I bears 
printed title-page. Not identical with MS. (a) Probably stage 
version. 

c. Under a Mask. Typewritten MS. dated 1886 and following 
most of the changes of (b). 

The Podesta’s Daughter and Other Poems. Philadelphia: A. Hart, 

1852. 

These poems all republished in Plays and Poems. 
Probably completed by December 12, 1851 (title deposited). 
Manuscripts: 

a. The Podesta’s Daughter. A Dramatic Sketch. Autograph in ° 
pencil. Incomplete. 

b. Autograph in ink of the entire book as sent to press. 

The Widow’s Marriage. A Comedy. 
Published in Plays and Poems, Volume II. 
Never produced. 

Completed before September 1, 1852. 
Manuscripts: 

a. Autograph in pencil, first draft. 

b. Revised MS. in ink, signed “Wm. H. Reed, Copyist, Walnut 
Street Theatre, 1852.” 

c. Revised autograph, undated. 

Leonor de Guzman. A Tragedy. 

Published in Plays and Poems, Volume I. 
Completed by November 14, 1852. 
First produced, October 3, 1853, Walnut Street Theatre, Philadel- 
phia. 
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Manuscripts: 

a. Autograph MS., undated. 

L. MS. copy, undated. 

Don Pedro of Castile. A Tragedy. (Unfinished. ) 

Pencil MS. scenario of Act I and Act II. Undated. Probably early 

in 1853. 

Francesca da Rimini. A Tragedy. 

Published in Plays and Poems, Volume I. 
Written between March 1 and March 21, 1853. 
First produced, September 26, 1855, Broadway Theatre, New 

York. 

Manuscripts: 

a. Autograph MS., dated 1853, with compositor’s marks, show- 
ing that it was used for the 1856 edition. 

b. MS. copy with autograph corrections, dated 1853. Probably 
the one used in the production of E. L. Davenport. 

c. Lawrence Barrett’s MS. acting version, with some interest- 
ing notes in Boker’s hand. Contains only the cues for Lanci- 
otto’s speeches. 

d. The Seymour MS., made by Mr. Wm. Seymour for Barrett, 
Dec. 4, 1879, now in possession of Mr. Seymour. 

e. Copy of (c) without Boker’s notes. 

f. Autograph MS. of Acts I and II, dated 1853. 

The Bankrupt. A Play. (In manuscript.) 

Written after March 1853. 
First produced, December 3, 1855, Broadway Theatre, New York. 
Manuscripts: 

a. Autograph MS. dated 1853. 

b. Typewritten MS. entitled A Commercial Crisis, dated 1886, 
and somewhat revised. 

“Sonnet to Queen Victoria, on her Leading the Baltic Fleet to Sea.” 
New York Daily Tribune. June 7, 1854. (Never republished.) 
Written May 1854. 

Plays and Poems. Two volumes. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1856. 
Reprinted, 1857. 

Reprinted, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1869. 
Reprinted, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1883. 
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Reprinted, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1891. (Mem- 
orial Edition, with Poems of the War, three volumes.) 

“Dies Nuptialis.” Prothalamion for Bayard Taylor’s Marriage to 
Marie Hansen. New York Daily Tribune. October 27, 1857. 
(Never republished.) 

“Tardy George.” A Verse Satire on General McClellan. Unsigned. 
MS. among Boker MSS. Published as a broadside, January 
1862. Widely recopied in Northern newspapers. (Never repub- 
lished.) 

“The Queen Must Dance.” A Verse Satire on Mrs. Lincoln. Un- 
signed. MS. among Boker MSS. Published Sunday Dispatch 
(Philadelphia) February 9, 1862. Widely recopied in North- 
ern newspapers. (Never republished.) 

“The Copperhead.” A Verse Satire. Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia) 
1862. (Never republished.) 

“Dedication to Mrs. Eliza Conrad.” A Dedicatory Poem for a post- 
humous Volume of Judge Conrad’s Poems. July 1, 1862. MS. 
among Boker MSS. 

The Will of the People. A Pamphlet in Favor of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s Re-election. Published by the Union League of Phila- 
delphia, January 1864. 

Poems of the War. Boston: Ticknor and Fields, 1864. 

Reprinted, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1891. 

Autograph MS. of the volume among Boker MSS. 

“Song of the Anderson Cavalry.” Union League circular. Undated, 
probably 1863-4. (Never republished.) 

The Book of the Sonnet. Two volumes. Hunt, Leigh and Lee, S. 
Adams (ed.) Boston: Roberts Bros., 1867. 

Dedication: “This work is respectfully dedicated to George H. 
Boker, as a token of the regard and friendship of the surviving 
editor.” See the selection of Boker’s sonnets in Volume II, and 
the criticism of his sonnets in Volume I in Lee’s essay, “The 
American Sonnet.” 

“Grant Before the People.” Apostrophe to U. S. Grant. The Press 
(Philadelphia) 1868. 

Kénigsmark, The Legend of the Hounds and Other Poems. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott and Co., 1869. 
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Kénigsmark. A Tragedy. (Never produced.) Completed in April 
1857. 
Autograph MS. of entire volume, dated April 1857. 
The Book of the Dead. Poems. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and 
Co., 1882. 
Written between June 1858 and March 29, 1860. 
MS. of the volume as sent to press, dated 1882. 
“Multa Gemens.” A Poem. Evening Bulletin (Philadelphia). April 
Zi SOO: 
“Our Club.” A Poem. Published privately as a pamphlet for the 
Philadelphia Club, June 24, 1873. 


“Kismet.” A Narrative Poem. Lippincott’s Magazine. February 1874. 


(Never republished.) 

“Monsoor Pacha.” A Narrative Poem. Lippincott’s Magazine. April 

1875. (Never republished.) 

Nydia. A Tragic Play. (In manuscript.) 
Written between February 26 and April 21, 1885. 
Never produced. 
Manuscripts: 

a. Typewritten MS. dated Philadelphia 1885, bearing notes in 
Boker’s hand, addressed to Lawrence Barrett; also a note 
on the fly-leaf, “This play was begun on the twenty-sixth of 
February, and finished on the twenty-first of April, 
S85 34 

b. A Typewritten copy of (a) with occasional unimportant 
changes in diction. Undated. 

Glaucus. A Tragic Play. (In manuscript.) 
Written between October 18, 1885, and January 9, 1886. 
Never produced. 
Manuscripts: 

a. Typewritten MS. dated Philadelphia, 1886. 

b. Typewritten MS. identical with (a) except for the consider- 
able revisions of the last half of Act II and all of Act III. 
Bears the typed note, “Begun October 18, 1885. Finished 
Jan. 9th, 1886. 83 days.” 

The Sonnet Sequence. Exists only in one MS. (pencil). A sequence 
of three hundred and fourteen sonnets written from 1857 to 
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1887. Two hundred and eighty-three written before 1672. 
Twelve added in 1877 and nineteen from 1881 to 1887. That a 
publication was contemplated shown by the autograph note on 
p. 1, “Make this the first Sonnet in the Book.” 

“The Snow Flake, or The Spirit of Poesy.” An Allegorical Poem. 
Published in a magazine. Copy among Boker MSS. No date or 
magazine noted. 

“A Welcome to Garibaldi, on his Reported Banishment from 
Italy.” A Poem. Published in a magazine. Manuscript and a 
clipping among Boker MSS. Undated. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


A. SOURCES FOR THE LIFE AND WorKS OF GEORGE 
Henry Boker 


I. Correspondence: 


We 


In the author’s collection. Many letters from C. G. Leland, O. W. 
Holmes, E. C. Stedman, John Morley, T. B. Read, R. H. Stod- 
dard, and others. 

Boker-Taylor Correspondence in Cornell University Library. 
Covering the period from 1849 to March, 1878. Taylor to 
Boker, 187 letters; Boker to Taylor, 164 letters. 

Diplomacy and Public Life: 

“Biographie du trés-honorable Georges H. Boker, Ministre des 
Etats Unis d’Amérique.” L’Orient Illustré (Constantinople). 
June 13 and August 22, 1874. 

Chronicle of the Union League of Philadelphia. Privately pub- 
lished. Philadelphia, 1902. 

Foreign Relations of the United States, The. 1864 to 1924. 
Yearly reports transmitted to Congress with the Message of 
the President. Washington: Government Printing Office. See 
volumes from 1871 to 1879 incl. 

Journal de St. Pétersbourg, LIII (1877): 68. 

Newspapers, Philadelphia and New York, for the appropriate 
periods. Contain many references to Boker. 

Reception tendered by the Members of the Union League of 
Philadelphia to George H. Boker, December 22, 1871. 
Printed for private circulation by Collins, Philadelphia, 1872. 

Taylor, F. H. Philadelphia in the Civil War. Philadelphia, 1913. 

Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the Organization of the Union 
League of Philadelphia, December 27, 1887. Printed for pri- 
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vate circulation at the press of J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, 1888. 
III. Biographical and Critical: 

American Register. May 22, 1875. 

Anon. “George H. Boker.” (With Portrait.) Book News, V1: 94. 

Anon. “Some Recollections of Boker.” Atlantic Monthly, LXV ~ 
(1890) : 427-30. 

Anon. “Two American Poets.” Nation, IX (1869): 391. C 

Barnes, James. “George H. Boker.” Nassau Literary Magazine, 
XLVI (1891) : 90. 

Bradley, Edward S. “A Newly Discovered American Sonnet 
Sequence.” Publications of the Modern Language Association 
of America, XL: 4 (1925): 910-920. 

Conrad, R. T. “Boker’s Leonor de Guzman.” Graham’s Maga- 
zine, XLIV (1854): 273. 

Krutch, J. W. “George H. Boker, a Little Known American 
Drainatist.” Sewanee Review, XXV (1917) : 457-68. ie 

Lathrop, G. P. “Authors at Home; George H. Boker in Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia.” The Critic, IX (1888) : No. 244. 

Leland, C. G. “Boker’s Plays.” Sartain’s Magazine, VUI (1851: 
369-78. 

Leland, C. G. “George H. Boker.” The Critic, XVI (1890) : 22. 

Leland, C. G. “Reminiscences of George H. Boker.” The Amer- 
ican, XIX (1890) : 392-4. 

Providence Journal, Tuesday, August 7, 1877. 

Quinn, Arthur Hobson. “The Dramas of George Henry Boker.” 
Publications of the Modern Language Association of Amer- ~ 
ica, XXXII (June 1917) : 233-66. 

Quinn, Arthur Hobson. “George Henry Boker, Playwright and 
Patriot.” Scribner’s Magazine, LXXIII (1923): 701-15. a 

Stoddard, R. H. “(George Henry Boker.” Lippincott’s Magazine, 
XLV (1890) : 856-67. 

Taylor, Bayard. “George H. Boker.” International Magazine, 
TV: 156. 

IV. Biographies and Memoirs of his Friends and Correspondents: 

Foust, C. E. Life and Dramatic Works of Robert Montgomery 
Bird. Philadelphia, 1919. 
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Leland, C. G. Egyptian Sketch Book. London: Triibner, 1873. 
Leland, C. G. Memoirs. New York, 1893. 

Pennell, Elizabeth Robins. Charles Godfrey Leland, A Biog- 
raphy. Two volumes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1906. 
Stedman, Laura, and Gould, G. M. Life and Letters of Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman. Two Volumes. New York, 1910. 
Taylor, Marie Hansen, and Scudder, H. E. Life and Letters of 

Bayard Taylor. Two Volumes. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 

Co., 1884. 

Trent, W. P. William Gilmore Simms. Boston, 1892. 
V. The Boker Family Records: 
Boker, Charles S., Estate of, Philadelphia, 1866. 
Boker, Charles S., Estate of, Report of Auditors. Philadelphia, 
1869. 
Boker, George H. and Charles S., Estates of. In The Girard Bank 
vs. Boker, seven volumes of records in the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Cassel, Daniel K. The Cassel Family in America. Norristown, 
Pa., 1896. 
VI. Bibliographies for Separate Plays: 
1. Anne Boleyn. 

Strickland, Agnes. Lives of the Queens of England. Eight 
Volumes. London, 1840 onward. Volume IV, 1845, was a 
partial source for Boker’s play. 

2. Francesca da Rimini. 

a. Critical Articles and Books on the Francesca Story. 

Brewer, E. “Boker’s Francesca da Rimini.” The American, 
V (1883) : 363. 

Clapp, J. B. and Edgett, E. F. Plays of the Present. New 
York: Dunlap Society Publications, 1899-1901. Ser. 2, 
Extra Volume. Mentions productions of Francesca da 
Rimini between Barrett’s and Skinner’s. 

Metcalf, J. C. “An Old Romantic Triangle, Francesca da 
Rimini in Three Dramas.” Sewanee Review, XXIX 
(1921) : 45-58. 

Urban, Gertrude. “Paolo and Francesca in History and 
Literature.” Critic, XL (1902): 425-38. 
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Yriarte, Charles. Francoise de Rimini dans la Légende et 
dans l’Histoire. Paris, 1883. 

b. Important Literary Treatments of the Paolo and Francesca 
Story, Chronologically Arranged. 

Dante d’Alighieri. Divina Commedia; “Inferno,” Canto 
V, 11s 70-138. 

Boccaccio, Giovanni. IJ Commento sopra la Divina Com- 
media. (Capitolo Quinto.) 

Translations of the Dante passage by Rossetti, D. G., Long- 
fellow, H. W., and Simms, W. G. 

Uhland, Johann Ludwig. Franceska da Rimino. A Po- 
etic Drama, 1807. Incomplete. In German. Never Pro- 
duced. 

Hunt, Leigh. The Story of Rimini. A Narrative Poem. 
London, 1816. 

Pellico, Silvio. Francesca da Rimini. A Tragedy. Pro- 
duced at Milan, 1818. In Italian. 

Grief, Martin. Francesca da Rimini. A Tragedy. 1892. In 
German. Never Produced. 

Phillips, Stephen. Paolo and Francesca. A Tragedy. Lon- 
don, 1899. 

D’Annunzio, Gabriele. Francesca da Rimini. A Tragedy. In 
Italian. First Produced by Eleanora Duse at Rome, De- 
cember 9, 1901. 

Crawford, F. Marion, Francesca da Rimini; a play in four 
acts. London, Macmillan & Co. 1902. “12 copies only 
of this edition were printed April 1902.” Produced by 
Sarah Bernhardt in the original French. 

Birrini, Nino. Francesca da Rimini; commedia tragica in 
cinque atti . . . Roma-Milano, 1924. 

3. Konigsmark: 
Thackeray, William M. The Four Georges; George I. A Lec- 

ture first delivered in America in 1855. 

4, Leonor de Guzman: 
George, Anita. Annals of the Queens of Spain. London: 

Richard Bently, 1850. 

Lomba y Pedraja. “El Rey Don Pedro.” Published in the 
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Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo. Two Volumes. Madrid, 
1899. Volume II. 
Mérimée, Prosper, Histoire de Don Pédre Ier, Roi de Castile. 
Two Volumes. English Translation. London, 1849. 
5. Nydia and Glaucus. 
Bulwer, Edward, Lord Lytton. The Last Days of Pompeii. 
London, 1835. 


B. Works DEALING WITH THE PERIOD oF GeorcE HENRY BOKER 


This bibliography does not aim at completeness. It is merely 
a list of the works which the present author has found valuable 
in establishing the literary and dramatic background of the 
period. 


Brown, T. Allston. A History of the New York Stage. From the First 
Performance in 1732 to 1901. Three Volumes. New York: Dodd 
Mead & Co., 1903. 

Cambridge History of American Literature, The. Three Volumes. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1917. See Vol. I, Bk. II, Ch. II, 
Quinn, A. H.; “The Early American Drama, 1756-1860,” and 
the very complete bibliography by the same author (with Baugh, 
A. C.), Vol. I, pp. 490-95. 

Clarence, Reginald. Stage Cyclopedia. London, 1909. 

Durang, Charles. The Philadelphia Stage. From the Year 1749 to 
the Year 1855. Partly compiled from the papers of his father, 
the late John Durang. . . . Published in the Philadelphia Sun- 
day Dispatch: First Series, 1749-1822, beginning in the issue of 
May 7, 1854; Second Series, 1822-1830, beginning June 29, 
1856; Third Series 1830/1-1855, beginning July 8, 1860. It has 
not been published in book form. Complete files in bound vol- 
umes in Philadelphia Library Company, Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania and University of Pennsylvania Libraries. 

Edgett, E. F. Edwin Loomis Davenport. Dunlap Society Pub. Ser. I, 
Volume 14; 1891. 

Hornblow, Arthur. A History of the Theatre in America from its 
Beginnings to the Present Time. Two volumes. Philadelphia, 1919. 
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Ireland, J. N. Records of the New York Stage from 1750 to 1860. 
Two Volumes. New York, 1866-67. See especially II: pp. 574, 
619, 640, 641. 

Murdoch, J. E. The Stage, or Recollections of Actors and Acting 
from an Experience of Fifty Years. Philadelphia, 1880. 

Oberholtzer, E. P. The Literary History of Philadelphia. Phila- 
delphia, 1906. 

Quinn, Arthur Hobson. A History of the American Drama from 
the Beginning to the Civil War. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1923. See especially Ch. XII; “George Henry Boker and the 
Later Romantic Tragedy,” and the bibliography, pp. 412-414. 

Skinner, Otis. Footlights and Spotlights. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1924. 

Stoddard, R. H. Poets and Poetry of America. New York, 1865 (Re- 
vised). 

Winter, William. Other Days. New York: Moffat Yard and Co., 
1908. 

Winter, William. The Wallet of Time. Two Volumes. New York: 
Moffat Yard and Co., 1913. 

Wood W. B. Personal Recollections of the Stage. Philadelphia, 
1855. 
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“Ad Criticum” (Boker), 251 

Agassiz, Louis J. R., 228 

Agnew, Mary (wife of Bayard Tay- 
lor), 63, 64, 93, 94 

Aldrich, Thomas Bailey, 62, 178, 179, 
212, 241, 330 

Alexander, James, 20 

Allston, Washington, 316 

All the World a Mask (Boker) (see, 
The World a Mask) 

American authors as diplomats, 275 

Anne Boleyn (Boker), 70-77, 344, 
352 

“Athelstan’s Victory at Brunanburh” 
(Boker), 26-28, 343 

Authors’ Club of New York, 330 


“Ballad of the Cumberland, The” 
(Boker), 217 

Bancroft, George, 275 

Bankrupt, The (Boker), 
346 

Barrett, Lawrence, 50, 52, 60, 61, 133, 
143-150, 330. 334-338 

Batchelder, Josie, 147 

“Battle of Brunanburh” (Boker) (see, 
“Athelstan’s Victory at Brunan- 
burh”) 

Benjamin, Park, 316 

Bennett, James Gordon, 195 

Bernhardt, Sarah, 158-160 

Betrothal, The (Boker), 78, 82-92, 
121, 344, 345 

Bird, Robert Montgomery, 121, 122, 
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“Black Regiment, The” 
Pink, PAs 


165-170, 


(Boker), 


Boccaccio, Giovanni, 128-130, 353 
Boker, Charles S., 3, 5, 10, 31-34, 
185-187, 352 
Boker, Edith (Wharton), 279, 280 
Boker, George, 43, 44, 277-279 
Boker, George Henry 
antecedents, 5, 6 
birth and early environment, 1-3 
childhood, 6-12 
early education, 7-15 
books and the theatre, 8, 9, 12, 15, 
24 
appearance, 18 
university education, 15-28 
reading and writing at college, 
17-19, 25-28 
the first volume, 45-48 
the first play, 50 
the first literary period, 51-54 
on the London stage, 55, 56, 91 
social development, 21-24, 35, 37- 
40 
choosing a career, 28-40 
an ideal of life, 40 
love and marriage, 31, 40-43 
home and children, 41, 43-45, 49 
literary friendships, 41-44, 61-71 
contributions to periodicals, 64-67 
theory and practice of poetry, 78- 
82 


method of work, 123, 124 
international copyright, 120-122 
collected works, 1856, 174-179 
journalistic connections, 194, 195 
the Civil War crisis, 161-163 

war work and war poetry, 192-230 
post-war drifting, 231-274 
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Girard Bank lawsuit and a finan- 
cial crisis, 185-187, 259, 270, 
271, 295, 296 

Boker in 1870, 275-278 

toward diplomacy, 255-57, 259-263, 
272-274, 278 

Minister to Turkey, 278-305 

Minister to Russia, 305-312 

a literary second blooming, 315- 
323, 333-340 

later private life, 324-332 

death, 340 

Boker, Julia Riggs (wife of the 
poet) 31, 40-44, 279, 280, 298- 
303 

Beok of the Dead, The (Boker), 
186-191, 330, 331, 348 

Book of the Sonnet, The (Hunt and 
Lee), 242-245, 347 

Booth, Edwin, 149 

Boucicault, Aubrey, 151 

Boucicault, Dion, 122 

Brooke, G. V., 91 

Brownell, Henry Howard, 214, 227 

Browning, Robert, 107, 108, 280-283 

Buchanan, James, 195, 196 

Bulwer, Edward George Earle Lytton 
(see, Lytton) 


Cable, George Washington, 330 

Calaynos (Boker), 50-61, 71, 
344 

Cameron, Simon, 34, 196, 197, 280 
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“Captain Semmes” (Boker), 252, 
253 

Cassel, Johannes, 5 

“Cavalry Sheridan” (Boker), 252, 
253 

Childs, George W., 235, 237, 239, 
269 


Commercial Crisis, A (Boker) (see, 
The Bankrupt) 
Conrad, Robert T., 194 


“Copperhead, The” (Boker), 203, 
347 
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204-206 


Couldock, Charles, 60, 87, 99 
“Countess Laura” (Boker), 250, 251 


Crawford, F. Marion, Francesca da 
Rimini, 158-160, 353 

Cruikshank, George, 267 

Cummings, Alexander, 164, 195 

Curtis, Cyrus H. K., 195 

Curtis, George William, 212 

Cushman, Charlotte, 76 


D’Annunzio, Gabriele, Francesca da 
Rimini, 157, 158, 353 

Dante d’Alighieri, 124, 128-130, 353 

“Danton” (Boker), 171 

Davenport, Edward L., 60, 136-143, 
354 

Dean, Julia (Hayne), 117-119, 140, 

169, 170 

Delf, Thomas, 105-107 

Di Cesnola, Louis P., 303-305 

Dickens, Charles, 237-240, 262 

Dilke, Sir Charles W., 237, 238, 265 

“Dirge for a Soldier” (Boker), 217, 
221, 222, 247 (and see, Philip 
Kearny) 

Divina Commedia (see, Dante) 

Dixon, William Hepworth, 237, 238, 
267 

Dodd, Albert, 20, 21 

“Don Pedro of Castile” (Boker), 119, 
120, 346 

Doré, Paul Gustave, 265 

Douglas, Stephen A., 196 

Dramatic Authors’ Bill, 120-122 

Dresden, 260, 261 

Drew, Mrs. John, 143 

Duse, Eleanora, 157 


Egyptian judicial reform, 1872, 287- 
289 


Elliot, Sir Henry, 286, 287, 291, 292, 
305 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, 62, 228, 289, 
290 


Evarts, William M., 309-312 


Fairmount Park (see, Philadelphia) 
Fields, James T., 65, 66, 175, 252 
Fish, Hamilton, 294, 307 

Fisher, Charles, 138, 140, 144, 170 
Forney, John, 195, 196, 233 
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Forrest, Edwin, 15, 117, 121 
“Fragment from Beowulf, A” (Bok- 
er), 26, 344 
Francesca and Paolo in literature, 
124, 152-160, 352, 353 (and see, 
Boccaccio, Boker, Crawford, 
D’Annunzio, Dante, Greif, Pel- 
lico, Phillips, Uhland) 
Francesca da Rimini (Boker), 60, 
82; 123-152, 330, 346, 352, 353 
Francesca da Rimini (see, Crawford) 
Francesca da Rimini (see, D’Annun- 
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Francesca da Rimini (see, Greif) 
Francesca da Rimini (see, Pellico) 
Franceska da Rimino (see, Uhland) 
Franklin, Benjamin, 275 
Fredericksburg, Battle of, 205 
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Girard, Stephen, 33 

Glaucus (Boker), 333-340, 348, 354 

Gortchakoff, Prince, 305, 307, 308, 
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Greeley, Horace, 87, 240 
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Harte, Bret, 275 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 275 
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Hayne, Paul Hamilton, 62, 245, 246 

Heidelberg, 257 

Heron, Matilda, 119 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, 62, 210, 211, 
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Horn, Kate, 87, 89 

Howe, Julia Ward, 214 

Howells, William Dean, 241, 243, 275 

Hunt, Leigh, 104, 152, 153, 242, 243, 
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Hunt, Master P. B., 13-15 


Ignatieff, General, 305, 307 

“I Have a Cottage” (Boker), 104, 
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Il Commento sopra la Divina Com- 
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Independence Square (see, Philadel- 
phia) 

Ingelow, Jean, 264 

Irving, Washington, 275 

“Ivory Carver, The” (Boker), 103 


James, Louis, 147 
Jerrold, Douglas, 89 
Johnson, Andrew, 235, 237 


Kean, Charles, 89, 100 
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